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Wt ought to be the religion of a country, where two thirds 


"of the people are Catholic, and only one third Protestant ? 
—where two thirds profess that form of Christianity which still 
prevails over the greatest part of civilized Europe, the remaining 
third professing what they think a purer form of Christianity ? 

If this be too bold, or too general a question for the taste of 
some of our readers, it will serve our purpose equally well, if 
they will only ask themselves the following—Was it just or rea- 
sonable, while Ireland continued a distinct kingdom, that two 
thirds of her inhabitants should be subjected to pains and civil 
disabilities on account of their religion? and, if the Union, by 
which she ceased to be a distinct kingdom, was negotiated on a 
footing of equality, and brought about partly by promises to re- 
move these pains and disabilities,’ is it just or reasonable that they 
should still be continued ? 

Ve shall not add another word on the justice of the claims 
now made by the Irish Catholics, considered with a reference to 
{reland only ; but, forgetting that she ever had a separate politi+ 
cal existence, and regarding her merely as an integral portion of 
the British empire, we shall be satisfied with asking, Whether it 
be salutary and expedient for the whole state, that the Irish Ca- 
tholics should be kept under the disabilities to which they are still 
subjected ? 

WOL. XVII. NO. 33, A Te 





2 Catholic Question: 


To solve this question, we must first find the answers of the 
three following.— What are the evils that result from the exist- 
ence of these disabilities ? What are the evils that would result 
from their removal? and, Which of these two sets of evils is the 
greatest and most imminent ? ‘ 

As the disabilities in question are still legally existing, the op- 
ponents of the Catholic claims may insist upon holding by the 
possession, and are entitled to set the claimants upon making out 
a case of actual disadvantage or danger, before they can be called 
upon to alter an established system. ‘The advocates of the Ca- 
tholics, therefore, as the party who have provoked the discussion, 
are certainly bound to begin it, by answering the first of these 
three questions. 

It would be easy to make a long and an eloquent answer; but 
this has been done often enough already: and, in the present 
stage of the business, we believe there are very few readers to 
whom a very summary one will not only be more agreeable, but 
more satisfactory. On the part of the Catholic claimants, there- 
fore, we answer briefly as follows. 

In the first place, that the exclusion of nearly one fifth of our 
whole population from a great number of high and important si- 
tuations, is evidently and directly an evil to the whole nation, in- 
asmuch as it narrows, in that proportion, the choice which we 
should otherwise have for filling them to advantage ; and actuall 
deprives us, for all noble and important services, of one fifth of 
the talent which would otherwise be at our disposal. This is a 
certain, and a present evil ; the magnitude and effects of which it 
is not easy to calculate. 

In the second place, this exclusion is an actual and certain evil, 
in so far as it renders one fifth part of our whole population dis- 
contented and unconifortable. The process by which all such 
sweeping proscriptions extend as insu/t, much further than they 
actually reach as znjury, begetting, on the one side, a general 
habit of insolence and contempt, and, on the other, a feeling of 
resentment and degradation, we have formerly * endeavoured to 
explain. We do not apprehend, however, that most of our read« 
ers will think any explanation necessary, or find any difficulty in 
believing, that every Catholic in Ireland, however humble or ob- 
scure, must feel his order dishonoured by these exclusions, and 
suffer considerably in his comforts from their subsistence. 

If there be any thing that is substantially and directly evil in a 
system of government, it must be that which produces the dis- 
comfort and unhappiness of so large a proportion of its subjects : 

‘ but, 
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but, in the present instance, the evil does not terminate in their 
unhappiness. Men who are unhappy in consequence of some 
act or arrangement of their government, are naturally inclined to 
be disaffected to that government ; and it is the ¢hird great evil of 
the present system of exclusion, that the Catholic population of 
Ireland is much less firmly attached to the government than it 
otherwise might be, and that its discontents upon this score con~ 
tribute very largely to promote that disposition to tumult and in- 
surrection, by which the peace and the security of the whole state 
have been so often endangered. We are far from saying, that the 
degradation and discontents of the Catholics are the sole causes 
of the disorders to which Ireland has been so long liable; but 
there is no person of common sense who can doubt, that they 
have had a very great share in bringing them on, and in aggra- 
vating their symptoms. 

In the present condition of the world, it may be stated as 2 
fourth and separate evil, that the probability of the enemy being 
enabled to conquer, or incalculably to injure, this nation, is pro- 
digiously increased by the discontented state of the Catholic po- 
pulation. In a country in other respects so misgoverned, and in 
many parts so uncivilized, as Ireland, numbers would, in all pro-= 
bability, be disposed to join the standard of an invader at any 
rate ; but his only serviceable auxiliaries would be recruited by 
the wrongs and resentments of the Catholics. The priests, who 
could give information as to the state and resources of each dis- 
trict, and exert so vast an influence over its inhabitants, and the 
ambitious and enterprizing individuals of every description, who 
felt, in their talents and their daring, an inward vocation to glory, 
while they resented their exclusion from the lawful pursuit of it 
under their native government, would all be driven into the service 
of the invader, if they were driven there at all, by the pressure of 
Catholic disabilities. It is now equally needless to aggravate, and 
impossible to disguise, the tremendous peril in which Ireland will 
be placed, if Bonaparte should ultimately succeed in obtaining 
possession of the Southern Peninsula. Such is the course which 
vessels from that part of the world have to steer to the shores of 
Ireland, that the very winds which would best serve for their 
passage, would blow all our fleets from any station where they 
could be intercepted ; and those winds are of such regular recur- 
rence, that one of the highest naval authorities in this kingdom 
has been repeatedly heard to say, that during a particular period 
of the year, if he was carrying on a French trade from Lisbon to 
Bantry, he would be so little afraid of British cruizers, that he 
would not lay out one half per cent. in insuring against that ha~ 
zard. It is not easy, then, to overrate the evils of that policy 
which tends to increase the hazards of such an invasion. 
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In the f/th place, the existence of the Catholic disabilities, and 
of the discontents which 'the yn ecessari! y occasion, must be con- 
sidered as a great and most alarming evil to the whole nation, if 
it were only on account of the ready and most dangerous pretext 
they sfford to those who are still more to be dreaded than even 
an invading qumy That there is a party in that country who 
aim at the dismemberment, and consequently at the ruin of this 
em pire, and who would not scruple to seek foreign aid to pro- 
mote their nefarious attempts, is a fact which seems no longer to 
be seriously disputed. ‘The neglect and the misgovernment of 
England have given rise to this party; and it is by exaggerating 
and dw elling on the effects of that misgovernment, that its leaders 
hope one day to make it triumphant. But though the oppres- 
sions of England afford a copious theme in past history, the in- 
justice and insult of her Catholic code forms by far the most 
coker and intelligible of her actual malversations. This, ac- 
cordingly, is the leading topic with all those who seek to produce 
a rupture between the two couniries by inflammatory representa- 
tions of English tyranny and opperesion 5 and the degradation - 
and wrongs of the Catholics invariably form the chief ingredien 
in these p rovocatives to di saffection, which have been so plen tiful- 
ly administere ad to that irritable generation. When, therefore, it is 
recollected what have been the actual effects of such plausible re- 
presentations, even those who think them the most exaggerated, 
and believe most firmly that Catholic emancipation would pro- 
duce little substantial good to the bulk of that persuasion, must 
still admit, that it is a great evil that any pretext should be left for 
their propagation, or any plausibility lent, by our conduct, to the 
statements of their authors. ‘The only effectual ways however, 
to prevent bigotted and disaffected persons from inflaming the ig- 
norant people of Ireland, by exaggerated accountsof the it yustice 
of our laws against Catbolics, is—to take away that injustice alto- 
gether—to restore the Catholics to their whole civil rights as {ree 
subjects of the realm ; and thus, at once, to cure the discontents 
which spring naturally from their present degradation, and to 
prevent that artificial exasperation of them which may be produ- 
ced by the turbulent and seditious. 

In the sia’/ and last place, we consider it as a great evil, re- 
sulting from the present condition of the Catholics of Ireland, 
that the odium and distrust which are necessarily attached to that 
condition, keeps the great body of them in a lower state of igno- 
rance than any other Catholic community in Europe, and tends 
to perpetuate among them all that is humiliati: ig OF pernicious in 
their superstitions. In this way, the cause of true relicion and of 
human nature itself is materially injured by the disabilities of the 
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Irish Catholics,—the degree of persecution which is implied i 
those disabilities attaching them more strongly to their supersti- 
tions, on the one hand, and the general degradation of their sect 
precluding them in a great degree, on the other, from that libe- 
ral education, and those sources of intelligence, by which alone 
they can ever be effectually reclaimed from the errors and absur- 
dities of their belief. Protestantism itself, therefore, is thus ul- 
timately injured by this partial exclusion of ts opponents from 
the best and surest means of re forma tie on 

Such are some of the leading evils which the Catholics d leduce, 
we think with perfect justi se, from the present state of the law 

with regard to persons of their persuasion—evils that affect the 
prosperity of the whole empire, and winch would obvicusly be 
removed, by granting them, what they have somewhat emphatically 
termed, Emancipation. ‘That these evils are great, im minent, and 
manifold, must be evident even from the forcyoing brief enumer- 
ation: and whoever will take the trouble of entering into the 
details by which each article mig! he be illustrated and confirmed, 
will probably be of opinion, that among ail the fatal errors by 
which nations have obstructed their own prospc eTity, there are but 
few instances in which so much and such various mischief hag 
resulted from one principle of impolicy. 

This, then, is the answer to the frst question which has been 
suggested 5 3 and such are the evils that ar e produce -d by the exist. 
ing di abilities inflicted by law on the Catholics of Ireland.—The 
second question is, What are the evils that are likely to arise from 
the removal of those disabilities ¢ 

To this question we dare not trust ourselves with answering in 
so summary a manner as we have ventured to do as to the former. 
Being firmly persuaded that there are mo real evils to be ap- 
prehen ded from the removal of these disabilities, we might be 
thought to do injustice to the cause of our opponents, if we were 
merely to state, in a simple abstract, the objections which have 
been po pularly urged in their behaif. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that this part of the discussion should be a little more ex- 
panded ; and that, besides the naked enumeration of the grounds 
upon which Catholic emancipation has been hitherio resisted, we 
should endeavour both to explain and to obviate the reasons upon 
which that resistance has been supported. 

The chief grounds, then, upon which the enemies of Catholic 
eh have insisted, in so far as we have been able to col- 
~s are the following 3. imo, That any further concessions to that 
bodys would be a violation of the privileges of the Protestant esta- 
b} oo nt, as they already enjoy the most full and liberal toleration, 
get moO.@, without » helen invested with Aguours and 
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political powers: 2do, That, at all events, if they were to get 
the toleration or emancipation they now claim, this would only 
encourage them to ask something more; and that they would ne- 
ver stop till they had put down the Irish Protestant establish- 
ment, or transferred the benefits of it to themselves: $¢i0, That 
there is something in the doctrines of the Roman Catholics that 
makes them, in many particulars, unfit to be trusted or believed ; 
and that, to remove their disabilities, would be to afford too great 
a scope for the operation of these dangerous principles: 40, 
That their acknowledgement of the Pope’s supremacy is equally 
full of danger; and makes it equally improper to extend their 
civil privileges: These, we think, are the chief arguments, of a 
general and permanent nature. But, in reference to the present 
crisis, it is further urged, 5thly, That the emancipation is barred 
by the King’s coronation oath; and, 6¢hly, That the Catholics 
have themselves forfeited all claim to it, by refusing their assent 
to the royal veto on the nomination of their bishops, which had 
been allowed to be reasonable by the warmest of their parliament- 
ary advocates. In these six propositions, we conceive the sum of 
the anticatholic reasoning to be comprised; and shall now beg 
leave to submit them to a very short examination. 

The jirst, which maintains that the Catholics enjoy the most 
ample toleration already, and, in aiming at any thing more, would 
encroach on the Protestant establishment, seems at present to be 
the favourite argument of the few who do not rely entirely on 
popular prejudices, and affect to treat this question upon princi- 
ples of accurate reasoning. It has accordingly been brought for- 
ward, of late, both in Parliament and out of it, with no little pa- 
rade of logical precision, and with an air of confidence which we 
cannot help thinking very ill justified by its intrinsic value. 

A religion, we humbly apprehend, must be in one of three si- 
tuations with regard to the government of a country :—It must be 
established by that government; or it must be fadly tolerated by it; 
or it must be in some degree or other persecuted. 

A religion is said to be established by a government, when its 
standards are fixed by the public legislative authority,—when its 
ministers are paid and provided for by the same authority,—and 
certain public functions or stations conferred upon a part of them, 
on account of the rank which they hold in that establishment. 
The definition of a religion completely ¢olerated, is still more 
easy. Itis, merely, that it wants all those public honours and ens 
dowments—and is let alone ;—that its standards are not fixed by 
government, nor its ministers supported by it ;—but that no pains 
nor privations are inflicted either upon those ministers or upon 
those who resort to them ;—and that, without any chance of gain- 
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ing honour or emolument by means of their religion, they are 
exposed to no suffering, molestation or obstruction, on account of 
it. Persecution or intolerance, again, which may have many de- 
grees, is indicated by every discouragement which goes beyond 
mere non-establishment, whether that discouragement manifest it- 
self by direct interdiction of the rites peculiar to the sect, or by 
punishments, privations, or disabilities denounced agaiftst those 
who adhere to it. 

These positions appear to us to be sufficiently clear and accu- 
rate; and the attentive reader will see at once that they exhaust 
the whole of this branch of the argument. It may be proper, 
however, to open them up a litrie further, for the benefit of the 
indolent or reluctant. The supposition from which we shall most 
readily discover the true bearings of the subject, is that of a go- 
vernment without any established religion, or a state in which 
the sovereign authority takes no cognizance of the creed of its 
subjects, nor of their rites, nor of the ministers of their religion, 
—such a state, in short, 2s is exemplified in a great deyree by 
the present government of America. ‘This is one form, and per= 
haps the most primitive and complete, of full and absolute tolera- 
tion—where no one can legally claim honours or emoluments on 
account of his religion; and no one is subjected, on that score, - 
to punishments or privations. 

Let us next suppose, that government, conceiving a decided 
preference for one form of religion, determines to establish it; 
but, at the same time, to leave the most full and complete 
toleration to every other:—All that it can do, conformably 
with this determination, is to fix the rites and standards of 
the established faith, and to endow and honour the several 
ranks of its teachers—leaving the rites and standards of other 
sects to be fixed at their own discretion, aud their teachers to 
be remunerated according to their private pleasure ;—but im- 
posing no penalties, and enacting no disabilities for their repres- 
sion or discouragement. In such a state of ample and fuli toler- 
ation are the communities of the church of England within this 
kingdom of Scotland, and with reference to our Presbyterian e- 
stablishment ; and in this state they have existed for upwards of 
acentury, without injury, and even without offence, to that jea- 
lous and somewhat proscriptive establishment. It must be per- 
fectly obvious, indeed, that establishment, when united to com- 
plete toleration, and disjoined from ail mixture of hostility and 
intolerance, must have reference to its own members only, and 
can have no operation whatever on those of a different persuasion. 
It consists wholly in rewarding and exalting its favourites; and 
neither punishes nor depresses those who do not seem entitled to 
favour. Even with regard to ite owg members, too, it has no 
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proper operation, except on the ¢eachers and ‘ministers whom it 
ordains, and on the rest of its adherents, when engaged in the 
offices of religion. In all that respects other sects, and in all 
that relates to the civil life and occupations, even of its own meme 
bers, a simple establishment is entirely unopetative, and, as it 
were, nonexistent. It is @ religion, in short, that is established 5 
and not a new law of civil rights and privileges. 

Let us come now to the ¢iird and most familiar supposition, 
that the government has not only established and ordemed one 
form of religion, but has taken measures directly for the purpose 
of repressing and discouraging all other forms. Whatever it may 
enact for this purpose, is necessarily an act of tnfolerance; and 
may be shown to be identical in principle (though differing in de- 
gree) with the most atrocious acts of persecution. Direct pains 
and penalties will be allowed not to be consistent with toleration, 
and to savour distinctly of persecution ; and this is equally true 
in principle, whether the pains be light or heavy sw hether the 
irregular worshipper be punished with the stake or with the stocks 
-—it is equally persecution. If a man be fined one farthing for 
attending mass, or if he be sentenced to receive fifty lashes for 
each offence, it is equally impossible to say that going to mass is 
tolerated. 

These cases, indeed, of direct vindictive infliction for a specific 
act, can occasion no perplexity;—but a material difference has been 
supposed to exist in those cases where no distinct pain is attached 
to any particular act, but where the general adherence to the reli- 
gion which enjoins the acts, is made a ground of disqualification 
from certain offices or stations;—and this, it is notorious, is the 
actual condition of Ireland—where there is no direct punishment 
for going to mass, but where all persons belonging to the Roman 
Catholic persuasion are excluded from sitting in Parliament, and 
being appointed to something more than forty honourable offices 
in the law, the army, the corporations, the universities, &c. &ce, 
This exclusion, it is maintained, is not punishment, and is not in- 
tolerance; because the persons in question have fuil liberty of 
conscience, and may worship according to their own principles, 
without suffering in purse or person; while, to make them elie 
gible to these offices, would be to invest them with political pow- 
er, to give them reward and encouragement for their religion, and 
so to encroach on the privileges of the Protestant establishment. 

The soundness of this reasoning, we believe, will be sufhcients 
ly appretiated from its naked statement, by ail who are capable of 
forming an opinion upon the subject.—But, to place the point at 
issue fairly beyond the reach of controversy, it is only necessary 
to observe, that the Catholics are not seeking any powers or re» 
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wards on account of their religion, but insisting merely tWat they 
shall not be deprived, on that account, of the common rights of all 
the free subjects of the realm—and at the same time be told, that 
their religion is fuily tolerated, and that they are seeking to en- 
croach on the Protestant establishment. 

The point of the argument, then, is this—Is it the common 
right of all frec subjects of this realm, to aspire at, and to be 
capable of holding, the highest situations in the law, the army, 
the corporations, universities, &c. except in so far as they are 
excluded by special acts of Parliament ?—or, is it only in virtue of 
special acts of Parliament, that this eligibility is conferred cn 
particular descriptions of persons? ‘The fact and the law is 
known to every one who knows the first rudiments of the British 
constitution. But if it be the common right of all men to pre- 
tend to such situations, then the statutes which interdict them to 
the Catholics, are, in the strictest sense, penal and intolerant sta- 
tutes, and are entirely on a footing with those which attached per- 
sonal or pecuniary pains to the profession of that religion. 

Would it, or would it not, be an act of distinct intolerance, if 
the legislature were to provide, that all men who continued, after 
a certain day, to profess the Catholic religion, should forfeit the 
whole of their real property ?—and, if no doubt could be enter- 
tained in such a case, would it alter the pena! nature of the act, 
although it were only to provide that no such person should be 
capable of succeeding as heir, or of being nominated executcr, to 
any other person? In the same way, supposing that the Catho- 
lics were actually in possession of some of the forty offices im 
question, would it, or would it not, be an act of intolerance and 
direct punishment to provide, that if they continued the profes- 
sion of that faith, they should be instantly deprived of them ?— 
and if such an act would have no equivocal character, can any 
different one belong to the subsisting acts by which they are dee 
clared ineligible to them? If, but for these epecial statutes, they 
would have been clearly capable of such appointments, then the 
declaration of ineligibility is exactly equivalent to a direct penal 
privation, as to all those who, but for that declaration, would 
have obtained those appointments ; aid the act, so far as it is ope 
rative or eflicient at all, is obviously and clearly a penal act, pro- 
ceeding upon principles of intolerance, and partaking of the nz- 
ture of persecution. 

In point of fact, it is as certain, that any subject of these 
realms is, of common right, entitled to be appointed to aby of the 
situations in question, as it is, that any such subject is entitled to 
succeed to his ancestor, or to be named executor by his friend, 
‘Phe fact, indeed, that Catholics are only excluded from those si- 
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tuation# by special disqualifying and prohibiting statutes, puts an 
end to all argument on this part of the subject, and fixes the true 
character and denomination of those acts in a way that admits of 
no doubt. They are acts taking away most valuable rights and 
franchises of the subject, as a punishment for adhering to a cer- 
tain sect of religion—and therefore, upon whatever other grounds 
they may be justified, it does seem a little extravagant to say, that 
they are consistent with the most complete toleration of that 
religion, and only intended to make a distinction between it and 
that which is established by public authority, 

Neither does it, in the least degree, affect the force of these ob- 
servations, to say, that as it is undoubtedly within the competency 
of the state to require such qualifications as it may think reasonable 
from all candidates for ofhice, so there can be no oppression or ine 
justice in making an adherence to protestantism one of these qua- 
fications. A man, to be a judge, must have been a certain time at 
the bar ; to be a general, he must have been a certain time in the 
army ; and, to be a member of Parliament, he must have a certain 
property in land :—If there be nothing tyrannical or unjust in those 
imitations of the common right of eligibility, what is there so 
blameable in adding, by the same authority, that, in all these cases, 
he must be in communion with the Church of England? Now, 
our answer to this is, simply, that the present question is not, 
whether it would be tyrannical or unjust to require such a qua- 
lification ; but, whether it can possibly be required, consistently 
with a complete toleration of the Roman Catholic religion ?— 
Whether it would be proper or expedient to tolerate that religion 
to this extent, is quite another question, and one which we shall 
have occasion to consider immediately: at present, we are only 
inquiring into the accuracy of that sweeping argument, which 
would at once impose silence on the advocates of the Catholics, 
by persuading them, that they already enjoy every thing that can 
be included under the largest idea of toleration, and are really 
asking to be admitted to the benefit of an establishment. How 
far this representation is correct, or has any shadow of correctness, 
our readers perhaps may be enabled to judge by the few preced- 
ing observations. The Catholics are not seeking any thing like an 
establishment ;——they are not seeking to have their bishops ad- 
mitted into the House of Lords, nor to have their priests support- 
ed out of the tithes of the land. Neither are they seeking to en- 
croach on the establishment of the Protestant church; —for they 
do not aim either at depriving that church of its honours and en- 
dowments, or at sharing them with it. But —) are seeking a 
true and a full toleration for their religion ; » for their lay 
gacmbers, a restoration of those civil rights and adie that are 
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the common inheritance of every British subject, and of which 
they have been deprived on account of their religion alone. The 
taking away of those rights, therefore, they contend, is neither 
more nor less than a direct and perpetual punishment inflicted on 
the score of religion ; and the want of them being felt as a seri- 
Ous injury, and a grievous degradation, they hold it to be a cruel 
and unmeaning mockery to tell them, that they are enjoying the 
most ample and complete toleration. 

Akin to this is the second popular obje€tion, that the Catholics 
would only be encouraged to alk fomething more, if their prefent 
petitions were complied with ; and that the prefent is a fair and 
reafonable point at which to ftop the torrent of conceflion.—In 
anfwer to this, we fhall beg leave to make three fhort obfervations. 
The first is, that it feems rather an infufficient reafon for not giv- 
ing what is juftly due, that we fufpect fomething more than is 
due may afterwards be afked. ‘The second is, that it is not a very 
fair or rational inference, that he who afks no more than his due, 
even after it has been long withheld, will become clamorous for 
fomething more when this is ultimately granted. We do not find 
here in Scotland, that the communities of the church of England 
have made one attempt to overturn our Prefbyterian eftablifhment 
fince they were admitted to a full and complete tolerance—fup- 
ported as they are by the immediate neighbourhood of fo much - 
greater an eftablifhment of their own denomination. The third 
is, that if fome of the Catholics are bent upon fomething more 
than full toleration, they will not be the lefs refolutely bent upon 
this, nor the more likely to purfue it by quiet and legal courfes, 
that even full toleration is denied them. After they have got this 
toleration, they will have no greater means of obtaining their far- 
ther ends by force than they have at prefent,—and they will have 
much lefs chance of obtaining them by reafon, as they will then 
be deferted by all their conflitutional advocates, and by many of 
the moderate and confcientious of their own body. Thofe, there- 
fore, who really entertain fears of Catholic afcendancy, fhould be 
the firft for granting that emancipation, which will allay the aéti- 
vity of exafperation, and difunite the reafonable from the ambi- 
tious ; and thould be of all others the moft averfe from perfifting 
in that intolerance, which enables them to confound the juft and 
the unjuft parts of their pretenfions in one impofing plaufbility, 
while it enfures their union, and provokes, and in fome meafure 
juttifies, their hoftility. We cannot leave this branch of the fub- 
jet without remarking, that fome modification of the fyftem of 
tythes is called for by all the poorer inhabitants of Ireland, whe- 
ther Catholic or Proteftant ; and that there is every reafon to be- 
lieve, that fome fuch arrangement would fatisfy the defires of 
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nine otff of ten even of thé more ambitious Catholics; whi'e 
there is but little profpect, that, without it, we thall ever fee the 
— 1s of that unhappy country cfzQually compofed. 
he ¢#ird ceneral o bjec ction to the claims of the Catholics is, that 
all p re erfons of that religion hold certain immoral and pernic cious opi-+ 
ion which render them very unfit to be placed in any fituation 
of truft or authority. When we formerly had occafion to treat 
of this great gueftion of Catholic Emancipation, we could fearce- 
ly periu. ide ourlelves that it could be neceffary to fay any thing 
upen this part of the fubjeét. ‘The tone, however, that nn fince 
been taken by the moft ex perieniced op pponcnts of thefe claims, and 
nore careful and extended obfervation of the pre vailing opie ions 
and prejudices of the middling orders of the people, has fatisficd 
ws, that it is a point which ought leaft of all to be negleéted in a 
difcuffion of this kind ;—that a great part of the diflike and ape 
prehention which is certainly very widely felt on the fubjeét of 
the Catholics, may be traced to the prevalence of certain ttrange 
and erroneous notions with regard to their principles of conduct 
and individual mordity 3—and that the great obitacle to their final 
emancipation wo suld be removed, if the body of confcientious 
Proteftants in England could only be perfuaded, that they were 
not the proper objects of moral reprobation. The oppofers of 
that great meafure have hitherto faceeeded, againft every poflible 
odds of reafon and auth ority, only becaufe they have had the people 
on their fide; nor can it be re afonably hoped, that the obitacles 
which exift in other quarters will ever be got the better of, unlefs 
the meafure iticlf can be made palat stable to the great body of the 
mation. Bafe and unprincipled, therefore, as we confider thofe 
by whofe wilful mifreprefentations the popular prejudices have 
been excited, it is mec: flary to combat their prejudices with calm~ 
nefs, patience and plainnefs. In the people, they are | honeft pre- 
judices ; and founded, mdeed, in felings a and principles that are 
entitled not only to indul; gence, but refpe. It half of what has 
been confidently and ind uftrioudly told them were true, their feel- 
ings would be laudeble and right ;—and though the impofture, of 
which they and the Catholics have been the dupes and the vidtims, 
is fo grofs,. as to excite the dcrifion rather than the refentment of 
all w witviniewmned perfons, it is not to be forgotten, that there are 
great multitudes in this country whofe fentiments are entitled to 
reat weight in all quettions of ee ¢ policy, who have not the 
pues of knowing, accurately, what are, or are not, the princi- 

s of the Roman Catholics. 

oo charges, then, that are made, and in fome degree credit- 
ed, in this temper, againft the Catholics, are chiefly the followe 
ing. aft, that they think it a duty, and accepiable fervi ce, to 
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perfecute, injure and deftroy all heretics; 24, that they@o not 
corceive themfelves bound to keep faith with fuch perfons; 3d, 
that they hold that the Pope can difgenfe them from the obliga. 
tion of the molt folema oath, whether of a public or private na- 
ture; 4th, that they may lawfully kill any foversign, or private 
perfon, who has been excommunicated by the Sze of Rome; 
sthly, that they can obtain a complete pardon, or abfolation, for 
all fins from their priefts; and, Gthly, that they can even, for a 
fmall fum of money, purchafe indulgences for any meditated cri- 
minality. 

If thefe were really the tenets of the Roman Catholics, we 
fhould not only be averfe to granting them any favour, but 
fhould join molt zealoufly in preaching up a crufade for thei 
inftant extermination. No toleration, it is evident, could ever be 
claimed by perfons holding fuch principles ; and it would be- 
come the dury of every friend to bis country, and to human na- 
ture, to calt them out from all communion with the unpolluted 
part of fociety.—Jt is not true, however, that the Catholics hold 
fuch principles ; and it would be enough to refute the charge, 
merely to fay, that it is imposstble that any fociety fhould exift a- 
mong thofe who hold them. ‘The Catholics, however, have long 
conftituted fome of the moft enlightened, refined and flourifhing 
focieties in the world ; and the faith which is fuppofed to fan€tion 
fuch perilous abfurdities, has been embraced and defend ed by men 
equally diftinguifhed for genius and for virtue,—by fuch men as 
Sir J. More, Fenelon, and Boffuet. 

The evidence, however, of the falsehood of such imputations, 
is far more direct and particular; and we earnestly recommend 
to all who have any scruples on the subject, to peruse the docu- 
ments which Sir J. C. Hippisley, has collected, with such lau- 
dable industry, in his Appendix to the Speech now before us. 
‘There is one piece of evidence, indeed, which of itself would 
be sufficient, we conceive, to satisfy all impartial persons, as it 
did satisfy Mr Pitt, upon whose application it was obtained. 
‘This is the solemn answer and deliverance of the six principal 
Catholic universities of Europe, and of their faculties of Divi- 
siity, to whom application was made, at Mr Pitt’s desire, in 1789 
and 1790, for the express purpose of learning, from the highest 
authority, what were actually the tenets of the Catholic Church 
upon those points which had excited the greatest clamour among 
Protestants. ‘Their answers are not only quite uniform and per- 
fectly satisfactory, but are accompamed, in almost every in- 
stance, with expressions of the greatest surprise, and of some in- 
dignation, that a nation so intelligent as the English, should ever 
have entertained an idea, that it was possible for civilized men, 
professing Christianity, to maintain opinions so utterly subver- 
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sive of*all morality, as some of those which had been imputed 
to the Catholics. Dr Duigenan, whose whole work consists of 
an angry repetition of these refuted calumnies, has felt the irresist- 
ible force of this testimony ; and can bethink himself of no other 
way of evading it, than to insinuate doubts of its authenticity,— 
and to cavil, like an Old-Bailey attorney, at the want of com- 
plete evidence of these answers having been actually given by 
the universities. After they have been before Parliament and 
before the public for nearly twelve years, and have been admit- 
ted, upon all hands, in all the debates and discussions that have 
taken place both within and without doors, this is, indeed, a 
strain of scepticism which must appear suspicious, even to the 
most sturdy Protestant. Fortunately, however, for all parties, 
Sir J. Hippisley has in his possession the original letters of the 
two prelates by whose interference the papers in question were 
procured, as he has stated at p. 67 of the Speech before us. 

But though this one document, which is given at large at 
p- 76 of Sir J. Hippisley’s Appendix, is really sufficient to re- 
move the scruples of all who will take the trouble to peruse it; 
still, as there is a great deal of other evidence to the same ef- 
fect, and as those whose prejudices are most strong, will usual- 
ly take the least trouble to get rid of them, we cannot help con- 
sidering it as a duty to enter a little more fully into the subject 
in this place, and to give our readers some idea of the grounds 
upon which the Catholics repel the various heads of accusation 
which we have already enumerated against them. 

And with regard to the first, viz. their supposed obligation to 
persecute and destroy all heretics and schismatics, it is proper to 
mention, that the only foundation that ever existed for such a 
charge, was afforded -by a certain clause in the oath taken by 
bishops and archbishops at their consecration, by which they 
formerly bound themselves £ to prosecute and oppose all heretics 
and schismatics to the utmost of their power.’ Now, whatever 
may have been the sense in which these words were taken in 
ages of darkness and violence, it is guite notorious, that, for 
maore than a century back, they have never been interpreted or 
understood, in any Catholic community, in any other sense than 
as binding the said bishop to be zealous in convincing schisma- 
tics and others, of their errors, and reconciling them by reason- 
ing, precept, and example, to what they consider as the purest 
form of Christianity. That this is no gloss put upon these 
words by the ingenuity of Catholic advocates, or by men seduced 
by local interests to disguise the offensive parts of their creed, 
will probably be thought sufficiently established by the follow- 
ing explicit passage, in a solemn rescript from the congregation 
of cardinals, and in name of Pope Pius VI. in June 1791. After 


reciting the words of the oath, his Holiness proceeds to say— 
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‘ Which words are maliciously interpreted as the signalyof war 
against herctics, authorising persecution and assault against them, 
as enemies; whereas the pursuit and opposition to heretics, which the 
bishops undertake, are to be understood as referring to their solicitude 
and efforts in convincing heretics of their errors, and procuring their 
reconciliation with the Catholic Church.’ 

It is only necessary to add, that, in order to take away all 
cause of offence or misunderstanding, this clause, in the oath of 
the Irish bishops and archbishops, was omitted by authority of 
the same Sovereign Pontiff in 1792, and has never since been 
taken by any prelate of that communion. Another clause was at 
the same time added, expressly declaring, that no part of the 
obligation there undertaken by the bishop, did interfere in the 
least with his fidelity and allegiance to the King of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, or his successors on the throne.—Let us hope, 
therefore, that we may hear no more of the bloody and unprin- 
cipled war which every Catholic is obliged to wage against all 
heretics. 

The next charge is, that they do not think themselves bound 
to keep faith with heretics. ‘The answers of the six universities 
are so clear and express - this point, that it is proper that 
some part of them should be laid before the reader. ‘The Fa- 


culty of Divinity of the University of Louvain, after expressing 
its * astonishment that such a question should be proposed to 


it,’ 

"¢ —_most positively and unequivocally answers, that there is not, 
and that there never has been, amongst Catholics, or in the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, any law or principle which makes it law- 
ful for Catholics to break their faith with heretics or others of a 
different persuasion, either in matters of a public or private nature ;” 
—‘ and the said Faculty strongly protest against the imputation, that 
the Catholic Church has, at any time, held a contrary doctrine. * 
Second Appendix, p. 78. 

The Unversity of Douay answers in like manner— 

* That there is no principle of the Catholic faith, by which Ca. 
tholics are justified in not keeping faith with heretics, who differ 
from them in religious opinions. . On the contrary, it is the unant. 
mous doctrine of Catholics, that the respect due to the name of God, 
so called to witness, requires that the oath be inviolably kept to 
whomsoever it be pledged, whether Catholic, Heretic, or Infidel. ” 
Sec. App. p. 80. 

The Doctors of the Sorbonne in the University of Paris an- 
swer as follows. 

‘ The tenet, “ That it is lawful to break faith with heretics,” is 
so repugnant to common honesty and the opinions of Catholics, 
that there is nothing of which the advocates of the Catholic religion 
have complained more heavily, than of the malice and calumny of 
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their adversaries, in imputing this tenet to them. As it is rejected 
by Christians of every communion, and is repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles, both of natural and revealed religion, we cannot 
think it incumbent on us to enter upon this subject ; and we think it 
requires no discussion.’ Sec. App. p. 82. 

‘The Spanish University of Alcala observes on the same 
ject— 

‘ That she is so persuaded that a doctrine, which would exempt 
Catholics from keeping faith with heretics, or other persons dissent- 
ing from them in religious matters, so far from being an article of 
the Catholic faith, is entirely repugnant to its tenets, that she could 
not have believed it possible there should exist any persons who 
could dare to impute to Catholics any thing so iniquitous.’ Sec. 
App. p. 84. 

And the Universities of Valladolid and Salamanca, in express- 
ing the same sentiment, observe— 

¢ The Spaniards, who, in point of zeal for the Catholic faith, 
yield -to no nation under heaven, have entered into contracts, both 
commercial and relating to peace, with the English themselves, and 
with other Calvinist and Lutheran states ; and it would be an atro- 
cious injury, and a vile calumny, to assert, that such contracts have 
been, at any time, violated under the pretence of religion.’ Sec. 
App. p. 87. 

Surely the learned members of these universities may be pre- 
sumed to know the tenets of their own religion somewhat better 
than the prejudiced Protestants, who, to serve the purposes of 
a political intrigue, have taken it upon them to expound them 
to the people of this country; and, even with the worst opinion 
of the honesty and good sense of these Popish doctors, it is ute 
terly impossible to suppose, that six sets of the most reputable 
among them, should, without any concert or commuuication 
with each other, give the same false account of these doctrines 
in papers which they knew would be made public in the British 
Parliament, and consequently in every country of Europe. If 
there be any statement, therefore, that may be relied upon from 
the mouth of a Catholic, it must be, that the doctrines that are 
taught in these six universities are conformable to the sentiments 
contained in these papers—since, to suppose the contrary, 
would be to suppose a degree of profligacy, and fol'y united, of 
which the world has yet seen no example. Besides the concur- 
ring testimony of all the universities, however, there is the so- 
lemn and authoritative declaration of the Pope himself, who, in 
the Rescript already referred to of June :791, states, in express 
terms, © Zhat the Sce of Lome never taught that faith ¢s not to 
be kept with heretics.’ And, indeed, the fact is suificiently 
proved by the very terms of the next char, ge which is brought 
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against its votaties—that being, that they hold the Pope able to 
dispense with all oaths taken to heretics, whether in a public or 
private capacity—a power which would be quite superfluous, if 
they were, at all events, at liberty to break faith with persons of 
that description. 

With regard to this third charge, however, against the mora- 
lity of the Catholics, as to the dispensing power of the Pope, it is 
to be observed, that it has been considered chiefly in relation to 
his supposed right to absolve subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance to an uncatholic sovereign; and that a question with re- 
gard to its existence in that case, was one of those expressly re= 
ferred to the Universities by Mr Pitt in 1790, and answered by 
them in the same clear and satisfactory manner as the more ge- 
neral one with regard to keeping faith with heretics. The Uni- 
versity of Louvain says, that it is the doctrine of the Catholics, 
that ‘ no man, or assembly of men, nor even the whole church 
* assembled in general council, can absolve or free subjects from 
* their oath of allegiance.’ ‘The University of Paris answers, in 
like manner, that ‘ neither the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any 
* persons of the church of Rome, can, by virtue of the keys or 
© otherwise, absolve or free the subjects of the King of England 
* from their oath of allegiance.’ To the same effect, the Uni- 
versity of Valladolid‘ Neither the Roman Pontiff, nor the 
* Cardinals, nor even a general Council, can in any way absolve 
© the subjects of the King of Great Britain, or any other persons; 
‘ whether Catholics or not, from their oath of allegiance, nor 
© dispense with its obligations.’ And the other Universities all 
answer in the very same terms. 

Besides these answers, however, we have to refer to an autho- 
rity, that ought, in our opinion, to set the most timid and scru- 
pulous at rest, with regard to any danger resulting from the pre- 
valence of such a doctrine among the Catholics of Ireland. ‘The 
Class-book which is used in the instruction of the students of di- 
vinity at the Catholic College of Maynooth, has for twelve years 
been in the hands of the public; and states, in express terms, 
under the chapter ‘ of the authority and prerogatives of the Pope,’ 
* that subjects cannot ever be absolved or dispensed with from 
* their oaths of allegiance and fidelity to their respective sove- 
* reigns, by the power of the keys, or by any other power or ju- 
* risdiction granted by Christ to the Pope or the Church, or to 
* any of its ministers :’ and ¢ this doctrine,’ it proceeds to state 
and to show, § is established by arguments drawn, Ist, from the 
* Holy Scriptures ; 2d, from tradition; and, $d, from theologi4 
* cal reasons.’ ‘This, therefore, is the doctrine openly held out 
by those to whom the religious education of the Catholics is en- 
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trusted in Treland, as the settled law of theirchurch. But not on- 
ly the book, but the schools themselves, are open to the inspec- 
tion of the suspicious ; and, if any thing were actually taught or 
insinuated there, inconsistent with what is thus published in their 
written abstracts of doctrine, it is not possible that it should not, 
long ere this, have resounded in the speeches of the Orange-men, 
and been emblazoned in the pages of Dr Duigenan. 

Finally, upon this subject, there is the direct and express testi- 
mony of Pope Pius VI., who, in the rescript already alluded to, 
solemnly declares, that * the see of Rome never taught, that an 
* oath to kings, separated from the Catholic communion, can be 
* dispensed with.’ 

As to the fourth imputation on the Catholics, that they hold it 
lawful to kill any sovereign or private person under the Pope’s 
excommunication, it is sufficiently refuted by the authorities al- 
ready detailed as to the minor offences of breaking faith, or re- 
bellion. Pope Pius, however, has distinctly said—‘* We, too, 
* consider an attempt on the life of kings and princes, under the 
* pretext of religion, as an horrid and detestable crime.” And 
the learned Gother, who wrote upwards of a century ago, and 
whose work * on the Catholic Principles” is still the common 
manual of such of the Irish Catholics as can read, has thought it 
enough to express himself upon the subject in the following terms. 

* As for the king-killing dectrine, or murder of princes excom- 
municated for heresy, (says Gother), it is eniversally admitted in the 
Catholic church, and expressly so declared in the Council of Constance, 
that such doctrine is impious and execrable, being contrary to the known 
laws of God and nature.’ 

The Jast point, then, to which the Catholics have to answer to 
their Protestant accusers on the score of morality, relates to their 
supposed belief in the efficacy of absolution and indulgences, and 
perhaps to their practice of secret and auricular confession. With 
regard to confession and absolution, it might almost be enough to 
state, that their canons and their doctrine are almost word for 
word the same with those of the church of England,—so much 
the same, that when Sir }. Hippisley read, in the House of Com- 
mons, a canon of the English church in 1608, enjoining the priest 
not to make known to any one what had been revealed to him in 
confession, no less a theologian than Mr Wilberforce interrupted 
him, by saying that that was a canon, not of the English, but 
the Romish church; and expressed his astonishment, when Sir 
John showed it to be one of the most recent canons that has been 
enacted for the government of our own church. The form of 
absolution, too, is almost identical in the two liturgies; and the 
notion, that the Catholics suppose that rite to be effectual without 
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the aid of a sincere repentance and amendment of life, is triumph- 
antly refuted by Sir J. Hippisley, from a great variety of books of 
the highest sechoclips It may be sufficient for our readers to per- 
use the following passage from * the Book of Prayers, compiled 
(by an eminent prelate of the Catholic church) for the use of Ca- 
tholics serving in the fleets or armies. ’ 

“ You know,” says this learned person, “ from the catechism 
you have learnt, and the books of Catholic instructions you have 
read, that the absolution of a priest can be of no benefit to you, un- 
less you be duly disposed to a reconciliation with your offended God, 
by true faith, by a sincere sorrow for all your sins, by a firm resolu- 
tion never to commit them again, and by a willingness to satisfy 
God, and your neighbour also, as far as justice requires. Without 
these dispositions on your part, the act of the priest would not be rati- 
fied in heaven; you would be guilty of the profanation of the sacra- 
ment ef penance, and provoke the indignation of the Almighty, in- 
stead of obtaining his mercy.” p. 44. 

With regard to the vendible absolutions and indulgences, with 

her traffic in which the Romish church has been so long reproach- 
ed, we do verily believe that there are not ten individuals who can 
read, that really conceive that any thing so utterly absurd or abo- 
minable either 1s, or ever was, carried on with the sanction of the 
Catholic authorities. Dispensations from canonical impediments 
to marriage, which are not very different from our special licenses, 
and absolution from canonical censures, are issued, no doubt, from 
the Chancery of Rome; but indulgences to sin, or absolutions 
Jrom sin, neither ate, nor ever were, granted by this court, or by 
any acknowledged authority. A fee, too, is no doubt paid to the 
officer who issues these writs ; but this is no more the price of 
the absolution or dispensation, than the fee paid to the clerk of a 
magistrate who administers an oath in this country, is the price of 
the oath. Ecclesiastical penances, moreover, are sometimes com- 
muted into pecuniary mulcts, at the discretion of the proper au- 
thority ; but these fines always go into a fund for charitable uses : 
and, in fact, a similar commutation is expressly authorised by the 
canons of our own church : vide Sparrow’s Collection, 4rticuli pro 
Clero, 158%; and § Canons 1640,’ c. xiv., * concerning Commu- 
tations.’ Such is the whole amount of the Romish doctrine and 
practice as to venal absolutions and indulgences, 

These, we believe, are almost the whole of the grounds in which 
the moral antipathy to popery, which still exists among many con- 
scientious and well-meaning persons in this country, has its found- 
ation. How very weak a foundation it has, and indeed upon 
what utter fallacies and complete misapprehensions it rests, is 
now apparent, we hope, to all who have honoured us with their 


attention through the preceding pages; and if half the zeal and 
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industry were employed to allay animosities and correct prejudices 
among the uninstructed part of the population, that have unfor- 
tunately been exerted in disseminating falsehood and inflaming 
dissension, we have no sort of doubt, that, in a very short time, 
the yoice of the people of England would be unanimously in fa- 
vour of the Catholic emancipation. ‘The very feelings that have 
been suborned, by the basest misrepresentations, in support of the 
opposite cause, would all lead them to this wise and benevolent con- 
clusion. ‘Their regard for their own safety, and the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the whole empire, would force them to seek 
the support of all the talent and enterprise which it can supply ; 
and their brave fellow-subjects of Ireland would become the ob- 
jects of their esteem and their compassion, as soon as they were 
satisfied that they were not the proper objects of their moral an- 
tipathy. It is this ignorant, but honest, prejudice against the 
supposed vices and corruptions of the Catholics, fomented, as it 
has been, by the lowest and most assiduous calumnies, that has 
constituted the great strength of their opponents; and those who 
wish to see those machinations defeated, must condescend to use 
something of the same exertions to give currency to truth, which 
they have directed so unsparingly to secure the efficacy of slan- 
der. 

But, besides the simple and credulous, who dislike the Catho- 
lics on account of their imputed immorality, there are some who 
have been terrified into a political horror, by their supposed asser- 
tion of the Pope’s temporal supremacy, and his consequent right 
to interfere in the civil concerns of all kingdoms. ‘The answer 
to this is the same that has been made to the former imputations 
—that it is utterly destitute of truth; it being universally admit- 
ted, by all the standard authorities of the Catholic church, that 
the Pope has no sort of civil authority or power, or right of in- 
terference, out of his own temporal dominions. ‘This was the 
leading question proposed by Mr Pitt to the Catholic Universities 
in 1790; and their answers are, as on all the other points, clear, 
consistent, and satisfactory. The University of Louvain, after 
expressing its * astonishment that such a question should, at the 
* end of the 18th century, be proposed to any learned body, by 

the inhabjtants of a kingdom which glories in the talents and 
discernment of its natives,’ answers distinctly, that ‘ neither 
the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any body or individuals of the 
church of Rome, has any civil authority, power, jurisdiction, 
or preeminence whatever within the realm of England.’ And 
the answers of the other Universities are to the full as precise and 
positive ;—the Faculty of the Sorbonne adding to its response, 
* This doctrine the sacred Faculty has always held, and upon e- 
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* very occasion maintained, and has rigidly proscribed the con- 
* trary doctrine from lier schools. ’ 

In the Clafs-book of the College of Maynooth, the fame doc- 
trine is inculcated with great clearnefs and precifion. *¢ Chrift,’ 
it is there ftated, ‘ has mot granted to St Peter, or his fucceffors, 
* any power, dire€t or indire€t, over the temporal concerns of 
© kingdoms,’ (p. 241.); and along argument is added to fhow, 
from what peculiar circumftances, and what falfe reafonings, an 
oppofite idea was adopted by certain zealous or ambitious church- 
men in the earlier ages. ‘The deduction, which is conducted 
with great talent and liberality, is terminated as follows. 

* It is not therefore surprising, that the claim to this secondary and 
temporal influence and power, which the Bishops of Rome had long 
exercised without objection, should at last have been confounded 
with their right to that primary and spiritual authority which alone 
had been originally imparted by Christ to St Peter, and transmitted 
from him by a line of regular succession to them ;—especizlly as 
the false decretals collected by Isidore in the 8th age, the ceremonies 
of the consecration and inauguration of kings, and the conduct of 
princes who ceased not to court their influence, were favourable to 
their pretensions to a divine right of interfering in the temporal con- 
cerns of states and kingdoms.’ Appendix, p. 50. 

Such are the terms in which the ulurped authority of certain 
Councils, or ambitious Popes, in former times, is fpoken of by all’ 
modern Catholics without exception ;—and indeed, even at the 
period of the moft recent of thofe depofing edicts, this was the 
light in which they were regarded by the whole Catholic world, 
that was not engaged in the political cabals in which they took 
their origin. Thouch fentences of depofition were thundered 
from the Vatican againft our Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it is per 
fe€tly well known, that they continued to be recognifed, and treat- 
ed with, as legitimate fovercigns, by every Catholic priace in Eu- 
rope. In the time of Elizabeth, too, nearly one half of her fub- 
jects were probably Catholic ;—and yet, fo little were their ediéts 
fourd to produce of rebellion, that in Caron’s Remonstratio Hi- 
bernorum will be found a declaration, figned by almoit ail the de- 
posed Catholic bifhops and abbots, ftating, that * notwithitanding 
* that bull, or any other bull that might be iffued, they held Eliza- 
* beth for lawful Queen of England.’ A ‘imilar declaration, by 
a large body of Cutholic priefts, is preferved in Dod’s Church 
Hiltory ; and it is rather remarkable, that the firft name fubfcribe 
ed to it is that of the very first Catholic bifhop appointed in thefe 
realms after the Reformation. ‘That this doctrine was very long 
ago difowned and abandoned by Catholics of all ranks, is further 
proved in a very ftriking manner by the tenor of the {peech pro- 


nounced by Lord Strafford on the fcaffold, in 1680, and of the dying 
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on account of Oates’s plot. Thefe perfons were bigotted Catho- 
lics, if the age produced any that deferved that appellation. Yet 
Lord Strafford, when about to feal his profeflion with his blood, 
does not hefitate to fay, ‘ If even a general council fhould under- 
* take to depofe a king, or abfolve his fubje&ts from their allegi- 
© ance, no Catholic, as Catholic, is bound to fubmit to this de- 
* cree ; nor do Catholics, as Catholics, believe that the Pope has 
* any direét or indire&t authority over the temporal power and 
* jurifdi€tion of princes.’ And the whole of his fellow-fufferers, 
" Ipeaking after all hopes of pardon were over, and when they had 
no fupport but in their priefts and their ‘religion, maintain the 
very fame doétrines. 

We have dwelt too long, however, we fear, on the refutation of 
doctrines, which, we oe persuaded, no one seriously believes 
that any Catholic now possesses ; and shall take our leave of all 
this part of the subject, by observing, that even if it could be 
shown that some of the erroneous opinions ascribed to that sect 
by the Protestants really were maintained by some of the low 
and illiterate Catholics of Ireland, this would afford no intelli- 
gible objection to granting the prayer of their present petitions. 
These relaie, as has been already stated, only to their eligibility to 
seats in Parliament, and to about forty offices of honour and emo- 
lument in the law, the army, &c. Now, the evidence to which 
we have referred, certainly proves, beyond all question, that no 
such absurd opinions are now faught in Ireland, or professed by 
any tolerably educated Catholic in any part of the world; and 
therefore, even if it could be proved (which we do not believe) that 
any such wild notions were spread amoug a few of the low and 
untaught Irish (whose condition is not to be altered by the pro- 
posed measure, except by giving them a better chance for instruc- 
tion), there evidently is not the most remote possibility that they 
should be found among persons likely to be appointed to any of 
the situations in question. Most of these situations, it will be re- 
collected, are inthe gift of the Crown; and, considering the vast 
preponderance of Protestant property and influence, Parliament 
itself * could scarcely be opened except by their assistance. Is it 
to be supposed, then, that a man chosen by the King and his ad- 
visers as most fit to be Lord Chief Justice, or Master of the Ord- 
nance, or even that a man, advanced by the favour of a whole 
body of electors to sit in Pailiament, should be one who held 

that 


* We have seen a calculation, founded upon an accurate and de- 
tailed examination of the political and statistical condition of all the 
counties and boroughs in Ireland ; from which it is concluded, ap- 
parently upon very safe data, that not more than five or six Catho- 
lics-would in all probability be returned to-Parliament, although the 
whole of their present disabilities were removed, 
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that no faith was to be kept with heretics, or that an uncatholic 
Sovereign might be lawfully put to death? Is it really a danger 
to be apprehended, that a Judge, or a General, should, in this age of 
the world, be moved by such doctrines, to act the part of an 
assassin? or, if he was so moved, would his situation afford any 
facilities for the execution of his purpose, that he does not now 
enjoy in the freedom of his individual movements? ‘The questions, 
as to persons of that rank, are obviously quite preposterous and 
extravagant ; and, with regard even to the wild and ignorant, of 
whom alone such acts can be imagined, is it not obvious that their 
temptation to commit them must be prodigiously lessened, instead 
of being increased, by the favour which is proposed to be shown 
to their sect—unless, indeed, we are to believe, that men whom ig- 
norance has made savage, and oppression desperate, are to be still 
more exasperated by kindness, and driven to phrensy by precepts 
and examples of indulgence. The whole dangers then that have 
been predicted from the supposed principles and opinions of the 
Catholics, are not only utterly visionary in point of fact, but are 
of a kind, if they actually existed, to be removed, and not to be 
brought on, by the measure of emancipation. Whatever argu- 
ment, therefore, the view of those dangers can supply, is an argu- 
ment in favour of the claims urged in the petitions. 

Such, we think, are the whole of the general and radical objec~ 
tions which have been urged against this great measure of Catho- 
lic emancipation, with the answers that occur upon a hasty con- 
sideration of their import—and such, of course, are the grounds 
npon which it seems to be agreed that this most momentous ques- 
tion must ultimately be decided. We have already hinted, how- 
ever, that there are supposed to be peculiar and temporary ob- 
stacles that, at all events, render the Catholic claims inadmissible 
at the present moment. These are—the interpretation which it has 
been said the King has been persuaded to put on his coronation 
oath—and the rejection of the veto by the Catholic prelates, since 
the last discussion in Parliament. It is necessary, therefore, that 
we should add a few words upon each of these distressing topics. 
_ With regard to the coronation oath, we cannot help thinking, 
that what we formerly delivered upon that subject * has nearly 
exhausted the argument; and shall endeavour, therefore, to state 
what we now think material in regard to iff in as short a compass 
as possible. 

‘The words of the oath are, that the King * shall maintain 
the Protestant reformed religion as established by law, and 
preserve to the bishops and clergy of the realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such rights and privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain unto them ;’ and our frst 
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remark is, that this oath has obviously no reference at all to the 
conduct of the King as a branch of the legislature, but was in- 
tended merely to restrain him in the exercise of his prerogative, 
or of such functions as he might discharge in his individual capa- 
city. It was intended to bind him, by religious sanctions, to ob- 
serve the law ; but by no means to tie up his hands from consent- 
ing to such new laws as his Parliament might choose to propose 
to him. It was intended to guard against the usurpations and 
outrages of another Mary or James, and not to cripple the salu- 
tary powers of the whole legislature. ‘This, indeed, is perfectly 
evident from the very nature of the contrivance, as nothing can 
well be conceived more absurd, than to suppose that the Revolu- 
tion Parliament had it in view to defend the Protesant religion a- 
gainst the machinations of the Lords and Commons of England, 
by an appeal to the conscience of the Sovereign. ‘hat the oath 
applied only to his acts as an individual, is most distinctly ex- 
plained, accordingly, both in the debates by which the terms of 
the oath were settled, and in those that took place shortly after, on 
a proposal to modify some parts of it. See Grey’s Debates, Vol. 
VIL. & TX. 

In the second place, it is to be remembered, that this is a promis- 
sory oath imposed by Parliament on the Sovereign ; and that it is 
of the nature of all obligations of this sort, that they may be re- 
leased and discharged by the party by whom, or for whose behalf, 
they were imposed. If a man swears to pay a certain sum of mo- 
ney to another, it surely will not be pretended that he is bound to 
fulfil the oath, although the other expressly acquits him of the. 
debt: and, in like manner, if the Parliament of Great Britain 
propose any law to the King which might appear to contradict 
the tenor of this pri omissory engagement, it is plain, that, by that 
very proposition, they release him from the engagement, and dis- 
charge at once all obligation that might be founded upon it. 

In the third place, it is not easy to conceive how an oath to 
maintain the Protestant establishment can be in any respect vio- 
tated by merely admitting day Catholics to the civil rights of o- 
ther British subjects—leaving the Protestant church as the only 
established one, and in full and undivided possession of all her ho- 
— and endow me nts. 

In the fourth place, *the obligation to * maintain the Protestant 
© religion as established by law,’ and * to preserve to the bishops, 
© &c. all such rights as, by Jew, do or shall belong to = mm,” can 
evidently admit of no more than two interpretations. ‘The laws, 
here referred to, must either mean the laws which may be suc- 

cessively enacted by the legislature,—or the laws which had been 
enacted, and were actually in force, when the coronation oath was 
framed. If the former sup positivn n be adopted, then there is an 
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end of the question ; for, the relief which is now claimed by the 
Catholics is a legislative relief ; and the laws by which they are to 
be set free from their present disabilities, will then be the laws ac- 
cording to which his Majesty has sworn to govern his people, and 
to maintain his Church. If, on the other hand, it be alleged, that 
the laws referred to in the oath were the laws then in existence, 
and that the intention of that obligation was to restrain the Sove- 
reign from consenting to any measure by which the rights and 
privileges of his people, referable to religion, might even indi- 
rectly be varied,—then it follows, that in order to implement and 
render effectual that provision, the Catholic petition should in- 
stantly be granted, and the whole privileges, to which they there 
lay claim, instantly confirmed to them by the legislature. For it 
is a fact which has been studiously kept out of view by the ene- 
mies of this claim, that at the time when the present coronation 
oath was framed and taken by King William, Catholics sate in 
both Houses of Parliament in Ireland, and were eligible to ali of- 
Jices civil and military. The oath was framed in the first year of 
William and Mary; and Catholics were only deprived of the 
rights which they are now seeking to regain, by the acts of the 
third and fourth of those Sovereigns, and by the Ist and 2d of 
Queen Anne. ‘This dilemma, it is humbly conceived, brings the 
whole question to a very short issue, and seems to render any 
further discussion superfluous. 

We may remark, however, in the ast place, that the question 
seems to have been practically settled, in the course of the pre- 
sent reign, in a way that makes it diflicult to imagine upon what 
ground it can now be supposed attended with any difficulty. The 
objection is, that to admit Catholics to civil tights and privileges, 
from which the y were formerly excluded, is, in an indirect man- 
ner, to attack and expose the Protestant establishment; and that 
the King, therefore, cannot admit them to such privileges without 
a violation of his coronation oath. Now, if this were the first 
time that such privileges had been claimed or granted, we can 
understand, that some of the foregoing considerations might have 
been necessary, to obviate the scruples in which this objection has 
its foundation. But it is perfectly well known, that, in the course 
of the last thirty years, the Catholic subjects of the King have 
been admitted to a great variety of privileges from which they 
were formerly excluded ; and that the remaining disabilities, of 
which they now pray the removal, are infinitely fewer in number, 
and more insignificant in degree, than those for which they are 
already indebted to the goodness of his Majesty, and the wisdom 
of his advisers. If the coronation oath did not restrain the King 
from consenting to the repeal of the great mass of the penal and 
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disqualifying statutes in 1778, 1782, and 1793, by what casuistry 
can it be shown, that it should now restrain him from repealing 
the miserable remnant of that disgraceful code,—and, instead of 
a system fantastically compounded of fair sketches of liberality, 
and fragments of decayed oppression, ruling all his people by one 
consistent code of indulgence and justice ? 

These considerations appear to us at once so obvious and so 
conclusive, that we really find it exceedingly difficult to believe that 
there exist in the Royal breast those scruples upon the subject of this 
oath, to which so much indecent, and so much unconstitutional 
allusion has been made. We do not know that it is at all lawful 
to talk of such scruples. We are sure that an honest minister 
cannot be influenced in his conduct by any consideration of them ; 
and are most confident, that they would have given way long a- 
go, if they had been combated by all those who were satisfied of 
their fallacy, and aware of the importance of removing them.— 
But while duty cried. out that they should be resisted, interest sug- 
gested, that it was better to foster, to flatter, and to fall in with 
them ;—and those who boasted of adhering to the principles of 
Mr Pitt, bought their power by calumniating that cause, for the 
sake of which he had laid down his,—and pledged themselves to 
resist those very claims which he manfully acknowledged that 
both he and they were previously pledged to maintain. He re- 
tired from office, because he could not redeem his pledge to the 
Catholics of Ireland ; and they, calling themselves his disciples, 
contrived, soon after, to step into it, by pledging themselves a- 
gainst them ! 

We come now to the question of the Veto—a question, in our o- 
pinion, in itself of no very great importance, but momentous at the 
present crisis, from the dissensions it has bred among the Catho- 
lics themselves, and from the alarms it has inspired in some, and 
the apologies for inconsistency it has suggested to others, among 
their Protestant supporters. Sir J. C. Hippisley’s Speech and 
Appendix, with other documents that have come into our hands, 
enable us to give a clear statement of the facts with regard to this 
project. We shall afterwards venture to make some observations 
on the merits of the controversy it involves. 

The Catholic bishops are, as every body knows, elected by 
their brethren in each province, and their nomination con- 
firmed, and spiritual induction granted by the Pope—the whole 
business being conducted, like the other rites of their religion, 
without any communication with government. At the same time, 
it is perfectly well known, that, since the year 1782, government 
has had sn eye on these nominations; and that various communi- 
cations of an amicable nature have passed between the Catholic 
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prelacy and the Castle. In 1794, an address of thanks was 
presented by them to his Majesty, on account of the recent re- 
laxation of the popery laws; and, in the course of the same year, 
the college of Maynooth was founded, in consequence of a direct 
application from the same learned body. When the great measure 
of the Union was in contemplation, it is equally notorious, that 
the full measure of Catholic emancipation, and even something 
more, was held out to the leaders of that Body by the agents of 
government, both on this and on the other side of the water; 
and accordingly it appears, that, in 1798, a scheme was actually 
under consideration for a State provision for the whole body of 
the Catholic priesthood. At this period, a general meeting of 
the Catholic prelates was held in Dublin in January 1799; which 
was attended by the four metropolitans, and the six senior pre+ 
Jates of that church, who unanimously adopted certain resolu- 
tions, which were soon after communicated, both to their own 
flocks, and to the government of this country. Of these, the 
most remarkable was, that the proposal of ‘ allowing government 
* such an interference in the appointment of their bishops as 
* might enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the persons ap- 
* pointed, was just, and ought to be agreed to ;’ and * that, to 
* give this principle its full operation, the names of the candi+ 
* dates proposed should be transmitted to government ; and thaty, 
© if any objection was intimated within one month, the electors 
* should again convene, and propose another candidate. ’ 

‘These resolutions were put into the hands of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters at the time; and, as they had never been disavowed or come 
plained of by any member of the Catholic church, were of course 
understood, by all the parliamentary friends of emancipation, to cone 
tain the sentiments of that Body. ‘The probability and propriety 
of such concessions, and indeed of a far more extensive system of 
mutual indulgence and conciliation, was expatiated upon in the 
debates which took place in 1805, and called out no expression 
of jealousy or disapprobation on the part of any of the Catholics. 
The subject was again brought forward in May 1808; and, pre- 
viously to the discussion in Parliament, Dr Milner, who had 
been for many years the avowed agent of the Catholic prelates in 
this great question, suggested to Lord Grenville, Mr Ponsonby, 
and Mr Grattan, that some effect might be produced, by stating 
to Parliament, more in detail, the proposal to which his constitu- 
ents had so long agreed, of giving his Majesty a negative or veto 
upon the appointment of the Catholic bishops; and not doubting 
in the least, from the tenor of his instructions, that he had full 
powers to that effect, he did accordingly furnish them with a spe- 
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Catholic petition being granted, the bishops were willing, before 
supplying any future vacancy in their own body, to transmit the 
name of the proposed successor to the government, and, in case of 
his being objected to, to transmit another and another name, till 
an individual should be found, to whom no objection was made. 
In terms of this suggestion, this proposition was distinctly stated 
in Parliament by the distinguished persons already mentioned ; 
and is universally known to have produced an effect much greater 
than was anticipated by the most sanguine advucates of the cause. 
{t is particularly important to attend to the dates of the proceed- 
ings that ensued. 

The proposition was announced in Parliament on the 25th of 
May 1808 and instantly became the subject of discussion, both 
in Ireland and in this country; and yet, no murmurs were heard 

against it till after the middle of July ; nor was any disavowal or 
intimation of dissatisfaction made by the prelates in whose names 
it had been made, till the 14th of September thereafter. On the 
contrary, the thanks of the Catholic Body were returned to the 
statesmen who had moved and supported their petition; and no 
hint was given of any dissatisfaction at that proposal, which cer- 
tainly formed by far the most prominent and remarkable part of 
their statement. We have reason indeed io believe, that the pre- 
lates themselves were for some considerable time perfectly satis- 
fied with the proposition ; and, indeed, when it is considered that 
the whole ten leaders of their Body, who had ori ginally suggest- 
ed the measure in 1799, were still alive and in authority, it is 
much more easy to believe this, than to understand upon what 
ground they could afterwards intimate their dissent. ‘The true 
history of the matter we believe to be as follows. 

There has iong been-in Ireland a desperate and disaffected party, 
who, without much regard for the Catholic, or for any other re- 
ligion, are bent upon the complete separation of that country from 
England; and would not, in general, scruple to take the assist- 
ance of a foreign power to effect that separation. ‘To such per- 
sons, the existence of the Catholic disabilities, and of every thing 
else that was likely to breed hostility between the two countries, 
was an object of the utmost importance: nor could any thing be 
more fatal to ¢heir hopes, than the adoption of a truly wise, li- 
beral, and indulgent policy, by the government of this country. 
Seeing, therefore, that this proposal of the veto had produced a 
great effect on the English public, and promised to remove most 
of the obstacles that lay in the way of this great measure of 
conciliation, they set themselves to consider whether that dread- 
ed event might not be retarded by exciting jealousies and suspi- 
cions among certain descriptions ef the Catholics themselves 3 
and 
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and in this unhallowed attempt there was something in the state 
of the Catholic body that unfortunately promised them but too 
much success. 

The original managers of the Catholic cause were men of sin- 
gular prudence and moderation of character—of high rank, and 
acknowledged abilities. ‘The distinction they obtained by their 
judicious and well concerted endeavours, naturally excited the 
jealousy of some members of the body, who had not exactly the 
same qualifications ; and the very success which had crowned 
their efforts, produced, in the more sanguine and impetuous spi- 
rits, a degree of impatience at those slow and regulated move- 
ments, to which, in reality, they had been principally indebted 
for their success. In the crowded meetings of the Dublin Ca- 
tholics, accordingly, there had recently arisen a set of rash, tur- 
bulent, ambitious, or bigotted men, who evidently aimed at get- 
ting the management of this great cause, and in some measure 
the command of this great population, into their own hands ; and 
employed, for the attainment of this object, the common arts 
that are resorted to by all who are more desirous of popularity, 
than scrupulous about the means of procuring it. They flattered 
and inflamed their auditors, by speaking in exaggerated terms of 
their wrongs, their numbers, and their power; and, mingling 
something like the language of intimidation with their arguments, 
and remonstrances, affected a much warmer zeal for the rights of 
the Body, and a much more lofiy determination to bring the cause 
to a speedy issue, than had suited the cautious policy of their 
more experienced leaders. The success of those arts was neither 
to be wondered at, nor, in common times, very much to be dread- 
ed. The assembled multitudes in Dublin might applaud the ve- 
hement and bombastic harangues of a few ambitious counsellors 
and attornies; but the Catholic prelacy and aristocracy were likely 
to maintain a practical ascendancy in the management of their 
common cause. In this crisis, however, the question of the ve- 
to was suddenly brought under public discussion; and the mea- 
sure being furiously cried out against by those who trembled at 
the thoughts of a real conciliation, the cry was rashly taken up 
by the rash and sanguine, who spurned at the idea of compro- 
mise, and by the ambitious, who sought only for an opportunity 
to distinguish themselves.. By their impetuosity and their cla- 
mours, they confounded some, and infected others ; and appear- 
ing, by their noise. and activity, to be far more numerous than 
they actually were, they finally succeeded in indimidating the pre- 
lates themselves into an acquiescence in their absurd opposition. 

That this was actually the course and progress of the business, 
appears from all that we have been able to collect of the aaah 
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of that reverend Body. After thanking their agent and their par- 
liamentary advocates, without any hint of disapprobation, and e- 
ven intimating individually, as has been rumoured, their persua- 
sion, that what had been proposed in their name would meet with 
their unanimous sanction, they began, about the beginning of Ju- 
ly, to take alarm at the clamours which had been excited by the 
agitators in Dublin and other populous places ;—and, after hold- 
ing a partial assembly in that month, at which they are understood 
to have been divided in opinion, they postponed coming to any de- 
termination till they could take the sense of a general meeting in 
September. Before the day of that meeting, the ferment excited 
by designing or bigotted men, had attained avery formidable height; 
and the prelates, appalled at the idea of a schism in a church so cri- 
tically situated, and clinging fondly to that popular influence which 
is the chief reward of their labours, were induced, on the 14th 
September, to adopt an unanimous resolution, setting forth, that 
* it was inexpedient (not illegal, or contrary to their duty) to in- 
* troduce any alteration in the canonical mode hitherto observed 
*.in the nomination of Irish bishops ;’ and to this determination 
they afterwards adhered, in a second set of resolutions, and an 
address to the Catholic body at large, which they circulated in 
February 1810. 

Such are the facts relating to this projected ve/o on the part 
of the Crown ; and there are only two questions that can be rais- 
ed upon their statement, with reference to the great measure of 
emancipation. In the first place, it may be asked, whether the 
Catholics are justifiable in the opposition which they have made 
to it; and, 2dly, it may be asked, whether that opposition af- 
fords any reasonable ground for the legislature of this country re- 
fusing the prayer of their petitions, In our own opinion, both 
these questions ought to be answered in the negative. The de- 
mand of a ve/o on the part of government, was just and reason- 
able in itself ; but there seems to be no sufficient reason for mak- 
ing it 2 condition of the justice that was due to the laity. 

At the very first view, it must appear not a little unreasonable 
in the Catholics to reject absolutely even the negative interference 
of Government, in the nomination of their spiritual chieftains. 
The powers of bishops are very large in that communion, both 
over the bodies and the spirits of their congregations ; and we 
are not aware of any other society or institution that thinks itself 
entitled to a regular organization, and to the institution of high 
offices, without being submitted in some degree to the controul 
of the supreme government, by which all of its members are 
protected. We are perfectly aware of the spiritual independen- 
cy that is asserted by the Catholics, and by many other sects of 
religionists; 
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religionists ; but the vefo in question had not the most remote 
tendency to interfere with that supremacy and independence. 
The bishop, and the bishop alone, was to have spiritual power 
over his flock ; and was to derive the whole of that power from 
the ordination of the supreme pontiff. All that the government 
asked was, that it should have the means of preventing any dis- 
loyal person from being made 2 bishop—of interposing its nega- 
tive prior to ordination—and hindering a person, to whose eleva- 
tion to a situation of great influence in society there were strong 
civil objections, from being elevated to such a situation. We do 
not think that the pretension was much worth insisting on; but 
we do think that it had a solid foundation in expediency and jus- 
tice. 

Neither is there the leaft appearance of its being at all incon- 
fiftent with the principles or practice of the Catholic religion. 
On the contrary, Sir J. Hippifley has thown, in the cleareft man- 
ner, that formething equivalent, or fomething a great deal flronger, 
has been adopted in almoft all the Catholic communities in Eu- 
rope. Where the government was Catholic alfo, there was lefs 
need, perhaps, for precaution or jealoufy on either fle ;—and yet 
it is undeniable, that in Spain, in France, in Auftria, in Naples, 
in Venice and in 'Tufcany, laws were long ago pafled, declaring 
that no papal bull, edict, letter or decree, though relating only to 
{pirituals, fhould have execution within thefe feveral ftates, until 
backed and fanctioned by the Regium exsequatur of the civil go- 
vernment :—and by the old concordat between Leo X. and Fran- 
cis I., as weil as by the later concordat with Bonaparte, the direct 
nomination of the French bifhops is vefted in the civil govern- 
ment, to the utter exclufion of the fpiritual power. In countries, 
again, where the government is not catholic, fome controul, ci- 
ther greater, or equivalent to the propofed veto, feems to be uni- 
formly retained by the government over thefe epifcopal appoint- 
ments. In Ruffia, for example, a Catholic bifhopric was created, 
and the bifhop named by the late Emprefs, in 1782, and fpiritual 
induction granted by the Pope without any hefitation or remon- 
ftrance. In Prutflia, in like manner, the Roman Catholic bifhops 
of Silefia have always been dire€ly nominated by the Crown, ever 
fince the acquifition of that province, and their legitimacy recog. 
nifed at Rome with equal cordiality. In Canada, too, at this mo- 
ment, the Proteftant King of Great Britain aQtually nominates both 
the bifhop and coadjutor, without producing any fcandal or dif- 
content in any part of the Catholic church. The ufage, in thort, 
of the whole Chriftian world feemed to recognife the propriety of 
eftablifhing fome fuch point of contact between the two great 
eftablithments, of Government and of Religion, in every cafe where 
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they were not already in unifon ; and the nonexiftence of any fuch 

practice in paft times, in the cafe of Ireland, could only be ac- 
counted for from the unufual and difgraceful animofity with which 
the two religions, of the people and of the government, have 
hitherto looked on each other ; and for this very reafon, it appears 
to us, that the propofal for introducing fuch a channel of commu- 
nication ought to have been hailed with gratitude, as the harbinger 
and the fignal of improved and improving cordiality. 

So much for the faults of the Catholics, in this ill managed 
bufinefs of the veto ;—faults, however, for which there is at 
leaft this apology, that they were committed in agitation of fpirits, 
and on the fudden inftigation of fears and paflions, excited by de- 
figning and intemperate men, among the ignorant and the irritable 
of an opprefled and ill educated population. If there were cor- 
refponding faults on the fide of the Protestants, they will {carcely 
admit of an exeufe fo plaufible. 

Their firft fault, we think, was, in not taking meafures long 
2go to prevent the refiitance and diffenfions by which they have 
now been obftructed. The true policy would have been, to have 
applied to the Pope, foon after the firit propofition in 1799, and 
to have obtained his fan€tion to the projected arrangement ;—a 
fan€tion which would never have been refufed to the joint appli- 
cation of the Britifh government and the Catholic prelacy of Ire- 
land ; and which would have effectually prevented any murmurs 
or clamours, fimilar to what have fince been raifed by a mixture of 
bigotry and difaffe€tion. 

But in the next place, we muft fay, that we find it very diffi- 
cult to difcover either the wifdom of making this veto the condi- 
tion of granting the prayer of the Catholic petitions,—or the juf- 
tice of delaying to reffore their rights to one fet of men, becaufe 
another has refufed to make a reafonable conceflion. The Catho- 
lic petitions are prefented in name of the Catholic /aity; and they 
pray only for the removal of thofe civil difabilities, by which they 
are obftructed in their worldly career of honourable ambition or 
emolument. The vefo, onthe other hand, relates only to the ec- 
clesiastics ; and goes to veft a fort of negative patronage in go- 
vernment, as to the offices of the bithops.—Are there any ground, 
then, here, for a fair compenfation ?—Or, is it equitable to refufe 
juftice to the laity, becaufe the clergy will not hear reafon ?— 
When the queftion was about making a pecuniary provifion for 
the clergy themfelves, there was a fair opportunity for making fuch 
a ftipulation in return; but, when the only point is, whether it 
be reafonable that deferving Catholics fhould be excluded from 
being made Gencrals, Judges or Commiflioners, is it a fatisfa€tory 
anfwer to fay, that it is not much more unreafonable than for the 
Catholic bifhops to refufe the King’s vets on their nomination ? ‘ 
2 Se 
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So much for the abftra& juftice, and reafonablenefs, of the 
condition.—Let us look now, for a moment, to its po! icy. We 
mutt have this veto, it feems, on the nomination of the Catholic 
bifhops—becaufe the bithops have great influence in fociety,—and 
the Pope being now in the power of Bonaparte, may open, through 
them, a fecret and moft perilous channel of intrigue in the very 
heart of the kingdom. We do not mean abfulutely to deny the 
danger, (chough we think it of no very formidable magnitude) 5 
nor to call in queftion the pre pricty of attempting to obtain this 

efg.as the means of averting it. But we cannot perfuade our- 
fe Sy that it is a likely way “to get it, to po pone the Catholic 

nancipation till it be conceded 5 and are quite fatisfied, that we 
incur a far greater danger by leaving the Irth Catholics both with- 
out a veto and without emancipation, than if they were merely 
without the former. It does not appear at all probable, that we 
fhall ever perfuade the priefthood to allow us this veto on the ap- 
pointment of their bifhops, by merely continuing to exclude the 
laity from places of power and dignity; and if this rigid and 
exafperating fy{tem is not very fpeedily to produce this effect, is 
it poflible to doubt that we fhall be in much greater danger from 
irith difaff-Gion and intrigue, carried on either through bifhops 
or through laymen, if we continue to treat their whole popula- 
tion with contumely and rigour, than if we had gained their af- 
feGtion by a fyflem of liberality and indulgence? We have not 
the veto now :—and unlefs we proclaim an adlive and extermi- 
mating perfecution againit the whole feQ, we muft ftill Submit 
to let them have bifhops over whofe nomination we have no con- 
troul, and through whom the Pope may inftil into the nation the 
poifon which he has fucked from the heart of Bonaparte. The 
quettion then is, whether this poifon is more likely to produce the 
moft mali ignant ‘eff As, upon a nation irritated and difsppointed by 
the depreffion of its mof afpiring minds, and exafperated by the 
i!] fuccefs of the legal efforts it has fo long made for its liberation, 
or upon a nation which ws had generoufly pacified, and wifcly 
conciliated ,—where every Meant was full Sf j joy for its de liverange, 
and of gratitude to its deliverers, and which had al lready obtained, 
from the corficing generofity of its brethren, wll that could be 
boaftfully promifed by the doubtful and humiliating aid of a foreign 
avenger t 

Chis is our cheice—as to prefent and probable danger; and, 
‘ven as to the queftion of the vero itfelf, we cannot help thinking, 
that it would be granted with infinitely lefs reluctance to a go- 
vernment which had given fuch a fignal pledge of its confidence 
and aflv€tion, than to one which had invized diftruf by its fufpi- 
cions, and juttifi ‘d the apprehenfion of hoftility by the anxicty of 

5 Own ex clive precay tion. 
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In what we have now stated, we are far from being insensible 
to the necessity of providing for the prosperity of the two nations 
by a large and comprehensive scheme of conciliation—embracing 
many points connected with their religion, as well as many that 
beiong*to a different chapter; nor would we insinuate the least 
censure on the wisdom of the attempt that was made to for- 
ward this great scheme, by introducing the veto, at the same 
time that the civil disabilities of the Catholics were to be finally 
redressed and done away. ‘The attempt, we have already said, 
was reasonable and wise ; and the prospect of success, if judici- 
ous means had been employed, very fair and encouraging :—but 
now, when the attempt has obviously failed, and when obstacles, 
that cannot be speedily overcome, have put it out of our power 
to accomplish these two objects together, we do very seriously 
deprecate the policy or the feeling that would lead us to abandon 
that which is by far the most important, merely because it cannot 
now be carried with its most desirable accompaniments, Let us 
do what it is in our power to do, although we cannot do all that 
we would wish—and, above all, let us not neglect or postpone the 
doing of that which is urgent and indispensable, because we are 
not yet permitted to do all that would be convenient and agreea- 
ble. Let us medicate the wound which agonizes, and bind up 
that which is bleeding to death. There will be time enough, here- 
after, to foment those parts that are stiff and tumid, and to spread 
our balm over the spots that are still irritable and tender. 

We have now gone over the greater part of what we propofed 
to fay upon this moft momentous quettion, and willingly cet fhort 
what ftill prefles upon our attention. We cannot conclude, how- 
ever, without taking fume notice of the tone that has been lately, 
adopted among the enemies to this caufe, of reprefencing it as an 
gnsignificant, and as a party queition—a fubject which really is 
not worth corfidering for itfelf, and which has derived its whole 
importance from having been taken up by fa€tious and difappoint- 
ed men, in order to difturb the peace of his Majesty’s government | 
There is a bafenefs in the utter and inexcufeable falfehood of fuch a 
ftatement, that not only difhonours the caufe jt is meant to ferye, but, 
in fome meafure, degrades the dete€tor who is bound to expofe it. 
Was it an infigniticant caufe, then, for which Pitt refigned his power 
in the crifis of his country’s fate, and for which Burke declared, 
that he would willingly lay down his life ?—Was it an infignif- 
cant caufe which deprived the King of a powerful miniitry, wheu 
there was fcarcely an oppofition in exiftence ; and introduced their 
fucceffors to office under the heavy burden of a pledye, till then 
unknown, and unimagined, in the conftitution ?—which impelled 
bifhops to teftify in favour of a rival church, and againit the fen- 
jiments of the Sovereign ; and drove, even thofe who were pledy- 
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ed to oppofe the meafure, to acknowledge the juftice of its princi- 
ple? But there is other proof of its importance. It is a queftion 
touching the honour, and the comfort, and ‘the attachment, of 
three millions of our fellow fubjeéts—touching the tiphts and rhe 
pretentions of more than a-half of our army and our navy.—U 
con this iubjeét, Sir J. Hippifley has colle&ed fome valuable inform. 
ation. Of forty-fix thips of the line fucceflively ‘tationed at Piy- 
mouth, the Catholics in the crews exceeded the Proteftants in the 
proportion of three to two—and, at onetime, out of 470 patients 
in the naval hofpital, 360 were Catholic. ‘In the army, again, he 
‘itated, that ir was now univerfaliy admitted, that the-Catholic re- 
cruits greatly exceeded the Protettants. Of 3000 new levies, that 
marched lately to ‘the Ifle of Wight, only 160 were Proteitant— 
and of the 4000 who fought at Monte Video, 3900, at lealt, were 
Catholics. * Yet thefe are the men, about whom, we are told, it 
18 idle to take any intere(t ;—thefe are the men, whom a Reverend 
Divine (since made a Bishop) has exhorted us £ to drive trom our 
armies and our counciis,’ +--the men, whom a learned Docior 
{since made a Privy Counsellor.) is pleafed to qualify as neceffarily 
* traitors’ to their country t 

As to the imputation of this being a Party question, it is only 
necessary to turn to the names of those by whom it has been u- 
niformly and zealously patronised. By a party question, in the 
sense of this accusation, is meant a question that would only be 
stirred by those who were hostile to the monarchy--by danger- 
ous Whigs, in short, or persons having a certain tincture of Jaco- 
biuism. Yet, who were the great supporters of this cause, but 
the zealots of royalty~-the idols of rhe an.ijacobins--Mr Pitt and 
Mr Burke? Could that be a party question on which Fox and 
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* The way in which these brave men are treated with regard to 
the exercise of their religion, even in spite of the laws which have 
been passed for their protection, shows, more strongly perhaps than 
any thing.else, the strong tendency to oppression, which is generated 
and matured into habit, even by what remains of the Catholic code. It 
is stated by Sir J. A ppisley, in the Speech before us, and abundantly 
confirmed by the documents annexed, th: it the Catholic soldiery are 
most commonly mz patched indiscriminately to the establislied. church, 
without being at all permitted to attend their own —though sometimes 
only obliged to at tend the Protestant ‘worsiip alternately with the 
Catholic. 

+ Vide the Concio apud _——— Cantuariensem, July 1807, by 
Doctor B. E. Sparke, since created Bishop of Chester, p. 13.53 where 
the reverend person says, re it while the Catholics persist in their pre- 
sent errors, ‘ tamiu illos, tanguam omnis humani pariter divinique jurés 
* hostes, pertimescere &' A Curia Et MILITIA ARCERE NECESSC ESTs 

¢ Vide Dr Duizenin’s ‘ Fair Representation of the State of Ire- 


lend.’ 
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Pitt were, throughout all their lives, most cordially uni/ed ; and 
in which Burke, and Windham, and Grenville, continued te 
ly zealous and steady, when they served under the banners of the 
one or the other of these illustrious statesmen f—Is there one 
name, in short, that has been loved in our own times, or will be 
revered hereafter, by any sect or school of politicians, which is 
not ranked among the supporters of this great cause ?—or is there 
one, almost, among its creditable opponents, who has not, at 
some time or other, borne testimony to its importance, and to 
the general equity of its foundations ; 

It was our intention to have closed this article by the citation 
of some of the most remarkable passages in which almost all the 
distinguished men of this age have spoken of the subject now be- 
fore us ; but we have left ourselves no room for marshalling this 
host of ‘authorities. One or two, however, which have not been 
brought into general notice, we shall take the liberty of subjoin- 
ing. 

Of Locke, or of Adam Smith, it is unnecessary to mention 
more than the names; but it may not be so universally known, 
that Judge Blackstone, in the 4th book of his Commentaries, uses 
these, we trust prophetical, expressions. ‘ If a time shall ever 
© arrive, when all fears of @ pretender have vanished, and the ci- 
“« vil influence of the Pope shall have become feeble and despica- 

ble, not only in England, but in every kingdom of Europe,— 

then will be the time to remove those rigorous edicts against 

the Catholics ; at least, till their civil principles shall again call 

on the magistrate to renew them.’ ‘The time here anticipated 
by the learned Judge, is now come. ‘There is no longer a pre- 
tender to the throne of England ; and the Pope is reduced to the 
condition of a poor stipendiary in a foreign land; and yet we 
talk of the danger of emancipating the Catholics, with more ea- 
gerness than they did in the days of King William. 

The sentiments of the celebrated Dr Johnson, the most 7ea- 
Jous high-church and high-monarchy man ef all his cotempora- 
ry philosophers, are well recorded by Mr Boswell. Speaking of 
the dangers to the establishment, from any indulgence shown to 
the Catholics, and the ever famous cry of Popery ! ! he observed, 
that ‘those who can cry Popery! in the present times, would have 
© cried, fre! frre! in the time of the Deluge.’ And, on another 
occasion, ‘ Bursting,’ as Mr Boswell says, ‘ into a fit of gener- 
* ous indignation,’ he said, * the Irish are in a most unnatural 

state ;—the minority prevails over the majority. ‘There is no 

instance, even in the ten persecutions, of such severity as tha 

which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the Ci. \- 

tholics.’ From Mr Burke, we had marked several long peri- 
eds for queens but we restrain ourselves to one short passage ; 
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and chiefly for the sake of the matter of fact it contains. Speak- 
ing of the constitution of Canada after its conquest, in his letter 
to Sir H. Langrishe, he says, ‘ In that system, the Canadian Ca- 
* tholics were far from being deprived of the advantages or dis- 
* tinctions of any kind, which they enjoyed under their former 
* monarchy ; and when we gave them a popular representation, 
* by the choice of the Landholders, and an aristocratic represent- 
* ation, by the choice of the Crown,—neither the one nor the o- 
‘ ther was limited by a consideration of religion. It is true, that 
* some people here (and among them one eminent divine) pre- 
* dicted, that, by this step, we should lose our dominions in A- 
‘ merica. He foretold, that the Pope would send his indulgences 
* thither—that the Catholics would fall in with France—would 
* declare independence--and draw, or force, our other colonies in- 
* to the same design.—The independence happened, indeed, ac- 
‘ cording to his prediction, but in directly the reverse order ;— 
* all our Protestant colonies revolted ;—all joined themselves to 
* France ;—and it so happened, that Popish Canada was the only 
‘ place which preserved its fidelity, —the only place in which 
* France got no footing. ’——Such were the fruits of the only 
full and complete toleration which this country has yet extended to 
Catholics. Let any candid person say what would have been the 
consequence, if all persons of that persuasion had been disabled * 
and disconnected from the government in Canada, even as they 
now are in Ireland ? 

From the recorded opinions of Mr Pitt or Mr Fox, it is need- 
Jefs to quote any thing; but there is another teftimony, upon 
which alfo Death has now fet his feal, the import of which may 
not be fo generally known. Mr Windham, in a letter to Sir J. 
Hippifley in 1808, expreffes himfelf with his ufual maulinefs and 
candour, in the following words. 

“ The short argument is, that in this, as in other cases, you must 
chuse between opposite dangers ; and that the danger to be appre- 
hended from leaving the Catholics of Ireland in their present state, 
is greater than any that can be supposed to arise, in whatever length 
of time, out of the increase of their present privileges.—The condi- 
tion of Ireland is, for the greater part of its population, that of a 
sort of semi-barbarism; which not only keeps that country in a de- 
pressed state, deprived, for the greater part, of those advantages 
which nature seems to have intended for it, but renders it, in the 
present circumstances of the world, a source of continued and im- 
minent danger to us. This depressed and disordered state seems to 
have been altogether produced by the system of laws and govern- 
ment adopted originally, perhaps necessarily, but since continued 
unnecessarily. With respect to the Catholics, without converting 
them, the only operation of these laws has been to brutalize and bar- 
barize them, rendering them at the same time our enemies. Of 
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these laws, the greater part have, during the present reign, been re- 
pealed ; and, upon the same principle, as also with a view to con- 
wey to the Catholics the real and practical benefit of whut ha» alrea- 
dy been done for them: it would be right, in. my opinion, to repeal 
the remainder, The ‘danger of such repeal, even at any period the 
most distant, / cannot persuade myself to be any-at all. If the Church 
of England is ever to be overiuraed or undermined, it will not be by 
the Catholics. but by sects of a far different deseription, or by per- 
sons of no religion. whatever.” p. 86, 87. 

The ! Proceitauc bifhep of Elphin, an Irith bifhop, {peaks 
thus of the Catholics eround him. 

“ By far the greatest part of the population of my diocese are 
Roman Catholics. I know I cannot make them good Protestants ; 
I therefore wish to make good Catholics of them ; and, with this in- 
tention, I put into their hands the works of Gother, an eminent Ca- 
tholic divine.”” He adds, that “ speculative differences in some 
points of faith were of no account. His Roman Catholic brethren 
and himself had but one religion, the religion of Christians ;—and 
that, without justice to the’ Catholics, there could be no security. for 
the Protestant estabiishment.”” App. p- xxix. 

‘The opmions of Dr Paley arc fortunately well known; and, we 
have no doubt, will ultimately produce much effect. Thofe of 
Biliop Watfon, perhaps, are equally notorious; but we cannot 
refift the temptation of copying the following advertifement to 
his charge to his clergy, delivered in 1805, but not given to the 
world till 1808. It is in thefe words. 

« A numerous and respectable part of the clergy of my diocese 
requested me, at the time it was delivered, to publish the Charge 
now submitted to the world. I excused myself from complying 
with their request, because I considered the Catholic Question to 
have been then settled, at least for a time ; and I was unwilling to 
revive the discussion of a subject, on which I had the misfortune to 
differ in opinion from a majority in each House of Parliament. I 
have still that misfortune ;—but, looking upon the situation of the 
empire to be abundantly more hazardous now than it was three years 
ago, J have thought it a duty to declare publicly my approbation of a 
measure, calculated, I sincerely believe, above all other measures, to support 
the independence of the country, to secure the stability of the throne, 
to promote peace among fellow-subjects, and charity among fellow- 
Christians; and in no probable degree dangerous to the Constitution, 
either in Church or State.”” App. p. Ixxix, Ixxx. 

Another testimony, more honourable and more unequivocal, 
has still more lately been borne from the same Venerable Bench. 
The Right Revered Dr Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich, in the 
last debate upon this great question, delivered a speech, in sup- 
port of the motion for going into a committee, so full of sound 
reasoning, candour, and conciliation, as to make a sensible im- 
pression on the whole of his noble auditory ; and from which = 
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would gladly make a large extract, if our limits did not now im- 
pose upon us the necessity of drawing to a conclusion. 

To thefe names we fhall add another, which we believe was ne- 
ver coupled with them before—the name of the Right Honourable 
Dr Patrick Duigenan! This learned perfon, who has lately main- 
tained, that to admit Romanifts into Parliament, would be * to call 
* traitors to the fovereignty ;’ and defcribed the Catholics, in ge- 
neral, as perfons ‘ taught by their religion to renounce and difobey 
* the legiflature of their country; and thus ¢o allay superstition 
* with treason, and to sanctify rebellion :’—this very zealous and 
charitable perfon, in a printed letter addrefled by him to Mr Grat- 
tan in 1798, when his employers were canvafling in all quarters 
for the Union, is pleafed to give it as his opinion, 

— That were we one people with the British nation, the pre- 
ponderance of the Protestant Body in the whole empire would be so 
great, that all rivalships and jealousies between Protestants and Ro- 
manists would cease for ever ; and it would not be necessary to curb Ro- 
manists by any laws whatever.”’ p. 59, 60. 

This is enough for Dr Duigenan: nor fhould we have thought 
it worth while to bring the inconfiftencies of fuch a writer into 
notice, if the paflage now cited did not prove how very openly 
and clearly the avowed agents of government held out the pro- 
mife of entire emancipation to the Catholics, when their aid was. 
fuppofed to be neceflary to render them and the Englifh Proteft- 
ants ‘one people.’ That great event has now been accomplifhed 
for ten whole years; and our readers have already feen, in the 
recent language, and the recent honours of Dr Duigenan, how 
{crupuloufly his promifes have been kept, by himfelf and by his 


cont{tituents. 


Art. II. Mémoires du Prince Eugéne de Savoie, Generalissémé 
des Armées Autrichiennes. crits par lui-méme. 8vo. Parisy 
1810, 


N acquaintance with the general facts of modetn history, is, 
after all, but an introduction to that accurate knowledge of 
affairs which can only be gained from the study of Biography. In« 
to this all the details of the annalist, and much of the speculation 
of those who write the philosophy of history, resolve themselves. 
In very long periods of time, or in certain critical conjunctures, 
the operation of general causes may be traced with considerable 
certainty ; but, in the details of particular events, the opinions and 
actions of a few eminent individuals ate generally quite deci- 
sive ; and, while the eyes of the multitude are fixed on the great 
movements of politics or war, the governing springs are generally 


concealed from their view. ‘To remedy this defect, the historians 
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sometimes ventures to interpose the efforts of his own sagacity, 
and to supply, by conjecture, the want of actual information, 
Hence the number of contradictory theories and extravagant i- 
maginations with which we are daily presented under the name of 
historical compilations, and which seem calculated for no other 
purpose than merely to exasperate the arimébicy, or to gratify the 
eagerness, of party feelings. To a certain extent, both sides a- 
gree, in matter of fact; but doubt, dissension, and mutual re- 
vilings arise, when the causes and the minuter details of great e- 
vents are to be analyzed. It is then that we wish for the power 
of Gulliver, to call up the illustrious dead, and to interrogate 
them respecting their secret counsels and transactions. Fortunate- 
ly, a regard for the opinion of posterity, has induced some of 
them to leave memorials of this nature, deposited among their 
families or friends ; and we are now to notice one of the most cu- 
rious and instructive monuments of this kind that ever found its 
way into public notice. 

We are admitted, in these memoirs, into the confidence of a 
statesman and hero, with whose life a very important period of 
our history is closely connected. ‘We are instructed by the can- 
did recitals of a powerful mind, viewing every object in a great 
and masterly style; disclosing the most secret causes of events; 
simplifying the apparent mysteries of Court intrigues; doing jus- 
tice to neglected or injured merit; and throwing the broad light 
of genius over the obscurest parts of his career. 

We are particularly struck, in this work, with the candour and 
warmth of heart, displayed by Prince Eugene, in speaking of the 
French Generals to whom he was opposed, and by the simplicity 
with which he relates his own actions, as well ag the severity 
with which he judges his own mistakes. It is in this respect, 
perhaps, that we feel the strongest and the most humiliating con- 
trast to the habits of modern times, when, instead of this chival- 
rous tone of magnanimity, modesty and candour, we meet with 
nothing, éven in the narratives of great commanders, but speci- 
mens of that vulgar, boasting, and degrading rancour, which used 
to be the characteristic of the lowest of the people. Of his friends 
and colleagues, the Prince generally writes, or rather speaks, with 
enthusiasm : for he appears to have dictated the greater part of the 
book to a secretary, in consequence of which, perhaps, it has all the 
ease and poignancy of private conversation. We consider it,indeed, 
as a treasure of anecdote, and shall make pretty free with its con- 
tents ; though few of our readers will probably neglect to give the 
original a place in their libraries. 

The editor of this work is a French emigrant who chuses to 
conceal his name ; but he has given a full account of the manner 
in which the manuscript came into his hands. It was originally 
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lent by the Princess of Hildbourghausen, niece to Prince Eu- 
gene, and his heiress, to the Count de Canales, who contrived 
not to return it. From him it came into the possession of the Comte 
de Guasco, and, upon his death, ito that of M. de Ferraris, who 
gave it on his deathbed to the editor. It was originally publish- 
ed at Weymar, in 1809: and several names and dates aie given, 
by which the account here presented may be verified in all its parti- 
culars.—The work, however, bears internal marks.of authenti- 
city. It is written with great brevity, great carelessness, and 
great vivacity—in a tone of levity and occasional hardheartedness, 
that marks the man of the world-——and wich so much of the gay, 
familiar, and sarcastic manner of the genuine French wits, as 
frequently to remind us of the brilliant Memoires de Grammont.— 
But it is fair that the reader should now have a few specimens. 
‘The short Preface of the author, we think, is very characteristic. 

“ Some historians, good or bad, will probably take the trouble of 
entering into the details of my youth, which I no longer remember. 
At all events, they will speak of my mother ; a little too intriguing, 
to be sure; driven from the Court, exiled from Paris, and suspected, 
I believe, of sorcery, by people who were no great conjurers. They 
will tell, too, how I was born in France, and how I left it, burning 
with fury against Louis XIV, who refused me a company of caval- 
ry, because, he said, I had too weak a constitution; and an abbey,- 
because he pretended (on I do not know what stories respecting me, 
current in the gallery of Versailles) that my vocation was rather to 
pleasure than piety. But, however that was, no Huguenot, banished 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, ever cherished a stronger ha- 
tred against him: and when Louvois said, on hearing of my depar- 
ture, “ It is all the better, he will never see France again, ”—I vowed 
that I never would, except as a conquering enemy—and I kept my 
worpD. I have seen it on more sides than one; and it has not been 
my fault if I have not penetrated farther. But for the English, 1 
should have given law in the capital of the Grand Monarque, and 
shut up his Marnrznon in a convent for life ! ” 

This perfonal pique againit Louis XIV. is apparent throughout 
the work. In this flight manner did that politic monarch create 
his moft formidable adverfaries ! 
~The Memoirs begin, in 1683, with a fmart farcafm againtt 
Louis, for his connexion with the Turks, infpite of his devo- 
tion ; and with an account of the author’s firft{military fervice at 
the battle of Vienna, where, he fays— 

‘ The confusion of the day can only be confusedly described. 
The Poles, who had clamberedvup-to Leopoldsberg, nobody knows 
why, came down again like madmen, and fought like lions. The 
Turks, not knowing which way to front, having neglected the ad- 
vantage of the ground, behaved, as usual, like idiots. ’ 

We omit fome fpirited pictures of different achons with the 
Turks, to quote a charateriftic pillage, refpeQing the affiult on 
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the Caftle of Borda, where Prince Eugene was left to guard the 
Imperial lines. 

* But this accursed Grand Vizier, quiet on a height, not daring 
to attack me, I do not know why, saw, with more coolness than mys 
self, this important place taken and plundered before his face. ’ 

Again, atter an animated defcripiion of the taking of «Belgrade 
by ftorm, he adds, in his peculiar manner— 

* Nothing could be more brilliant,—or more sanguinary. How 
strangely one may sometimes find amusement in the midst of hor- 
ror! *] shall never forget the appearance and grimaces of some Jews, 
who were employed to throw into the Danube about twelve thousand 
dead bodies, to spare the trouble and expense of burying them.’ 

We are next prefented with his negociations, to engage the 
Duke of Savoy on the fide of the Emperor, in which he did not 
completely fucceed. He obferves of this prince, and the Duke 
of Lorrain, that ‘ their geography prevented them from acting 
like men of honour.’ Alas, this powerful motive is too much 
extended in our times ! 

We thall give his account of the battle of Staffarde, as a {peci- 
men of the colloquial ftyle of thefe recolletions. 

‘ The ministers of the Emperor had promised to let me have se- 
ven thousand men, to support Victor Amadeus. I knew the slow- 
ness with which every thing is decided and ordered at Vienna; and, 
eager to engage the French, whom I had never yet seen opposed to 
me, I went to join the Duke of Savoy at his camp of Villa Franca. 
** You are come in good time,” said he; “ I am just going to give 
battle to Catinat.”’—“ Then you must take care of your move- 
ments,” said 1; “ he is an excellent general, and commands the 
old troops, the flower of the French infantry. Your’s are new le- 
vies, and mine are not yet come up. ”—“ What does that signify?” 
said the Duke; “ L know the country better than Catinat: to-mor- 
row I shall advance with my army to the Abbey of Staffarde.” 
Instead of making the attack, however, we had to sustain it. The 
right wing, where the Duke was placed, was attacked in front. ‘Lhe 
French wimg crossed marshes which were believed to be impracti- 
cable ; and after having turned, and beaten ours, bith their wii gs 
united, and fell upon our left, where I commanded. I mace my 
retreat in as good order as I could; and in the rear-guard, cums 
posed of gendarmes, and the lifeguards of Savoy, I was slighily 
wounded by a spent ball. I did not choose to remind my dear ccu- 
sin of his presumption, or my prediction; but I endeavoured to ve- 
pair matters a little, at least in point of glory ; for, some time afters 
I had the good fortune to cut off a large detachment, which liad 
pillaged Tivoli. It fell into an ambuscade, from which, hearing the 
French coming, who sung to the utmost stretch of their throats, I 
sallied out to fall upon them. I scolded my soldiers for’ treat- 
ing the prisoners @ /a turgue. But they had been so long on that 
service, that they had forgot that it was usual to give quarter to 
Christians. ’ 

In 
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In 1692, PrinceEugene prevailed on the Duke of Savoy to invade 
France, on the fide of Diuphiné, which, he fays, would have 
been fuccefsful, had not the Duke been feized with the fmallpox, 
—in confequence of which the army retreated. This fa&t, we be- 
lieve, has been little known, at leait in its full extent. ‘There are 
many traits of the Duke’s inftability, which are extremely pi- 
quant ; but they would occupy too much of that fpace which 
mutt be devoted to more intereiting matter. Though conflantly at 
war, and fighting with the moft defperate bravery, it was always 
a very doubrful point, whether he wifhed to gain even the battles 
which he fought. 

In 1696, Louis attempted to regain the Prince, and made him 
offers, which were indignantly rejected. This faét, we believe, 
is entirely new. So is the following.—While the Prince was on 
his march to attack the Turks at Zenta, a courier brought him a 
pofitive order from the Emperor to avoid a battle. He put the 
letter in his pocket, attacked the enemy, and obtained a fignal 
victory ; which is defcribed in his energetic manner. On his re- 
turn to Vienna, the Emperor fent to demand his {word ; and put 
him under arreft. On the report that he was to be tried for his 
life, an infurreétion took place in Vienna. He was enlarged, and 
fent to command in Hungary. 

In 1699, he gives a fketch of his private life. 

* In thts year I began my fine library, and conceived a passion 
for gardens and palaces. I bought, from time to time, some beau- 
tiful cabinet pictures, and some drawings very little known. I was 
not rich enough yet to form a gallery ; and [ did not like prints, be- 
cause others might have the same. I have never liked copies of any 
kind, or talents which consume valuable time. Some wind-instru- 
ments, marches, military or hunting airs, trumpet-calls, or agree- 
able airs of comic operas, dispensed me from talking during dinner, 
or from hearing tiresome speakers. ’ 

In 1700, began his friendship with Villars, then French am- 
bassador at Vienna, which seems to have been warm and sincere 
on the part of both these great men. Here follows one of the 
curious conversations, which, the editor informs, ate written in the 
Prince’s own hand. 

“ It is no fault of mine,” said Villars, “ if, without stopping to 
quell the rebellion in Hungary, you insist upon going to war with 
us. I only wish, my Lord, that you would be persuaded to treat me, 
like those gentlemen, who turn their backs on me here, and who will 
do the same elsewhere, if 1 command an army. ”—* This,” says 
the Prince, “ wa¢a sally 2 Ja Villars. You think, perhaps,” he 
added, “ that the Turks will take a part, because the Abbé Joachin 
has prophesied that the Empress will have twins, one ot which will 
gain the throne of Constantinople. ”—“ I myself have no quarrel 


with you, M. de Villars,” said I; “ for in your correspondence, . 
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little in the light French style, you have drawn my portrait with the 
hand of a friend: but there are people who complain of your im- 
prudences ; and the Court complains of having read in your de- 
spatches, * We shall see whether the Christ of Leopold’s Chapel 
will speak to him, as it did to Ferdinand II. It is there still; 1 
have seen it with my own eyes.””—Even private men never forgive 
ridicule ; judge of the effect which a sarcasm must produce on a so- 
vereign. “ I have only supported myself in this country,” re- 
plied he, “ by singular reserve in conversation. But I am a little 

angry at you Austrians, who, among other stories, say that I con- 
spired with Ragotz against the person of the Emperor. ” * That 
is another piece of stupidity,” said 1; * it was owing to ri recol- 
lection of this phrase in an intercepted letter, while you served with 
us as a volunteer: * Iam an Austrian in the army, but a Frenchman 
at Vienna.’ ”—“ There is much implied in that,” said the Noodles. 
“ There have been no conspiracies against our Emperors ; they have 
never been assassinated. We have no Jacques Clement, or Ravail- 
lac. Our people are net enthusiastic like yours; but they are more 
steady. There are scarcely any crimes committed in Austria. ”— 
Some persons wished to persuade Leopold, last year, that there had 
been an attempt to kill him, because a ball had passed through his 
hat, in hunting. “ Let them find the man,” said he, with his 
Spanish air; “ he is a bungler of one kind or other; he is dying 
with fear, or dying of hunger; give him a thousand ducats. ” 

In {peaking of the celebrated furprife of Cremona, the Prince 
pays high compliments to the courage of the French; and inti- 
mates, that he was much diffatisfied with the conduét of his own 
troops. His account agrees very nearly with that of Folard. 

Of the Duke de V endons; he uniformly {peaks in the warmeft 
terms of eulogium.—‘ ‘The able, the intrepid, the amiable, the g gene- 
rous, the dexterous difcoverer of his enemy’s projyeéts—fometimesin- 
difcreet refpe€ting his own—the affable, the indolent Vendome !’— 
Such is the language which he fupports, even refpecting thofe great 
battles, in which he defeated this general. During Prince Eugene’s 
blockade of Mantua, he threw up entrenchments round his camp, 
twenty feet high. * Who,’ fays he, * would believe that I had 
learned fomething from the Turks, and that the Turks had learn- 
ed fomething from the Romans? This practice they muft have 
derived from fome of thofe omnipotent colonifts, like the Etrufcan 
forms of vafes and pitchers, which are to be found in every cot- 
tage.’ 

He confirms the curious fa&t, of his having attempted to fur- 
prife the French army, by lying in ambufcade with his own, on 
the {pot where they intended to take up their encampment. ‘This 
bold idea was fru‘trated, as is well known, by the accident of a 
French officer’s mounting the dike, to gain an extcnive view of 
the country. ' 
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In 1703, we find him, as War-minifter, telling the Emperor 
moft important truths. ‘ Your army, Sire, is your monarchy ; 
without that, you would foon be a vaffal of the Turks, the French, 
or, perhaps, the Hungarians. Your capital is a frontier town, 
Your Majefty has no fortrefs, on any fide; every one is paid, ex- 
cepting thofe who ferve you. Make peace then, Sire, if you can- 
not carry on war; which it is apparent you cannot, without the 
money of England. Whatare your minifters doing, to take no ad- 
vantage of the national hatred againft France, and to embroil you 
with all Europe, even with your own fubjeéts?’ In the next 
year, the Hungarian infurgents a@tually entered the fuburbs of 
Vienna, and endangered the fafety of the court. 

Leopold, he fays, could never bear to hear truths, excepting 
when he was afraid. The Prince now gained over Queen Anne 
and Marlborough to the Imperial intereft; and began his great 
campaigns againft France. We fhall give his account uf the bat- 
tle of Blenheim. , 

* With patience, and without fighting, Tallard and Marsin might 
have forced me to abandon Bavaria; for 1 had no other place than 
Nordlingen for the establishment of my magazines. But these gen- 
tlemen were impatient; and the Elector was enraged at the pillage 
which I had allowed Marlborough to commit, who, by that means, 
was entirely with me. We loved and esteemed each other sincerely. 
He was a great statesman and general. 

* They had eighty thousand men as well as ourselves. But why 
did they separate the French from the Bavarians? Why did they 
encamp so far from the rivulet, which would have impeded our at- 
tack? Why did they throw twenty-seven battalions, and’ twelve 
squadrons into Blenheim? Why did they disperse so many other 
troops in the neighbouring villages? Marlborough was more fortu- 
nate than myself, in his passage of the rivulet, and his fine attack. 
A little steepness of the bank made me half an hour later. My in- 
fantry behaved well; my cavalry very ill. I had a horse killed un- 
der me. Marlborough was checked for a moment, but not repuls- 
ed. I succeeded in rallying some regiments, which had at first been 
shy of attacking ; (qui d’abord n’avaient pas voulu mordre.) I led 
them back four times to the charge. Marlborough, with his infant- 
ry and artillery, and sometimes with his cavalry, got rid of that of 
the enemy, and went to take Blenheim. We were all driven back 
for a moment by the gendarmerie ; but we ended, by pushing them 
into the Danube. I had the greatest obligations to Marlborough, for 
his alterations in the dispositions, according to circumstances. A Ba- 
varian dragoon took aim at me; one of my Danes luckily prevented 
him. We lost nine thousand men ; but twelve thousand Trench kill- 
ed, and twenty thousand eight hundred prisoners, prevented them, 
this time, from singing the usual Ze Deum for their defeats, whicl: 
they make it a point never to acknowledge. ’ 

Shefe rapid, but mafterly pictures of great actions, are ineflim- 
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able. They refolve many curious queftions in taétics, when clofe- 
ty ftudied ; while they make us almoft partakers in the fcene, by 
their general! fpirit and effect. But they occur too frequently, to 
be particularized. For this reafon, we thall pafs over the battle of 
Turin, giving only the Prince’s ftriking and candid acknowledze- 
ment at the clofe. © My good fortune would have it, that Mar- 
fin ftayed to receive me, with his eighty thoufand men behind the 
fines: if he had come to attack and turn me beforehand, I fhould 
have been a good deal embarraffed with my thirty thoufand.’ Nor 
muft we omit his remark on the noted Bonneval and Langallerie, 
whom he had promoted to the rank of generals in the Imperial 
fervice: * I was forry that they turned out ill: they pretended to 
be freethinkers, who are almoft always unfteady. The affe&ation 
of irreligion is, independent of its foolifh impiety, a mark of bad 
tafte. ’ 

In 1707, he meditated the invafion of France, on the fide of 
Toulon. ‘ This,” he fays, ‘ would have infallibly fucceeded, had 
not two curfed cardinals, Grimani and Pignatelli, engaged the 
Emperor, in fpite of the Duke of Savoy and himfelf, to undertake 
the conqgueit of Naples.’ Louis XIV, he obferves, would have 
been much more mortified by the lofs of Dauphine, Languedoc, 
and Provence. The abfence of the Dutch fleet, in the Neapolitan 
expedition, faved Toulon. ‘ Such,’ he exclaims, ¢ are cabinets, 
parliaments, ftates-general, and coalitions !” 

We cannot resist the temptation to translate the account of the 
battle of Oudenarde, in 1708. It abounds in curious particu- 
lars. \ 

‘ The French had 100,000 men in the Low Countries; Marl 
borough had only 60,000, I received orders to march to his assist- 
ance. I pushed on my troops by forced marches, and rode post my- 
self, fearing that a battle might be fought without me. Cadogan 
came to compliment me at Maestrich. He told me that the French 
had surprised Ghent, Bruges, and Plaskendael, and that I was want- 
ed. I passed through Brussels, where my interview with my mo- 
ther. after a separatien of twenty-five years, was very touching, but 
very short. I found Marlborough encamped at Asch, between Brus- 
sels and Alost; and, learning that the enemy had their left on the 
other side of the Dender, I asked Marlborough, on arriving, whe- 
ther he did not intend to give batile? “ It is my intention,” said 
he, “ immediately ; and 1 see with pleasure, but without surprise, 
that the same reflection has occurred to us both, that, without fight- 
ang, they might cut off our communication with Brussels. I should 
like, however, to wait for your troops.” I would not advise it, ” 
aeplied 1; “ for the French would have time to retreat.” 

* Vendome wished to oppose our passage of the Dender. He said 
#o the Duke of Burgundy, whom bad advisers inclined to march te- 
wards Ghent, ‘ When you let Pyince Eugene see that you wish to 
avuidg 
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avoid an action, he knows how to force you to it.” I saw this phrase 
in his justificatory letter, which he printed on his return to Paris. 

* Cadogan went to Oudenarde; and, in a few hours, threw a bridge 
across the Scheldt. “ It is still time,” said Vendome to the Duke 
of Burgurdy, “ to countermand your march, and to attack, with 
the troops we have here, that part of the enemy’s army which has 
passed the river.” The Duke hesitated ; stopped on the height of 
Garves ; lost time; wished to turn back; sent twenty squadrons to 
dispute the passage; recalled them ; and finally said, “ Let us 
march to Ghent. ”’——® It is now too tate, ” said Vendome; “ you 
cannot move at present ; in half an hour you will have the enemy up- 
on your hands. ”—“ Why did you stop me, then?” said the Duke 
of Burgundy.—* In the hope that you would attack immediately, ”” 
replied he; ** but there is Cadogan eer master of the village of 
Hurne with six battalions. Let us draw up at least as well as we 
can.” Rantzaw began the attack. He overthrew a column of ca- 
valry, and would have been defeated in his turn, but for the electo- 
ral prince of Hanover, who, in the charge, had his horse killed under 
him. Grimaldi ordered a charge too early, and unskilfully. “ What 
are you doing ?”’ cried Vendome, who came up at full speed: “ you 
are wrong. ”—“ The Duke of Burgundy has ordered it,” replied 
he.—“ Ah! the Duke is angry at having been contradicted, and on- 
ly thinks of contradicting others.” Vendome wished the left to 
charge. “ What are you doing?” said the Duke of Burgundy ; 
# J forbid it: there is a ravine, and an impassable marsh.” One 
may imagine the anger of Vendome, who had passed over the ground 
a moment before. Without this misunderstanding, we should per- 
haps have been beaten; for our cavalry was more than half an hour 
in order of battle before the infantry could join. For this reason, I 
abandoned the village of Hurne, to send the battalions to support 
the squadrons on the right wing. But the Duke of Argyle came 
up, with all possible speed, at the head of the English wfantry ; 
—afterwards the Dutch, though much more slowly. “ Now, ” 
said I to Marlborough, “ we are at last ready to fight.” It was 
six o’clock in the evening, on the 11th of July; so that we had still 
three hours of daylight. I was on the right, at the head of the 
Prussians. Some baitalions turned their backs, on being attacked 
with unexampled fury. They rallied, and repaired their fault; and 
we regained the ground we had lost, The battle then began along 
the whole of the line. The sight wassuperb; it was one sheet of 
fire. Our artillery produced a vast effect. That of the French, by 
the uncertainty which prevailed in their army, from the disunion of 
the commanders, was very ill posted, and did littleexecution. With 
us it was very different; we loved and esteemed each other. Evea 
Marshal Ouverkerke, venerable for his age and services, an old 
dricnd of mine and Mar!borough, obeyed us, and fought ardently, 

‘Asa proof of our good hi: urmony ;—-affairs were going iil on 
the righ t, where I commanded. Marlborough perceived it, and 
gent me a reinforcement of eighteen battalions, without which I could 
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searcely have supported myself, I then advanced, and made the 


dome on foot, with pike in hand, encouraging his soldiers. He mace 
$0 vigorous a resistance, that I. should never-have succeeded, but 
for Natzmer, who, at the head of the Prussian gendarmes, pierced, 
broke the enemy, and gave me a complete victory,—Marlborongh 
purchased his success mote dearly on the left, where he attacked in 
front. . While Ouverkerke dislodged the enemy from the hedges and 
villages,. Nassau, Fries and Oxenstiern pushed their infantry beyond 
the dafiles, but were roughly handled. by the household troops, who 
came toits assistance. I mnowreturned my obligation to the Duke. [ 
sent Tilly, who, making a great circuit, took the brave household 
troops in the rear, when they had almost snatched the victory from 
us; but atlength it was decided. The darkness of the night hin- 
dered our pursuit, and suggested to me a method of increasing thé 
number of prisoners, I sent drums to different places, with orders 
to beat the ook retreat; and I placed my French refugee officers 
to cali, on all sides, Herc, Picardy!—Here, Champagne !—Here, 
Piedmont !. The French soldiers flocked in, and I made a good har- 
vest of them: we took seven thousand in all. ’ 

We meet with a most singular avowal, on occasion of an ine 
terview with his mother, after this battle, and with a secret anec- 
dote of that lady. 

* The joy of revenge mingled a little with that of our victory: 
she was pleased to see the. King humbled, who had quitted her fur 
another woman in her youth, and had banished her in her old age. 
It is singular, that, when advanced in years, she married the Duke 
d’Ursel, without taking hisname. This was unknown to every one. 
Tt could neither be a marriage of conscience or of convenience, but 
probably of idleness and ennui. We could not help rallying a little 
on the former devices of the amorous monarch, and his Place des Vic- 
toires." Pp» 82 ; ; 

Next comes a most spirited description of the taking of Lisle, 
srith many expressions.of.esteem and pity for Vendome, who urged 
the Duke of Burgundy, without effect, to attack the besieging 
armies.. The Prince mentions, on this occasion, the story of an 
attempt to poison him, by a piece of paper enclosed in’ a letter, 
and comments on it with the most gallant spirit. * I am per- 
© suaded,’ says he, * that it was untrue; because, at Versailles, 
they were too generons, and, at Vienna, too devout. ’ 

We omit the brilliant, and even gay picture of the taking of 
the Citadel, to introduce. one of the conversations (peculirr to 
this.book) with Maréchal Boufflers, afier its surrender. Prince 
Eugene said to him, 

“If you could have been both within the place and without, at 
the same. time, M. le Maréchal, and if there had been no other 
princes in France than. M. de Vendome, wh6ém I name as such from 
my love of Henry 1V., I should never have taken Lille.”—* Do 
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you believe in good luck, in making war?” said he; “ I see no- 
thing in you but good management. ”—“ If my management has 
sometimes succeeded, ” replied I, “ it was partly because I had the 
good fortune to be opposed by bad generals ; and that is good luck. ” 
—* The only kind of bad luck which T will allow,” said the Ma- 
réchal, “ is the want of opportunity : but a beaten general is always 
in the wrong, without some extraordinary accident; such as an order 
misunderstood, or the death of the messenger: he may then have 
some excuse ; but there can be none for a general who is surprised 
and defeated. The ignorant alone make war a game of chance; 
and they are caught im the end. Charles XII. is not one of them ; 
and I see, by the news which I received this morning, that, while 
we are speaking, he is playing very deep. ” 

In 1709, we find the Prince and M.rlborough endeavouring to 
draw Villars from a strong position, by laying siege to lournay $ 
but in vain. ‘ Let us go and take Mons,’ said I to Marlborouyh ; 
‘ perhaps this devilish fellow will tire of being so prudent.’ ‘The 
arrival of the troops of Tournay, however, decided our herors 
to attack the French; and gave them the victory of Malplaquet, 
which has been so much discussed by the French military writers. 
We have the uncommon satisfaction of comparing the accounts 
given of this action by the opposing generals themselves, by re- 
ferring to the Memoirs of Maréchal Villars, written also by him- , 
self, and published at Paris in 1765. They agree in the princi- 
pal facts ; but, while Prince Eugene tells us, that he finished the 
battle by turning the enemy’s centre after the defeat of the wings, 
the Maréchal ao us, that had not himself and Albergotti been 
carried off the field wounded, and two generals killed, the Prince 
would have been taken in flank and defeated, during this m.iiceu- 
vre. But the French officer, »ho commanded on the right, durst 
not take upon himself the important movement of quitting his 
entrenchments, to attack the allies. During the sieges which fol- 
lowed this victory, the Duke of Marlborough proposed to attack 
Villars, in his position of covering Arras. ‘ 1 will wager,’ said 
Prince Eugene, ‘ that you will find nothing can be done, But 
let us reconnoitre him.’ When the Duke had satisfied himself, 
he said—* It is so—let us go on taking towns.” But this bril- 
liant career was soon to terminate, by the secession of Engiarid 
from the alliance,—aa event, of which the illustrious author gives 
the following most improbable account. 

‘ Tallard, more dangerous in peace than in war, whom I should 
not have left prisoner in England, if I could have suspected that he 
would obtain credit there, made the Tories triumph, and crushed the 
Whigs. His attentions to Miss Masham, the Queen’s new favourite, 
in place of the Dutchess of Marlborough ; his address im society; his 
presents of burgundy and champagne to Right Honourable Mem- 
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bers of Parliament, who admired them, changed the face of affairsvin 
Europe!’ 

We believe that there has feldom been lefs purity or principle in 
Englith ftatefmen, than during the greater part of the glorious.reign 
of Queen Anne; but ‘we look upon this ftory as one of the common 
blunders of foreign politicians in judging of Englith affairs. In- 
deed, the illuftrious author, who had certainly more means of fe- 
duction than the captive Tallard, afterwards admits, that he found 
this expedient for changing the face of Europe not very fuccefsful. 
He could not get the war renewed, nor Marlborough replaced, 
though he came to England on purpofe ; where, as he fays him- 
felf, * Je careflais beaucoup les gens en place. Je fis aufhi des 
prefens: car on achete beaucoup en Angleterre.’ 

His farewell to the Duke of Ormond, on his withdrawing the 
Englith troops, was feverely ironical. ‘ Well, Sir,’ faid I, «I 
thall contrive to do without your eighteen thoufand men,’—* I 

“muft march them,’ faid the Duke, ‘to take poffeflion of Dun- 

‘kirk, which the French are to put into my hands,’—‘ I con- 
gratulate the two nations,’ faid I, ‘ on this operation, which does 
equal’ honour to both.’ 

We now arrive at the decifive aétion of Denain, in which 
thefe two extraordinary men, Eugene and Villars, perfonal friends, 
= ative public enemies, were to ftruggle for the fate of France. 

ugene fpeaks of the refolution which has been attributed to 
Louis, of perifhing at the head of his nobility, in cafe of the 
fall of Landrecy ; but he mentions it with doubts. 

The Dutch deputies had a grand magazine at Marchiennes, 
which Eugene wifhed to remove to Quefnoi. ‘They oppofed him, 

~ from motives of economy. ‘This made him exclaim, one day, 
with an oath, when the conquefts of Alexander were mentioned 
—‘ He had no Dutch deputies in his army!” - 

In defcribing the a€tion of Denain, there is a furprifing coin- 
cidence between the accounts of Eugene and Villars; but there 
is fo much fimplicity and moderation in that given by the Prince, 
that we cannot forbear tranflating it completely. 

* Ihave spoken of my vexation at having the magazines, on which 
the continuance of the siege depended, left at Marchiennes. Two 
leagues in extent were too much for the Dutch corps ; though, without 
the defection of the English, they might have been defended. Now, ob- 
serve a proof of the talents of Villars, and a sort of fault which I must 
impute to myself. ‘To conceal a movement of his left to the Scheldt, 

with the greatest secrecy and celerity, he drew my attention, with his 
wright, to Landrecy, as if he meant to attack the lines of contravalla- 
tion. . He threw back, at once, the right upon his left wing, which, 
during the night, had easily made bridges, because the Scheldt is not 
wide there. The two wings, united, advanced, unknown to the _ 
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of Albemarle, who tried, in vain, with his cavalry, to repulse those 
who had paseed. At the first cannon shots, I marched to support 
him, witha large detachment of dragoons, on full trot, to make 
them dismount, if necessary, followed by my infantry in a quick 
march, The cowardice of the Dutch rendered my attempt fruitless. 
Had they only held out balf an hour, in the post of Denain, I should 
have come up in time. I had always calculated thus, at the worst, 
supposing that I had been deceived by Villars’s maneuvres. I found 
only eight hundred men, and three or four generals, drowned in the 
Scheldt, and all those who had been surprized in the entrenchments, 
killed without resistance. Albemarle, and all the princes and gene- 
rals in the Dutch service, were made prisoners, in trying to rally their 
troops. — —§ = — — — —— — — I frequently take 
myself to task for that day’s battle, as severely as possible. I think, 
if [had placed twenty battalions more in the lines, which would have 
been necessary to protect them, Villars, who would then have been 
stronger than me, would have beaten me. Without the lines, posted 
as I was, I could provide for every thing. Could | suppose, that the 
difference of an hour, at the utmost, would be decisive of my glory, 
of the war, and of the safety of France? The artillery, with which 
the lines were bristled, ought alone to have, given me time to ad- 
vance. In place of being well served, it was weakly abandoned a- 
long with the intrenchments. My two faults were, that I did not 
laugh at the remonstrances of the deputies, on the subject of Mar- 
chiennes, and that I confided so important a post to their troops, the* 
flower of which had fallen at Malplaquet. ’ 

At laft, we find Eugene and Viilars employed in the negocia- 
tions for peace, at Raitadt. Out of many curious notes of con- 
verfations, we fhall only felect the following, as ftrongly charac- 
teriltic of the Prince, and as very remarkable in the concluding 
hint. 

“ You will be angry with me for what I am now going to say, ” 
said Villars. ‘ Do you know the foolish story which has been told, 
to account for the loss of the battle of Denain ?”—*“ Let me hear 
it,’ said I; “ it will amuse me. ” —** Well, it was said that 
you had a mistress at Marchiennes, a very handsome Italian dancer ; 
and that you had troops in the post, only to guard you in your night- 
ly visits. *—I langhed with him a good deal at this story » It would 
have been rather too late for me to have caught this foolish fever, 
called love. I had better have taken it at Venice, or Vientia, when 
we were young. ‘* You attended to ladies, | remember, but it was 
without loving, or being loved by them ; for they like a Frenchman 
only by way of fashion.”—“ Nay, that often happens tous’ in 
France, too,” replied he; “ it is a fashion there too—even an em- 
ployment—when we have nothing else to do: indeed, it is almost ne- 
cessary, to save our credit, Consider what they'have snid of M. de 
Vendome, and of Catinat.”” p. 121. ' 
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The grofs, and almoft brutal manners of Vendome might ‘give 
rife to.the -horrible fufpicions. here alluded. to; ‘but, with re- 
{pe&t. to Catinat, it isto be hoped, that the malignity of the 
pretended devotees, with whom the French »court then’ fwarm- 
ed, was the only fource of fuch imputations. 

The. death of Louis XIV. awakened that fenfibility which is fo 
forcibly expreffed by Eugene, in thefe pages: ‘ Lown,’ fays he, 
¢ it produced the fame effect on me, as the fall of a noble old 
oak uprooted by a tempeit—he had ftood fo long!’ Though 
Eugene had eagerly endeavoured to accomplifh the fali of the mo- 
narch, he was foftened by the fate of the man. Such is the ca- 
price of our nature ; but in this inftance it is adorned with heroic 
feelings, 

On the battle of Belgrade, which Eugene gained by fortunate 
tafhnefs, he has given.a fevere felf-criticifm ; for he admics, that 
he might have been ruined, if a flood, or the enemy’s cannon, 
had deitroyed his bridges. He deprecates, therefore, both praife 
and blame, if his manufcript fhould come to light ;—but he adds, 
« that, after. all, he might not have fared fo well, but for the 
protection of the Vitgin'Mary, according to the opinion of Charles 
VI., his confeffor, and the pious fouls who wifhed him at the de- 
vil for the battle was fought on Affumption-day.’ 

For feveral years after the treaty of Poffarowitz, we find him 
engaged in dire€ting the internal affairs of the empire, and in 
combating the wretched bigotry which preveiled at court, among 
* les trop bons catholiques, et les grosses perruques.” 

In recounting his interview with the King of Pruffia (father of 
the great Frederick), Eugene has declared himfelf decifively againft 
the fopperies which have fince but too often pafied for military 
knowledge. * The King,’ he fays, § thought of military affairs 
only; but they were nothing,more than parades; exercifes, thort 
jackets, little hats, and tallimen,’ He adds, * I had fucceeded 
too well by great manoeuvres, to trouble myf{clf.about wheeling te 
the right and left, or the manual exercife. ’ 

It is impoffible to read, without admiration, his prophetic. ob- 
fervations, made to avoid a war with France, in 1733. * The 
Rufli:ns are too, diftant to aid us :—Before they could come upy 
the empire and Italy. would be invaded. Let us remember the in- 
fiabihity.of England an my young*r days ::her commercial policy is 
always neatk-ning,at the doors of her Parliament. ‘Phe Englithy 
jutt, noble, upright, generous as individualsy are exaétly the ‘re~ 
verfe,on the feore- of) their country.” 


His diffuafions were ufelefs, however difinterefted: For mys 
felf,’, fays he, * I love war; and I wifhed, in this refpeét; fora 
death like Turenne’s.’ This feutument is itil! more ftronylyex- 
at prefied, 
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prefied, on occafion of the death of the Duke of Berwick by a 
cannon-fhot. * I was envious of it; and it was the firlt tite’ m 
my life that Thad been fo.’ Againwe meet'with it; -in defetib- 
ing his feelings on quitting the army, after the taking’ of Philips. 
burg. § I can fearcely exprefs my pain, on taking leave ‘of_ my 
army. It was moft difmal.—One mutft be an old foldier, to kriow 
what it is to bid a laft farewell to fuch brave. fellows, whom’ oné 
had led fo often to face death, which I'would gladly have found 
myfelf, in a‘happy manner, quick and glorious. It is the only 
good fortune which God has refufed me: With tears in my eyes, 
I gave up the command to the Duke of /Wirremberg. ’ 

It is aftonifhing that the advice given by Eugene, to fortify 
Lintz, after the lofs of Philipfoburg, was never attended to. The 
confequenves have been too dec ply felt. 

The latter part of thefe Memoirs, in which he complains too 
much of the decline of his credit at court, indicates fomething of 
the infirmity of old age: but ftill it is the decay of a great ‘mam: 
We leave to the reader's own reflections, at this momentous pes 
riod, the following curious fpeculations, thrown out to Count 
Sinzendorf, in familiar converfation: ‘ The face of Earope 
changes, like that of a plain or a mountain, by the accidents of 
light and fhade. It is faid, fuch a kingdom is the natural enemy 
of another. By no means.— I: they are in contact, their friendthip, 
fhould be obtained ; if not, their alliance, to deferid themfelves 
againft the ambition of fome more remote power.— Why, after the 
peace of Rastadt, did we not unite sincerely with France? The 
party which had oppoted France, in England, had been over- 
powered ; we fhould have faved many millions of money, and 
thoufands of lives. When we cannot dictate, we fhould think of 
avoiding fubmiffion, But what is it which we call the politics of 
a court, and reatons of ftate? The perfonal interefts of ambition, 
or vengeance of a man in power. This laft motive, Count, for 
inftance, in looking into myfelf, I betieve has operated a little too 
much upon me, as well as the firft; and a defire of power and 
riches gave a little bias to Marlborough. ’ 

‘Lhe end of this remarkable volume exhibits much of Evugene’s 
perfonal character :—his confidence in the prayers of old dragoons, 
in preference to thofe of old ladies and priefts ;—his confeffions of 
faults, bumoroufly tindtured with military enthufiafm; for exam- 
ples-that he had fometimes fpoken ill of his neighbour, but he 
could not help it »-when he was obliged to fay, fuch an one is @ 
coward—fuch an one is a roguethar he was fometimes in arage? 
but, ‘ who could help {wearing, on fecing a general, of a regi- 
ment; who do not do their duty, or an adjutant who docs’ not ui 
derftand an order?’ iHis attachment to his religion was finceré 
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and deep-rooted; but the fuperftition of the Court of Vienna, 
and the frivolous impiety of the French, preferved him from ex- 
tremes. He expects the termination of life with tranquillity ; 
confidering the paft as a fine dream. After all thefe religious! and 
moral refleCtions, he adds, that if there were a company of French 
players at Vienna, he would go to fee Athalia, Either and Poli- 
enates, His phyfician, Dr Carelli, takes care to prolong his life, 
by fupporting the radical moifture, which was a little dried up at 
42. We are forcibly reminded of Sterne’s uncle Toby by many 
of thefe paflages ; efpecially when he obferves, that he employed 
1500 workmen in his gardens and palace, during a year of {carci- 
ty, becaufe that was ufeful to the town. He concludes his hiftory 
abruptly, to get on horfeback, he tells us, to fee a fine lion which 
was coming to his menagerie. 

We clofe this volume, with a mixed fenfation of admiration and 
diflike; and with reflexions a little more ferious than the lightnefs 
of its tone may feem to render fuitable. After retracing the vari- 
ous important actions in which this great warrior was engag- 
ed, and the influence of his adtivity on the fate of Europe, 
the moralift will feel peculiar fatisfaétion in deducing the hu- 
miliation and public misfortunes of Louis XIV, from his pri- 
vate vices, which provoked the enmity of the mother and the fon. 
Nt may be an ufeful leffon to humble individuals, and fhow them, 
that the greatelt plenitude of earthly power does not exempt the 
potieffor from even the temporal evils attendant on immorality, 
and, if he extend his view to the unequal and ill-ftarred alliances 
of that monarch’s children (ces ampurs des chambrieres, as Eugene 
terms them), as they are developed in the letters of Madame de 
Baviere, it will be found that his domettic comforts were poifoned 
from the fame fource. The decay of the French military power 
in the feeble reign of his fucceflor, may be eafily traced—to the 
defpotic a&ts of Louis XIV, who was a tyrant in the minuteft 
points of his government,—to his dread of the influence of de- 
ferving generals,--and to the umbrage which he felt from the 
fhadow of independence, preferved in the routine of promotion 
in the army. As he brought every rank of officers into almoft 
immediate dependence on himfelf, by abolifhing the ancient regu- 
lations, a fpirit of fervility, and a difregard of profeflional know- 
ledge and difcipline, pervaded the candidates for military honours. 
Every general deptnded, for promotion or protection, on the fa- 
yourite miftrefs; and the progrefs of a campaign was regulated 
by the moft wretched court-intrigues. This was the hiftory of 
the French monarchical army, down to the reign of Louis XVI, 
when its final diffolution took place, under the well-intentioned, 
but inconfiderate, adminiftration of St Germain; and thus fome 
part of the late revolution may be dire¢tly referred to the arbitra- 
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ry changes effefted by Louis XTV.’s jealoufy of talents, and his 
defire to concentrate all power and influence in his own perfon. 
Yet, when we confider the incenfe perpetually offered to his vani- 
ty by the ableft men of the moft polifhed nation then in Europe, 
—his early fucceffes,—and the folid greatnefs of his power, till 
he began to tamper with the conftitution ‘of his atmy,—we mutft 
acknowledge, that it would have requited a moft extraordinary 
mind to have avoided his faults: and, when we regard the nar- 
tow policy, the wretched fuperftition, and the cabal of devotees 
at the court of Vienna, it is evident that nothing could have pre- 
ferved them from the arms of France, but the cafual acquifition 
of the diftinguifhed foreigner whofe work we have been confider- 
ing. 

Upon the whole, we conceive, that the perusal of these Me- 
moirs will afford a very high gratification to the lovers of anec- 
dote, of smart writing, and of condensed good sense. To the 
student of history and of military tactics, they will not be less 
interesting ; but they will grievously afflict the sentimental phi- 
lanthropists ; and certainly tend rather to depress than to exalt those 
hopes which an enlarged philosophy perpetually suggests, as to 
the progressive advancement of human vittue and happiness. In 
our horror at the scenes of miscry and oppression that are pass- 
ing before our own eyes, we are apt to imagine, that they are 
without example in the days that are past ;—that there was less 
wanton cruelty, less unprofitable slaughter, less disdain of the 
rights and feelings of mankind, in former conquerors, and former 
wars ;--that what we ourselves have witnessed is an unparalleled 
excess ; and must lead, as the consummation and last extreme of 
human guilt and misery, to some new and better order of things. 
—Alas! it was always thus.—Warriors and military princes have 
been much the same from the beginning of the world ;—the same 
love of havoc and slaughter,—the same disregard of the lives and 
comforts of private persons,—the same contempt of law and of 
humanity, when great power, or pretended necessity, enabled 
them to trample on ‘them with impunity,—the same pride, ty- 
ranny and ambition,—with scarcely a distinguishable shade of 
difference, as to mildness or humanity, from the days of Sesos- 
tris down to those of Bonaparte ! 

This prince lived in the best and most polished times of Eu- 
ropean history, and was himself one of the least exceptionable 
persons who adorned that brilliant period. Yet we shall find in 
these Memoirs, if we would but sift them a little maliciously, 
repeated instances of almost all the atrocities which we some- 
times impute to the invention of our present adversaries :—quartter 
refused—neutrality violated—pillage not only permitted, but com- 
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manded—contributions levied, and prejudices insulted—besides 
stratagems that border upon dishonourable falsehood, and carnage 
persisted in without need, and dwelt upon with all the gaiety of 
a sportsman or abutcher We wish to say nothing against Prince 
Eugeae, or in excuse of Bonaparte ;—but it is sickening to see 
of what materials military glory is compounded ;—and dismal to 
think how far more powerfully it attracts great talents, than glory 
of avy other description. 

Since the preceding observations were brought to a close, we 
have received a new Paris edition ef the work to which they. re- 
Jate, m which several considerable variations are introduced, with- 
out any authority or explanation. The new editor prefixes a short 
advertisement, in which he boasts merely of having added a few 
foot-notes, a running marginal argument, and a table of contents; 
but gives no hint of any alterations in the body of the work. 
Without having collated the whole book, however, we can take 
it upon us to say, that the alterations are very considerable. ‘Che 
greater part of those we have noticed, are suppressions of what is 
contained in the former edition. Thus, the whole of the .pas- 
sage which we have translated at p. 43, about the Prince’s 
collection of. pictures, &c. and his preference of music to 
dull conversation, is entirely omitted in the edition which has 
since been transmitted to us. In the remarkable conversation 
with Viilars, in like manner, which we have. also given at p. 43 
and.44, the passage relating to the Christ of Leopold’s chapel, 
and the effect of ridicule on sovereigns, as well as that about 
Jacques Clement and Ravaillac, and the superior morality of the 
Austrians over the French, is entirely left out of the new edition; 
and, a litile further on, the singular anecdotes which we have in- 
serted at p. 48 of Louis XIV.’s former diassens with the Prince’s 
mother, and her private marriage with the Duc D’Ursell, are 
also completely suppressed. . In the same manner, we find. the 
whole of his curious conversation with M. De Boufflers , after 
the siege of Lille} which we have translated at p. 49, about good 
luck in war, omitted in this new edition. The striking remarks 
on the English, too, which we have given at the bottom. of 

. 52, are retrenched in the same way. 

When we find such important variations in the passages which 
we had actually extracted, it is natural to suppose that there 
must be many more in the other parts of the work. We have 
not haditime to compare the two copies with any sort of accu- 
racy ; but, in-merely glancing them over, have. been struck with 
the following, At p. 37 of the first Paris edition, the Prince hav- 
ing forcibiy violated.the neutrality of the state of Venice, . talks in 
this light way of tht circumstance.  C’etait la le cas de lacher 
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* Je grand mot de circonstances imperieuses, de mal entendu, et de 
© Pincertitude d’un assent general dans un Republique—et je n’y 
*«manqusis pas,’ the whole of which is left out in the new im- 
ression. At p. 75.0f the first edition, there is a still more re- 
markable passage, which is, in like manner, omitted in the new 
anei it is in these words, § J’ai toujours pris pour base de ma 
* politique Pinteret des gens 4 qui j’avais affaires et ai detesté 
© les flatteurs du cour qui disent, * Ces Princes sunt attachés 
* personellement a votre Majesté.” Ainsi Yon berce Yamour 
* propre des souverains, qui aiment autre cela _qu’on leur disé, 
Tout va bien—au mieux !—ou va étre reparé.” At p. 100 
of the first edition, there is also the following passage, which the 
last editor has been pleased to suppress. ‘ Je lui prouvai’ (he 
is speaking of Frederic-William of Prussia) ¢ que depuis Pultava 
* il n’y avait plus de Charles XU, et qu’sl était prisonnier chez 
‘ ses amis les Turcs. J’en etais faché, car il ne pouvait pas etre 
“un Gustave Adolphe, qui faisoit trembler |’Empire; mais je 

voulais qu’on empechit cclui de Russie de s’agtandir, et je re- 
gardais le Suede comme un contrepoids pour l’équilibre de 
YEurope.’ At p. 120, there is another passage about the 
French military character, which does not appear in the last edi- 
tion ; and at p. 148, a severe attack on the influence allowed to 
kept-mistresses, valets and grooms, in the French court, which, 
is suppressed in like. manner. ‘Lo make amends, we have, at 
p- .89 and 190 of the new edition, two lively paragraphs about 
the abuses and the uselessness. of domestic espionage, which are 
not to be found in the former ; and at p. 2:7, a whole page about 
counsels of war and court flatterers, to which there is nothing 

corresponding in. the copy we have used in the preceding review. 
We cannot tell what to make of these variations. To speak can- 
did!y, we do not see what interest or fecling of Bonaparte’s could 
be served, either. by the suppressions or the interpolations. The 
latter are in the spirit of freedom, as well as in the style of the 
rest of the work ; and though the former may be supposed to be 
dictated by a jealoiisy for French honour, or royal dignity, yet it is 
difficult to ascribe them, to this cause, when we find so many 
passages far more exceptionable allowed to remain. The arro- 
gance of, Louis XIV, the desolation of the Palatinate, and the 
instability and levity of the French character, are spoken of with- 
out reserve in fifty places of the new edition. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that those variations cannot have been introduced 
by accident or neglect ; and that they afford a new and siriking 
roof of that unprecedented faithlessness in the Parisian presses, 
which renders it necessary to watch over all their productions 

with the most usiceasing jealousy. 
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Art. Ill. A Comparative View of the Plans of Education, as 
detailed in the Publications of Dr Bell and Mr Lancaster. 
The Second Edition. With Remarks on Dr Bell’s “ Madras 
School ;” and Hints to the Managers and Committees of Cha- 
rity and Sunday Schools, on the practicability of extending such 
Institutions upon Mr Lancaster's Plan. By Jofeph Fox. &vo. 
pp- 76. Darton and Harvey, London, 1809. * 

Enstructions for forming and conducting a Society for the Educa- 
cation of the Children of the labouring Classes of the People, 
according to the general Principles of the Lancastrian or British 
Plan. Second Edition, with considerable Additions. vo. 
pp- 30 Longman & Co. London, 1810. * 


The New School ; being an Attempt to illustrate its Principles, 
Details, and Advantages. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
Third Edition. 8vo. pp. t11. Hatchard. London, 1810.+ 


"a tracts relate to one of the moft interefting and moment- 
ous fubjeéts which have ever attracted the notice of thofe 
whofe ftations or whofe virtues give them an influence over the 
lot of their fellow creatures. A method has been devifed, and, 
after various improvements, feems now to be brought very near to 
perfection ;—by which the bleflings of education may be extended 
to perfons in the lower ranks of fociety, at a price within the reach 
of all but the pooreft, and to them alfo, with a very ;moderate 
affiftance from their happier brethren ;—by which the facility of 
learning is incalculably augmented to children of every clafs, and 
a vaft faving of time-fecured ‘even to thofe whofe circumftances 
may put economy of money out of the queftion; while the 
facility of teaching is fo much increafed, that, within almoft 
any given time, an indefinite number of inftructors can be 
provided. This method, which, from its regplar form and fuc- 
cefsful experimental improvements, we may well denominate a 
practical fyftem, having from the firft attracted confiderable atten- 
tion, has of late (owing, in fome degree, to certain hoftile de- 
monttrations 


** The two first mentioned works are printed at Mr Lancaster’s 
press ;—an establishment, the profits of which are devoted to the 
promotion of his system. 

+ This tract is published for and by the Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor; of which Mr (now Sir T.) Bernard has long 
been a most active and distinguished member. 
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monttrations on the part of the bigotted an! perfecuting elaffes of 
fociety) increafed in popularity, and fhown figns of {preading, we 
would fain hope, over the whole empire. It is with the view of 
contributing our aid to fo great and good a work, and of record- 
ing the hiftory of the fyftem, that we now again bring this fub- 
je& before our readers, after an interval of three years; during 
which, the new doétrines have been working their way, through 
the affeéted contempt of fome, and the feeble and forgotten re- 
fiftance of others. ' 
We have, on former occafions, (fee particularly No. XXI. of 
this Journal), explained the principles of this plan of education, 
and traced their operation in practice ; and we refer the reader 
to thofe articles, and to the excellent writings of Mr Lancafter 
and Dr Bell themfelves, for a full elucidation of the fyftem. We 
purpofe, at prefent. to confider the queftions connected with its 
more gencral diffufion ; and it is with unfeigned regret that, in the 
outfet of this inquiry, we find ourfelves involved in a controverfy, 
which we heartily with we could avoid—on every account,—from 
our refpeéct for the excellent perfons engaged on both fides—~from 
a natural diflike of all fuch difputes—but more efpecially from an 
apprehenfion that the great caufe itfelf may fuffer by a protracted 
difcuffion among perfons who, having the fame benevolent objec 

in view, fhould exert themfelves in perfeét harmony to attain it. 
The fubje& now before us, the extenfion of popular education, 
gives rife to two diftin& queftions. It has unhappily been con- 
tended by fome perfons, that no good can refult from promoting 
the initruGtion of the bulk of the community. They have even 
pretended to forefee a variety of evils as likely to originate in 
the greater diffufion of knowledge ; and, combining with their 
fanciful anticipations of danger, views of paft events juft as fan- 
ciful, have not fcrupled to raife apprehenfions of anarchy, tumult 
and revolution, from the progrefs of information among the people. 
The firft queftion, then, and one of a preliminary nature, is raifed 
by thofe perfons; and, fhould their objections be fuccefsfully ob- 
viated, there follows, of courfe, the inquiry as to the beft means 
of diffufing education ;—which involves the matters in difpute be- 

tween the patrons of the different plans now under confideration. 
The general objections to educating the poor, need not furely 
detain us long.. Had they not received a higher fanétion-in the 
authority of fome eminent ftatefmen, than they ufuaily claim from 
the character of their ordinary fupporters, we fhould willingly 
have left them to their fate. ‘They are certainly not of a modern 
date ; and the following: paflage from Mandeville will thow that 
they are not purely of clerical origin. After expatiating upon the 
ufes of poverty in fociety, and the neceflity of keeping up, “by afl 
pollible, 
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pofisle means, the ftock of poor people, this licentious. writer 
proceeds—‘ To mike fociety happy, and people eafy, under the 
* meaneft circumitances, it is requifite that great numbers of them 
* fhould be ignorant, as well.as poor. Knowledge both enlarges 
* and multtplics, our defires; and the fewer things a man witbes 
* for, the more eafily his neceflities may be fupplied.’.* . Now, 
were it nor trifling with our read rs to anfwer fuch pofitions, .we 
might obferve' in paffing, that his two arguments in favour of ig- 
norance and of poverty, are altog:ther at variance with each o- 
ther; for, the more contented a poor map is, the lefs will he 
work; and you have no furer way of getting him to labour, than 
by multiplying his defires ; that is, by enlarging his knowledge. 
D: Mandeville always fuppofes, like his orthodox followers,in mo- 
dern times, that, by increafing the knowledge of a poor man, you 
give him, not merely new defires, but new fupplies, without la- 
bour, both of thofe neceffities which he always had, as well as 
new gratifications of his ncwly acquired defires. In this ftrain he 
proceeds—f The welfare and felicity of every ftate and kingdom, 
require, that the knowledge of the working poor fhould be con- 
fined within the verge of their occupations, and never extended 
(as.to things vilible) beyond what relates to their calling. . The 
more a fhepherd, a ploughman,; or any other peafant, knows of 
the world, and the things that are foreign to his labour or employ- 
ment, the lefs fit he’ll be to go through the fatigues and hardfhips 
of it with cheerfulnefs and content.’ +, The anfwer to alk which 
is fo fngularly apt in a fubfequent paflage of the fame work, that we 
fh«jl fave, our own time by placing them together. § A man,’ he 
obferves, ‘ who has had fome education, may follow hufb.ndry 
* by choice, and be diligent, atthe dirtieft and moft |sborious 
© work; but then the concern mult be his own; and avarice, the 
‘care of a family,,or some.other pressing motrves.muit, put him 
© upon it.’ ¢. [tis no doubt exactly to: the pressing, motive of 
want alone could make any man work as a day-lavouryr; .nor will 
all. che learning of the fchools.1. ffen that motive, unicef; knowledge 
fhall fomehow or other acquire the prop ry of filling the belly 
and. covering the back. Nor, again, is it educated men alone to 
whom Dr Mandeviile’s remark applies, unleis he can alfo fhow 
that, witout,reading and writing, a man cannot tell whether, or 
not he, wanis food and clothing», And then, if it be faid thata 
Jearned.peafant will neither do without cating, nor work to gain 
his.bread, st muit follow, that the love of labour, for its,own lake, 
1s 
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* Fable of the Bees, vol. i. p. 256. (Essay on Charity, and Chae 
rity Schools.) uate 
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is Natural to fan, and that it requires deep learhing to make hia 
pfefer plenty and eafe. 
Bat fet us look to his other arguments ; for it does fo happen, 
that this Prous author has anticipated all the topics which have 
lately illuminated fome of our pulpits, ‘excepting the common ad- 
dition of the French Revolution, which is now-a-days added to c- 
vety argument againit improvement, as regularly as the money 
counts, ot the names of two diftinguifh.d legal chata‘ters, ar? 
to certain parts of a record. Dr Mandeville purfues his reafoning 
thus—* Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are very neceffury to 
* thofe whofe bufinefs requires fuch qualifications; but, where 
people’s livelihood has no dependence on thefe arts, they are ve- 
ry pernicious to the poor, who are forced to get their daily bread 
by ‘their daily labour. Few children make any progrefs at 
fchool, but, at the fame time, they aré capable of being em- 
* ployed in fome bufinefs or other; fo that every hour thof> fort 
‘ of poor people fpend at their book, és so much time lost to the 
* society.’* To which the anfwer is obvious :—Hither initruct 
children at fo early an age, that the lofs of their labour is. not 
worth the trouble of reckoning 5 or, if you teach them when they 
might be employed in earning their fubfiftence, take care to let 
their parents maintain them all the while 5 and educate no one for 
nothing, unlefs his parents can, at the fame time, afford to fup- 
port him. ‘This’ check will affix limits within wich tle gratui- 
tous affiftance of the higher clail#s never can, by poffibility, either 
diminiih the induftry of the lower orders, or! in the fimalleft de- 
gree derange the general {tructure of fotiety. And let it be ob- 
ed, that this remark prefuppofes no material benefit to be des 
rived from the education of the children in queftion ;—nothing to 
be communicated which is worth the value of their labour. 

The reverend author, ‘whose work we are consulting, then 
btings forward anorher, and ‘one of the most favourite’ of the 
modern topics—* Reading and writing,” he says,** are’ not at- 
© taitied to without some labour of the brain, and assiduity ; and 
*Y before people are ‘olerably versed in either, they esteem thems 
“selves infinitely sbove those who are wholly ignorant of thems 
often with as little justice and moderation, as if they were of 
*arlother species.” + ‘To this, also, the answer very commonly 
given; seems quite trrefragable—that if all men were weil edu- 
cated, no one would be vain of his acquirements, any more than 
any tan is, in this country, vain of wearing a bat | 5 which, ‘1vévers 
theless, is, in some countries, a distinction confined to the prince; 
and, of course, an object of great vanity. Akin to this, is the 

, Notion, 
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notion, that the education of the poor would be hostile to sub- 
ordination—an argument much used in the present day, and 
mixed up’ with the ‘ French Revolution ;’ but fully expounded 
by our venerable author, although without that addition—* When 
© obsequiousness and mean services are required, we shall’ al- 
ways observe, that they are never so cheerfully, nor so heartily 
performed, as from inferiors to superiors; I mean, inferiors, 
not only in riches and quality, but likewise in knowledge and 
understanding. A servant can have no unfeigned respect for 
his master, as soon as he has sense enough to find out that he 
setves a fool. When we are to learn or to obey, we shall ex- 
perience in ourselves, that the greater opinion we have of the 
wisdom and capacity of those that are either to teach or com- 
mand us, the greater deference we pay to their laws and in- 
structions. No creatures submit contentedly to their equals ; 
and should a horse know as much as a man, I should not de- 
€ sire to ‘be his rider.’ * But, surely, it does not follow, that, 
because the poor Jearn something, the rich may not learn more: 
Nor, even if it did, would there be any proof given, that his 
learning must’ needs make a poor man despise his equals in 
Knowledge; for, by the argument, they are only put on an 
equality.. However, we utterly deny the whole of the facts on 
which this argument rests. As long as a man cannot live with- 
fone labour, he wiil work, and no longer; whether he be igno- 
rant or well informed. As long as scrvility is necessary to some 
men’s livelihood, they will obey others who can support them, 
As long as servility is conducive to the fortunes, or supposed 
interests of some men, or to their gratification, they will truckle 
and fawn to their superior, we much fear, without inquiring 
exactly whether he-is their equal in learning or abilities. It is 
truly lamentable to see how far a theory will cafry some people. 
Had Dr Mandeville lived in a cloister (we ought perhaps rather 
to say, a hermitage—or, at least, a convent where there was no 
superior) we might have expected to find him alarmed lest the 
progress of learning should level the distinctions of rank, and 
knowledge bear away their just influence from wealth, nobility 
and power. But he lived in the world of squires and parsons— 
of patrons and poets—of dowagers and physicians—to which 
class he himself belonged ;—nay, he was born-in the country.of 
burgomasters, and passed a great part of his life in a land of 
bishops, priests and deacons. But what shall we say of those 
who reecho his doctrines from the very centres of patronage and 
dependency ? whio, having reached the heights of society, “by 
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bowing down their knowledge and talents before wealthy igno- 
rance and titled imbecility, cry out to the multitudes over whose 
heads they have thus crawled, ‘ Beware of knowledge, for it 
‘ begets pripe!’ who feeling—one should hope, painfully 
feeling—how requisite to their progress abject submissiveness 
had been, and how useless mere merit, all of a sudden, and 
without changing their own humble nature towards such as are 
still above them, begin to feel, jor to affect, a dread lest the 
scattering of a little knowledge should absolve men from the 
necessity of cringing—reduce the office of a courtier to a sine- 
cure—and people our levees, cathedrals, and counting-houses with 
Spartans, and Catos, and Andrew Marvels ! 

We lament to find Dr Bell * among the followers of Mande- 
ville. We do not impute to his writings the intentions of that 
licentious author, or the immoral tendencies of his works; any 
more than we do his eloquence, his wit, or his acuteness, But 
we find the same foolish alarm about the dangers of knowledge 
to society ; with this further exception, that as Dr Bell is friend- 
ly to a certain portion of education, nay, has been one of the 
most useful promoters of the new system,—when he comes to 
boggle at the excess, and to draw lines of distinction between 
reading, which is innocent, and writing and arithmetic, which 
are pernicious, he exposes himself to a charge of inconsistency, 
perhaps, not to be. paralleled in the history of feebleness and 
bigotry—a charge from which his intrepid predecessor is wholly 
free. *£ It is not proposed,’ he says, (p. 90, $d ed.) * that the 
‘children of the poor be educated in an expensive manner, or 
‘even taught to write and cipher. Utopian schemes’ (Utopian, 
our readers will recollect, always means modern, or French) * for 
* the diffusion. of general knowledge, would soon realize the 
© fable of the belly and the other members of the body, and core 
*, fuse that distinction of ranks and classes of society, on which 
‘ the general welfare hinges, and the happiness of the lower or- 
* ders, no less'than that of the higher, depends. ’—‘ There is a 
‘risk,’ he afterwards adds, ‘ of elevating, by am indiscrimi- 
$ nate education, the minds of those doomed to the drudgety of 
‘daily labour adove their condition, and thereby rendering them 
{discontented and unhappy in their lot.’ Now, passing over 
the manifest absurdity of supposing that al] this can arise from 
te on writing 
pn®. To, prevent. all. misconception, we must add, that it is in no 
xespecst whatever to Dr Brix that we apply the remarks in the last 
d ragraph. He owes his preferment to his intrinsic merits, and to 
the “unsolicited patronage of the prelate to whom he was personaliy 
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writing and ciphering—whilst from reading to any extent, the 
worthy author apprehends no danger ; does he really think that 
the influence of the belly over the other members is founded in 
matter of opmion, or of fancy? Let him look once more into 
his Roman history, (in reading there can be no danger,—though 
we see now there may actually be some in writing), and he will 
find that he has made a slip, of which Mandeville never would have 
been guilty. The limbs, puffed up with pride—mad, as it were, 
with too much learning—mutinied against the belly :—But how 
did their rebellion end ?—why, they were speedily, for all their 
learning and pride, starved into implicit ebedience. And, to 
make the blunder of Dr Bell still more unhappy, this fable was 
expressly introduced by the orator for the purpose of showing 
the necessary and natural dependence of the lower on the higher 
ranks, a purpose which it effectually served. ‘ Comparando 
© hinc,’ says Livy, * quam intestina corporis seditio similis esset 
© vice plebis in patres, flexisse mentes hominum.’ (Dec. 1. lib. 2.) 
—lIt is thus that the fable of the belly and the other members 
always will be realized. And admitting (what it seems some- 
what extravagant so constantly to assume) that the natural effect 
of knowledge is folly and discontent, until it shall also have the 
effect of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, we may 
feel quite secure against its either promoting idleness or revolt. 
To all fears of the tendency which the diffusion of knowledge 
may have towards injuting the character of mankind, one answer 
has often been given, which seems absolutely decisive. Those 
fears, if well founded, go infinitely too far. They go to pre- 
vent all books from being published—ail pictures from being 
exhibited—all discourse from being held among men, with- 
out the presence of the civil magistrate. Immoral or seditious 
books may, it is very true, be read by the people, if you teach 
them to read; but, then,’ so may improper discourses be heard, 
and improper pictures gazed at. And unless every one of them 
is kept equally ignorant, it signifies nothing to restrain a few, 
or even the greater number; for one man may read and tell ; 
and they who repeat may make it worse: and, unless every book 
containing free discussion is prohibited, it is of no use to keep 
the multitude on short allowance of reading ; because the few 
they do read, may do all the mischief : nay, the less a man reads, 
the more likely he is to be misled by plausible errors, or injured 
b; unsound morality ; so that what is so safe to the well inform- 
ec, that no legislature could think of suppressing it, may to the 
ignorant be dangerous in the extreme. And, accordingly, the 
evils which are now not unfrequently occasioned by the daily 
press, are owing entirely to the ignorance of the community. 
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As it is not our design, here, to enter at large into a question 
sotrire, and, one should hope, so well settled as the present, we 
have only occupied ourselves in replying to the arguments most 
commonly urged against popylar education, taking them where 
we could find them,~both best stated.and urged by a. writer 
whom there was little danger in attacking. . We shall not detain 
the'reader with many words upon the positive benefits to be ex- 
pected from a more general diffusion of knowledge. We should 
almost be contented to put the question upon one issue—Are 
talents equally distributed among the different orders of the. com- 
munity ?—or, is it contended that persons of a certain yearly in- 
come engross, among them, all the natural genius of the human 
race ?—-We apprehend, that the most devoted slave of aristocrac 
will scarcely maintain the affirmative of the latter question. If, 
then, among two millions of persons, in the lower ranks, who 
now receive no education at all, there are a certain, proportion 
of fine understandings, utterly buried, and for ever lost to the 
world, for want of cultivation,—would it not be worth while to 
give all that brute matter a certain. degree of attention, for the 

are chance, that, in the mass, some vein of exquisite lustre 
may be made to shine in the general polishing—for the possibi- 
lity that some ‘ mute inglorious Milton’ may, perchance, be 
roused into deathless song ;—-some Chatham awakened to stay 
the fate of empire ;—or another Newton, to raise the species it- 
self in the scale of universal being. Fanciful, and even puerile, 
as the topic will, no doubt, seem to many of our readers, we 
cannot, by any means, abandon it, without admitting one of two 
positions, both of which are unquestionably absurd,—either, that 
such minds are only to be found in families of a certain rank—or 
that, to give them a chance of displaying themselves, something 
more than education is required. But, to some readers, it will be 
a better defence, if we remind them, that the very argument which 
we have just stated, forms the chief of the reasons urged by Dr 
Paley, in support of a national religious establishment. It is, 
indeed, his answer to the main objection urged against a separate 
order of clergy.—‘ We sow (says he—Moral Philosophy, II. 308.) 
‘ many seeds to raise one flower. In order to produce a few ¢a- 
* pable,’ &c. 

To other readers, it might be more satisfactory, were we to en- 
ter upon that beaten question, of the connexion between morals 
and education;—but we must confine ourselves to a few facts, 
which, being of recent occurrence, may be viewed as additions 
to,the,ample evidence already produced on this part of the sub- 
ject. Mr Raikes (whose enlightened and active benevolence is 
too well known to need our feeble. testimony) has stated, that, 
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. during a period of twenty years, that is, since the first establish- 
ment of Sunday schools at Gloucester, about 3000 children have 
received education there ; and, though he has regularly visited the 
county and city gaols, he only has met, during that period, with 
one instance of criminality, in any of those 3000 persons. In like 
manner, Mr Lancaster has never yet had occasion to learn, that 
any one of the four thousand children whom he has educated at 
the borough school (though taken from the lowest classes of socie- 
ty), has been charged, in a court of justice, with any offence ;—a 
piece of information which, there is every reason to think, some 
of his enemies would have been too glad to communicate, had 
there existed such instance. 

We shall hereafter have occasion to consider, more particular- 
ly, some of the calumnies lately vented against particular plans 
of education, for the most base and unworthy purposes. § Rc- 
volutionary’ is the word generally resorted to by he meek, dis- 
cerning, and pious personages to whom we allude; but, at pre- 
sent, we have only to do with the similar charge brought against al/ 
attempts to diffuse knowledge among the lower orders,—brought, 
too, not by such interested and contemptible intriguers, but by men 
of unimpeachable character and unquestionable talents. There is 
nothing in this unhappy error more to be regretted, than that it 
lends a sort of countenance to the arts of those little souls. 
When a being like Mr Windham was seen to question the advan- 
tages of knowledge, from his fear of revolution, (a fear. which all 
men knew to be in him. serious and systematic), the world felt 
mortified and humiliated,—not because his resistance was likely 
to retard the progress of education, when it had been found so 
unavailing to protect the slave trade,—not because it was afflicting 
to be forced to differ from such a man on any great question,— 
nor yet because ali the sad vicissitudes of human affairs offer no 
more humbling spectacle than the ‘ Fears of the brave and fol- 
lies of the wise ; ’—but because a protection was afforded to ti- 
midity and weakness ;—a veil was thrown over low, selfish arti- 
fice, under which it might take shelter and escape detection, 
while it worked in secret the gain of the few, out of the public 
loss ;—a sort of false lustre was shed by the high name, the un- 
sullied honour, the fine genius, and exquisite accomplishments 
of so rare a personage, over the paltry things who were crawl- 
ing, by accident, in the same path, but whom it would be a sort 
of sacrilege to name'in the same page with Mr Windham. His 
fame, indeed, could not be contaminated by the unnatural as- 
sociation, any more than it could suffer by the fellowship 
which all lovers of practical corruption affected with the most il- 
lustrious enemy of reform. But it is the lot of extraordinary 
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virtue, that, though it may pass unhurt through the darkness of 
error, and sojourn undefiled in the tabernacles of the wicked, its 
eclipses more or less benight the age; and its evil communion 
lends strength to the arms of corruption. 

We come now to that system of education which forms the 
subject of the works before us. Its general advantages, which we 
briefly stated in the outset of this article, are so vast—and so hap- 
py is the facility with which it may be introduced into any com- 
munity, that its successful diffusion was, from the beginning, al- 
most certain. ‘This hasbeen, however, retarded by some attempts, 
of which we are unwilling to speak harshly ; because it is possible 
that they may have had their origin only in mistaken zeal for esta- 
blishments that were never in danger, or in a real blindness to 
what, we think, no man of understanding, who considers the 
subject, can fail to look upon as the right path. 

The system was first introduced, into this country at least, by 
JoserpH LancasT&R,—-a man so well known to all our readers, that 
it would be impertinent to detain them with any praise of his u- 
niversally acknowledged merits. ‘Thus much is admitted on all 
hands. Whether he invented the plan himself, or only import- 
ed it from Madras, or took a hint from that scheme, a improv- 


ed upon it, is an after question: But there is no one who has 
ever dénied, that he was the first who established in England (we 
may say in Europe) a system of education whereby one master can 


teach a thousand, or even a greater number of children, not only 
as well, but a great deal better, than they can possibly be taught 
by the old net meng and at an expense of less than five shillings 
a year for each. While he was gradually bringing this plan to 
perfection, and struggling with the various difficulties which the 
novelty of his subject, and the slender amount of his pecuniary 
resources, almost daily opposed to his progress, his undertaking 
succeeded sufficiently to attract the notice of some distinguished 
patrons among the nobility and gentry of the metropolis; and, 
what was of infinitely greater moment, on every account, he ob- 
tained the countenance and support of the Royal Family ;—the 
King himself, to his immortal honour, standing forward to set 
the example. Had it not been for this most auspicious circum- 
stance, there is no sort of doubt, that an outcry would have been 
speedily ‘raised, by intrigue or bigotry, sufficient to have over- 
whelmed, in an instant, this meritorious person and his system 
together. For some of those persons who, being on the look-out 
after comfortable temporalities, have a peculiarly nice sense of 
the approach of danger to the spiritual concerns of the commu- 
nity, soon discoyered that this plan of education was fraught 
with the worst dangers both to ~ church and to religion itself. 

LE 2 Mr 
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Mr Lancaster was a sectaty——a respected and cherished member 
of that peaceful body of Christians, who alone never either per- 
secuted, nor fought, nor intrigued, nor ruled ; and who, havin 
no establishment, nor, indeed, any order of priests, are not miedh 
in favour with such as delight to mingle, with the pure clerical 
functions of Christian ministers, the enjoyment of patronage, 
wealth and power. If then the first alarm was given, by the idea 
of * the pur being taught,’ a louder note was soon sounded, when 
it was found that ‘ the poor were to be taught by a Quaker.” A 
thorough sifting of the plans and practices of Mr Lancaster was 
then performed ;—for the countenance of the Sovereign prevented 
any outcry of * No Quakery;’ and the law was against his being 
operated upon by fire. 

From this scrutiny, various charges were collected, and set 
forth by a Reverend Lady, who, without exactly possessing 
the kind of talents which render Mrs Hannah More and Miss 
Edgeworth the envy of their sex, and the ornaments of their 
country, has unquestionably written as many volumes as both 
put together. Mrs Trimmer, however, though extremely well- 
disposed, was not very successful; and the cry which she set 
up was not much echoed, and soon died away. No doubt, 
she exhibited many charges against the system ;— scarcely a 
leaf of Lancaster’s beoks was there, that did not teem with 
the principles of infidelity,—or one of his practical methods, 
that did not aim some blow at the Church or the State, or the mo- 
rals of England. Nor were the blows struck feebly, or at random. 
What more deadly attack upon religion, than teaching children to 
read the Bible, without prescribing also the gloss and commentary 
which Episcopacy has sanctioned ? What greater injury to the 
establishment, than to instil the Christian religion, pure as it 
flows from the inspired penmen, without conveying along with it 
the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England? What more 
palpable satire against hereditary rank and the British constitution, 
than the practice of giving the children of paupers medals to wear 
about their necks, as rewards for spelling or reading? Nay, 
what lesson more hurtful to the morals, than teaching habits of 
ridicule, by allowing the boys to point or laugh at a slovenly or 
idle companion, instead of laying on, with ¢ truly British vi- 
gour,” the good old birch of our ancestors? Will it be believed, 
that such alluring topics almost wholly failed ? Will it be credit- 
ed, by those who read the history of Ireland during the last four 
years, that, during the same period, a cry, raised by persons 
both orthodox and feeble, upon such admirable grounds, was 
scarcely repeated at the moment, and is now almost quite forgot- 
ten? ‘This phenomenon we owe to the honest and intrepid sup- 
port which the Monarch, the Head of the Church, gave to the 
oppressed 
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oppressed sectary ; and we really do, in our conscience, think it the 
brightest passage in the history of his long and eventful reign, 

To some few persons, however, the allurements held out by 
Mrs Trimmer and her brethren proved irresistible ; and, among the 
first to be overpowered, was Mr Archdeacon Daubeny. Indeed, 
like other great steps in the progress of society, it is not quite 
well ascertained which had the glory of converting the other; 
and the future historian will probably inquire, with anxiety, whe- 
ther the reverend dignitary, or the voluminous female, first sound- 
ed that alarm, which had so much less success than its merits de- 
served—that only cry of danger to the Church which ever failed. 
Certain it is, that the Archdeacon was the first who sounded it 
from the pulpit: this is what not eyen the reverend lady can contest 
with him. In a Visitation Charge to the clergy of his diocese, * 
he denounced Joseph Lancaster as an infidel and a deist; or, if 
not so himself, as the tool of deists; and his system of educa- 
tion as ‘ deism, under the imposing guise of philanthropy, mak~- 
ing a covert approach to the fortress of Christianity, with a view 
to be admitted within her walls,’ 

Still the cry did not spread. —Somehow or other it did not 
answer,—there was * more cry than wool ;’ and the practitioners 
in this line seemed shy of touching the subject. Lancaster pub- 
lished a confession of faith, sufficiently ample and earnest to sa- 
tisfy the most orthodox Christian; the Archdeacon was silent 
for a season; and there was no offence in Mrs Trimmer’s mouth. 
The new system flourished more and more: the subscription 
increased daily: the steady patronage of the Royal Family con- 
tinued to defend aad to promote it. By the assistance of his 
friends, the financial concerns of the able and zealous projector 
were reduced to order and regularity. Schools were establish- 
ed in different parts of the country; and tens of thousands of 
poor children were receiving the inestimable blessings of edu- 
cation, and acquiring regular habis of industry, who would o- 
therwise have languished in ignorance and vice. ‘The friends of 
ignorance and persecution began to suspect, that they had mis- 
taken their age or country ; or, at any rate, that they had not 
hit upon the right mode of attack: and, as it was obvious that 
the new system of education must succeed, and spread over the 
world, the only thing that remained was, to try and get the ma- 
nagement of it into their own hands, whereby they might hope both 
to alter the course, and moderate the vehemence of its operation 
—at once to dole out to the lower orders that lower degree of 
knowledge which best fits their station, and that peculiar kind of 
instruction which most exactly suited their own interests and opi- 
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nions. The cry, therefore, now became prevalent among the 
same persons, that it was the province of the Establishment to 
educate the poor; that a sectary could only teach sectarian, or, 
at any rate, latitudinarian principles; and that, if the regular 
clergy did not take up the subject, the Church, perhaps the reli- 
gion itself, was gone. But the difficulty remained nearly as be- 
fore. The Royal Family patronized Lancaster’s plan; therefore 
it must be attacked with infinite caution, out of delicacy to the 
Royal feelings—always amiable and worthy—and never more 
so than when excited by the state of the poor,—but unhap- 
pily, by some misfortune, upon this occasion taking a course, up- 
on the whole, not quite satisfactory. Moreover, the plan itself, 
or something like it, would alone answer the universal demand of 
all ranks for a better system of popular education. Therefore, 
in order to supplant the sectary, there must be found a church- 
man; and the irregular, empirical scheme, already spreading with 
the rapidity of error, and the steadiness of truth, must be suc- 
ceeded by some more correct, orderly, clerical system, which 
should at once resemble it, and coincide with the Establishment. 
By this means, the progress of the successful plan might be stopt ; 
its misguided adherents reclaimed from their errors; and the 
Royal patronage itself (the grand difficulty through the whole bu- 
siness) be either withdrawn and transferred to the regular esta- 
blishment, or, at any rate, divided and weakened. 

It happened, moft fortunately for this defign, that, about the 
period alluded to, the Archbifhop of Canterbury fhould have ex- 
tended his patronage to Dr Bell, whom he had called frum his 
retirement at Swanage, to fuperintend a charity fchool ; and that 
the Bifhop of Durham ftill more munificently beftowed upon that 
gentleman a valuable preferment in his diocefe, with the fuperin- 
tendance of a fimilar eftablifhment for education. The refem- 
blance originally perceived between Dr Bell’s mode of teaching, 
and Mr Lancafter’s, would have been fufficient foundation for 
the attempt which we are confidering; but that refemblance had 
been greatly increafed during the time which had elapfed fince 
the firft publication of the method. It becomes neceflary, then, 
that we fhould here take up the hiftory of Dr Bell’s method, from 
the beginning, to the period when it was fo fortunate as to attract 
the notice of the diftinguifhed prelates, who are now, to their 
great honour, its avowed protectors. 

In the year 1789, Dr Bell, then a chaplain in the Exft India 
Company, undertook the management of 1 charity fchool, eitzb- 
lithed at Madras, under the name of the’ Male Afylum. Befide 
himfelf, there were three, and afterwards four matters; but it 
appears that one of thefe was employed in wan 
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boys when out of fchool. In their addrefs of thanks to him, 
however, prefented at his departure, they all call themfelves both 
matters and teachers. The number of boys firft admitted was 
{maller ; but they amounted to two hundred, when Dr Bell quit- 
ted the fituation, in 1796. 

Previous to the commencement of his fuperintendance, Dr Bell 
had frequently obferved the great advantages attending the mode 
of teaching by writing in fand, pra€tifed, from time immemorial, 
in all the native fchools of Malabar. He was therefore refolved 
to adopt this practice in the afylum ; but he met with many diffi- 
culties from the confirmed habits of his teachers, who were grown 
up men. He therefore had recourfe to the plan of teaching 
the elder boys, whofe habits and prejudices were eafier overcome, 
and whom he could thus qualify to aé& as inftru€tors to the reft. 
In adopting this expedient, he only did, fyftematically, what is 
more or lefs done in almoft all fchools in Europe—and, in fome, 
very regularly. Mr Fox (p. 11.) has given, as an inftance—the 
economy.of a fchool at Tooting, where he was himfelf taught ;— 
but it is manifeft, both that Dr Bell’s method was more entire and 
fyftematic, and that he made ufe of the boys, inftead of adult 
teachers, with a view to overcome a fpecific difficulty, viz. the 
pees of the latter againft the fandwriting, and their unfit- 
nefs to introduce it. There can be no doubt, then, that we owe 
a great improvement in education to Dr Bell; becaufe, even if he 
had only combined together two methods quite well known be- 
fore, in their feparate {tate, for the purpofe of gaining a new ob- 
jet, he would have been fully entitled to the praife of invention. 
—He did more—he improved one of thofe methods, and made it 
regular and fyftematic, for the fake of applying the other to his 
object ;—nor is it of any importance, that the confequences of this 
improvement have been far greater and more extenfive than he ap- 
pears to have had any notion of ; and that the mere poflibility of 
introducing fandwriting is now the fmalleft part of the benefit de- 
rived from the mode of teaching by means of the boys themfelves. 
Were fuch obje€tions as this admitted to weigh againft the claims 
of an inventor, we fhould foon ceafe to ufe the word; unlefs the 
human faculties were indeed incalculably augmented. Nor was 
the ingenious and worthy author unaware of the real ufes of this 
method: The title of his firft publication upon the fubjeét, in 
1797, is, ‘ An Experiment in Education, made at the Male Afy- 
“lum of Madras, fuggefting @ system by which a school or family 
‘ may teach itself, under the fuperintendance of the matter or pa- 
© rent.’ 

This being the foundation of the plan, whereof the fandwriting 
may now be faid merely to owen one of the additional details, 
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or partial and accidental improvements—another, and, as far as 
we can perceive, either in the writings of Dr Bell, or his friend 
Sir Thomas Bernard, only another improvement of a fimilar de- 
{cription, was added by Dr Bell.—He introduced a mode of read- 
ing and pronouncing by fyllables, inftead of the common way, 
—thus teaching fpelling with great additional eafe and accuracy. 
Having inftruéted his elder boys in this as well as the fandwriting, 
they were found perfectly capable of communicating it to the reft 
of the fchool. Various other branches of knowledge, as writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, bookkeeping, geometry, &c. were all taught 
in the common way. The {chool profpered under Dr Bell’s ma- 
nagement ; and fo greatly did fome of the pupils advance in their 
learning, that one of them exhibited philofophical experiments be- 
fore Tippoo Sultaun, with much fuccefs. In1797, DrBell return- 
ed to England, publifhed the pampliet above alluded to, and then 
retired into the country, where he refided upon an obfcure living 
at Swanage. This tract excited little or no attention ; and he ap- 
pears to have done abfolutely nothing in relation to the fubjeé, for 
about eight years*thereafter. ‘ 

In 1798, Jofeph Lancafter began to exercife the honourable pro- 
feffion of a ichoolmafter—and, if we are to give the fame credit 
to his account, which we have given to Dr Bell’s, in the preced- 
ing pages, we muft add, that he never faw Dr Bell’s publication 
until the year 1800.—His plan was, from the beginning, to teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic, to the children of the lower or- 
ders, at about half the ufual price. Many not being able to pay, 
even at this reduced rate, he taught them for nothing ;—and his 
charities and his labours coming to the knowledge of fome more o- 
pulent members of fociety, a fubfcription was commenced ; and, 
in 1801, he ventured, with confiderable a€tual facrifices, and fome 
additional rifks, to convert his feminary wholly mito a free {chogl. 
It is manifeft, from this fimple ftatement, c the accuracy of 
which, many befide Mr Lancafter can vouch, that the nature of 
his defign, at the very firft, turned his attention to every thing 
which might economize money and labour.—If a man were placed 
in fuch circumftances, what more obvious means could prefent 
themfelves, than to fave the firft great expenfe of {choolmafters’ 
falaries, by a more rigid adherence than is ujual, to a praCtice in 
fome degree prevalent in all {chools—the employment of the elder 
boys to aflift in teaching. Putting out of the qucflion our regard 
for Mr Lancafter’s veracity (which is neverthelefs implicit), we 
cannot imagine that it required the affiftance of Dr Bell’s pamph- 
let to give this hint to a man intent on fuch objeQs, and who had 
himfelf been educated at a fchool where the fame thing, though in 
a more imperfect manner, had been tried.—* That fchool, we are 
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informed, (Fox, p. 13), was organized, on the plan of divifion in- 
to claffes, each being fuperintended by a monitor.’ 

‘The next great expenfe of a fchool arifes from the confumption 
of books, and materials for writing. ‘To fave, or greatly to dimi- 
nifh this coft, Mr Lancafter introduced the admirable method of 
making a number of boys read from the fame leffon, printed in 
large characters, and fufpended on the wall—and the no lefs ufe- 
ful fubftitute, of flates for paper; whereby, not only the wafte of 
that expenfive article is faved, but any number of boys are enabled 
to fpell and write the fame word, at the fame time, without the 
poflibility of one being idle, while another is at work—or rather, 
as in the ordinary modes of education, of nineteen being idle, while 
one is employed. The fame degree of alertnefs is kept up by the 
method of reading, as it were, altogether—which, requiring the 
failure of one boy to be correéted by the next for the fake of tak- 
ing his place, prevents the poflibility of idlenefs or inattention. 

It is further evident, that no modification of the old divifion of 
claffes, with monitors to each, not even when teduced to a fyftem, 
as in Dr Bell’s fcheme, can fupply the wanta@f mafters for any 
thing but the fimple operations of reading and writing. If Dr Bell, 
for example, were called upon to make his monitors teach their 
boys arithmetic, he could only have done it, by himfelf teaching each 
monitor to cypher in the ordinary way. Indeed, when Sir Tho- . 
mas Bernard comes to this part of the fubject (for, with the ami- 
able folicitude of a friend, he would have the multiplication-table it- 
felf to form a part of the Madras fyftem), we find that Dr Bell’s 
{cholars are taught to cypher by being examined repeatedly in the 
tables of the four fundamental rules of arithmetic (p. 58), which 
is precifely the common way of teaching that fcience. Here, 
therefore, was a great ftep to make—and Mr Lancafter has made it : 
—He has laid down a method, whereby reading alone is rendered 
fufficient to make any one teach—he fays, arithmetic—we add, 
every thing ;—for we fee no one fcience which may not be taught 
in the fame way. But we take Mr Lancafter’s inftance of arith- 
metic.—The invention is as fimple as it is efficacious ;—it confifts 
in giving to one boy, who can read, a written or printed particu- 
lar (if we may fo fpeak) of the operation in cyphering which is to 
be performed, and making him diftin€&ly read over to any number 
of boys, furnifhed with flates, the words and figures given to him. 
—Thus, the leffon is to be in addition—234 

567 

801 
and in order to teach this leffon to thirty boys, one of whom can 
read, and the other twenty-nine can write the nige figures, and 
underftand 
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underftand notation, a key is given to the reader, confifting of the 
following words. ‘ Firft column.—7 and 4 are 11—Set down 3 
* under the 7, and carry t to the next. Second column.—6 and 
* 3 are nine, and 1 I carried are 1o—Set down 0, and carry 1 to 
* the next.—Third column,—5 and 2 are 7, and & I carried are 
* 8,—Total, in figures, 801,—Total, in words, eight hundred ‘and 
* one.’ After each boy has written the two lines, 234, and 567, 
one under the other, the reader takes the above key, and reads it 
audibly ; while each of the twenty-nine obey it, by writing down 
as it directs. Each boy alfo reads over the fum-total, after the 
reader has finifhed ; and he then infpets the' flates, one after an- 
other. The whole are thus kept perpetually awake ; and by re- 
peated leflons of the fame kind, the rule required is fixed in their 
minds. It is manifeft, that any rule in algebra may be communi- 
cated by the fame procefs,—from the fimpleft to the moft intricate 
and refined,—from the addition of two quantities, to the methods 
of infinite feries andgluents. Every part of geometrical fcience 
may be taught by Qmilar means,—from the firlt propofition in 
Euclid, to the fublime theorems of Newton and Laplace. It only 
requires that a form of notation, borrowed from the algebraic cal- 
culus, fhould firft be agreed upon. In like manner, whatever 
branches of natural philofophy admit of a fymbolical notation, as 
the whole of the mixed mathematics, and, in general, the appli- 
cation of the fciences of number and quantity to experiment, are 
all capable of being communicated by a perfon ignorant of them, 
but able to read,.to as many others as can hear the found of his 
voice at once. By a few fimple additions to this machinery, the 
method may be made to embrace even other branches of know- 
ledge; and, in fhort, we do not hefitate to affert, that it is appli- 
cable, or may foon be applied, to the whole circle of human 
knowledge. Obferve, too, that all this inftruction cofts exactly 
the value of the fingle book, or key, ufed by the reader,—the flates 
of the other boys, together with the rent of the fchoolroom. 
This method may, therefore, moft truly be pronounced a capital 
difcovery, in every point of view; and we have little doubt that it 
will fpeedily be extended from the fciences to the arts, which feem 
all to admit of being taught upon fimilar principles. 

Pafling over the fyftem of rewards and punifhments, which Mr 
Lancafter has devifed, as it appears to us with a thorough know- 
ledge of his fubjet—the nature of children—derived as much 
from long experience_as from juft and even philofophical rea- 
foning,—we fhall only further notice the fyftem of difcipline which 
he fuperadded to his other grand improvements. Where a {chool 
of 100 or 150 boys is placed under the tuition of four or five 
matters, there is no great danger of diforder,—even on the old 
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plan of inftruétion, where only one boy in twenty or thirty is em- 
ployed at a time,—ffill lefs in the new fyftem, where, inftcad of 
fo many yawning, or whifpering little animals, we fee nothing but 
attention and animation, and hear only the buz of induftry. But 
where a fingle mafter was to be fet over the fame number of boys, 
—and ftill more where the number was to be increafed to 800 
or 1000, a difcipline behoved to be introduced which fhould en- 
able his authority to reach all over the body, and fupply the want 
of aétual infpeétion. A fyftematic arrangement of labour was 
likewife neceffary, where clafles were obliged to fhift about from 
place to place, in order to ufe the fame printed leffons,—and 
change from tafk to tafk, in order to make ufe of the fame mate- 
rials. Into the details of thefe matters we cannot, of courfe, now 
enter; but it may be enough to ftate, in general, that the objec 
is attained by applying to a fchool the organization of a regi- 
ment, and its evolutions, under the word of command. Nor fhall 
we want a witnefs to vouch for its perfect fuccefs, in fecuring the 
order and regularity of the operations, if the reader fhould hap- 
pen to have feen any one of the various feminaries now eftablifhed 
on Mr Lancafter’s principles, and for the moft part under his fu- 
perintendance ; or that of the many fchoolmafters whom he has 
already educated. 

Early in the year 1803, Mr Lancafter publifhed the firft edition 
of his book, containing a very modeft, natural and intelligible ac- 
count of the improvements in education which we have been 
tracing—with the exception of the greateft of them all, however— 
the method of teaching arithmetic, which he had not then com- 
pleted. An account of jt was given in his fecond edition, pub-— 
lifhed about the end of the fame year. The number of his fcho- 
lars had increafed to above 390; and in 1805, when he publifhed 
his third edition, he announced, that 700 boys were actually taught 
for 260). at his fchool, which, with a very {mall additional ex- 
penfe, he intended to fit for the reception of tooo. The whole 
expenfe of educating this large number, he eftimated at no more 
than 300]. ; and an eftablifhment had likewife been begun, for the 
education of {choolmafters, who might carry his methods into every 
part of the country. In the account of his plan which Mr Lan- 
cafter delivered in thefe publications, he gratefully acknowledged 
his obligations to Dr Bel!, both for the method of fandwriting and 
of fyllabic-fpelling, or the stady of fpelling ; claiming, however, 
for himfelf, the peculiar mode of teaching {pelling which we have 
already defcribed. He alfo reprefents the Madras experiment 
as, in its fundamental principle, fimilar to his own method of 
teaching by monitors ; which, however, he feems not to have con- 
fidered as peculiar to either of the new plans, but to have been 
borrowed, with little variation, from the old fchools. 


After 
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After the publication of the third edition, and when not only 
all Mr Lancafter’s improvements had been completed, and fully 
detailed to the world by his own hand, but alfo praétically exhi- 
bited on a very large {cale in his fchools, Dr Bell publifhed a fe- 
cond edition of Ais pamphlet, in fome refpe&s greatly enlarged ; 
but omitting feveral very material documents which the firft had 
contained. For example,—the letter of thanks addreffed to him 
by the four mafters of the Male Afylum, and in which they de- 
fcribe themfelves as teachers, is left out in the fecond edition. 
Such an omiflion, we acknowledge, is unfortunate, becaufe it 

reatly benefits the argument of Dr Bell and his friends, who 
oat attempted to fhow, that thefe men were not exactly teachers. 
Indeed, the fecond edition makes no mention whatever of thofe 
matters; and, fupprefling a table of the fchool which had been 
given in the firft, it fubftitutes an arrangement clofely refembling 
that of Mr Lancafter, already both defcribed in print, and exem- 
plified in meft fuccefsful practice. In 1807, the Doétor publifh- 
ed a third edition, with more omiffions of the fame kind, and fo 
many additions, that the original 48 pages had now fwelled into 
114, notwithftanding all that he had fuppreffed. As a fpecimen 
of the additions, we may mention a chapter on the union of 
{chools of induftry with fchools of inftru€tion ; a topic which had 
occupied no lefs than 34 pages of Mr Lancafter’s work. He alfo 
makes mention of flates and fpelling-cards, to which no allufion 
whatever can be found in the two firft editions. Mr Fox now 
publithed his * Comparative View,’ and took notice of thofe alter- 
ations ; and foon after, in 1809, Dr Bell publithed a fourth edi- 
tion, confifting of 348 pages, in which he reftores the paflages 
and documents fuppreffed in the two former editions ; and adds a 
variety of views, which we can fcarcely conceive that he fhould 
not have taken from Mr Lancafter. It may fuffice to fay, that he, 
for the firft time, extols the economy of the Madras plan or fyf- 
tem ; and recommends it as well adapted to the education of the 
lower arders,—with the exception already commented upon, of 
writing and cyphering, which he is afraid to truft them with. 
The affertions, that, by his fyftem, one mafter can teach 1000 
boys; and that it can afford inftruction at the rate of 105., 7s. or 
4%., according to the number ;—affertions which, at the time he 
wrote them, Lancafter had fully proved, by actually teaching ele- 
ven hundred at that rate; but which the Madras plan, as origi- 
nally defcribed, was utterly inadequate to exemplify :—Thefe af- 
fertions form a very remarkable feature in the improvements—we 
regret to fay the unacknowledged and unnoticed improvements— 
which Dr Bell’s pamphlet has, in its progrefs to the ftate of a 
book, derived from the writings and the teaching of Jofeph Lan- 

calter. 
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We are here upon ground which comprifes the very gift of the 
controverfy, into which we are forced, fo much againft our inclin- 
ation. And as, from the fame ground, conclufions will {pring, 
of more general importance than the comparative merits of the 
two individuals, we mult ftop the reader upon it for a moment 
longer. Firft, as to the number of mafters,—it feems vain to 
deny that Mr Lancafter’s fchool was the only one, before 1806, in 
which a single mafter taught even fo many as 200 boys. The 
Madras fchool had Dr Bell to fuperintend—a fchoolmafter—and 
three affiftant mafters. How, then, can we allow Dr Bell and 
Sir Thomas Bernard to difcover, mow, that thofe men had nothing 
to do with the fchool, when, in 1797, Dr Bell p»rticularized one 
of them (R. Taylor) as having ‘ a general charge in one of the 
school-rooms ;’ and another (F. Johnfon) as § the schoolmaster who 
had a general charge ;’—when they all four, in their letter of 
thanks, deicribe themfelves to be * employed as teachers ;’—and when 
‘he, in his anfwer, treats them all four as * the mafters of the Male 
Afylum ;’ putting on the fame footing, the three afliftants and the 
perfon whom he allowed to be a fchoelmatter properly fo called ?— 
Is it not exactly one of Mr Lancafter’s improvements, that he, 
even for a body of 1000 boys, requires no one to act like R. Tay- 
lor, who has ‘ a general charge in one of the fchool-rooms ?’— 
And is not the power of difpenfing with R. Taylor, that which - 
enables Mr Lancafter to boa{t, that one master can educate 1000 
children? Dr Bell is exa@tly in the fituation in which Mr Lan- 
cafter would have been, had he made this boaft—challenged an 
examination—and allowed us unwarily to difcover R. Taylor be- 
hind the door, when we went to fee whether his pretenfions were 
well founded. He muft abide by his Madras fchool, and be tried 
by his firft edition. 

Then, as to the grand point of economy, which is, in truth, 
every thing in this inquiry—but is only now brought forward by 
Dr Bell, and not even now considered as of primary importance 
by his friend Sir Thomas Bernard.—It appears that, at Madras, 
three of the masters had 30 pagodas a month—and there was an- 
other whose salary is not mentioned :—but, take the medium of 10 
pagodas for each, and we have (at $s. the pagoda) :6/. a month, or 
ig2l, a year. But Dr Bell was there, likewise, much in the man- 
ner in which Mr Lancaster is in the borough school; and, al-~ 
though he states that he declined all pecuniary recompense in In- 
dia, Mr Fox (p. 41) informs us, that in July 1797, after his re- 
turn to England, the East India Company settled 200/. a year up- 
on him as a compensation ‘ for his having given up, while at Ma- 
dras, the remuneration of 4801. a year, to which he was entitled 
for attending the Male Asylum School. ’—This tallies singularly 
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with the statement of Dr Bell in his first edition, that the highest 
salary of a schoolmaster, on the old plan, would be 100 pagodas 
a month—for this makes exactly the odd sum of 480/. a year. 
No doubt, then, this was the calculation of Dr Bell’s natural sa- 
Jary ;—and they who know the Honourable Company, and their 
servants at the presidencies, wil! have as little doubt that an office 
of this value has not been suffered to expire for want of occu- 
pants. Here, then, we have, in masters’ salaries, to begin with, 
6721. a year; to which must be added, the rent, and other ex- 
enses of a schoolroom. Furthermore, a sum must be set apart 
Bor books, writing materials, and rewards ; all of which are, even 
in the last stage of improvement to which Dr Bell has brought 
his plan, viz. in his last edition, out of all comparison, more 
ons than in Mr Lancaster’s system. Each child must have all 
the books used, to the number of fourteen or fifteen, and must 
use paper, pen and ink from the beginning of his writing ; and 
the rewards, consisting of so much money by the week, to mo- 
nitors and boys who excel in each class, amount, as we have cal- 
culated from Sir T, Bernard’s account of the Barrington school, 
to 381. a year for 200 boys. It is impossible to estimate the 
books and paper on this plan at less than 100/. a year, being 10s. 
a boy; so that 900/, must be required to clear all expenses :—But, 
¢all it only 800/., which is allowing nothing for rent and other ex- 
penses of the room—the result is, that Dr Bell’s plan educates 
the children of the poor at four pounds ahead by the year, which 
is three times as much as the expense of the first Grammar School 
in Scotland ; and, instead of being a very cheap, turns out to be 
a very costly education. Nay, were we to deduct the superin- 
tendant’s salary, the expense would be, allowing only 50/. for the 
room, $80/., or $8° shillings a head, which is half as much a- 
gain as the High School of this City. In truth; the want of e- 
conomy is inherent in Dr Bell’s system—even in its latest state 
of improvement; for many of the expenses increase exactly 
with the number taught. Thus, rewards, books, and writing ma- 
terials, form a large item for each boy, uot less than 14 or 15 shil- 
lings, at the lowest computation; and the proportion is the same in 
a school of 1000, and in one of 100. The beauty of Mr Lancas- 
ter’s principle is, that it diminishes this, like every other expense 
of education, in proportion as the numbers taught are increased ; 
while, even to the smallest schools, it brings those charges far be- 
low the estimates of the other scheme. Of this even Sir Thomas 
Bernard seems to have been sensible; for he says, (p. 101)— 
‘ Upon the last article, the economy of a school, Mr Lancaster 
* is above ali praise. In this respect he will be found to surpass 
* Dr Beli, even when the misconceptions which have been enter- 
* tained 
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* tained by some persons, respecting his Madras school, shall have 
¢ been entirely done away ;’ an admission which, like, most of 
his valuable tract, does much honour to the worthy baronet’s can- 
dour—though we lament, that he should have, from an oversight, 
added a few words, rather underrating the point of economy, in 
which, truly, the whole, or nearly the whole question between the 
two plans lies, and the whole, or nearly the whole merit of ei- 
ther, as compared with the old system, is comprised. * 

We have now only to refume the hiftory of the two plans, in 
order to complete this comparative view, both of their feveral me- 
rits, and of the grounds upon which the two inventors affert their 
claims to originality. And, to fay the truth, our preference of 
Mr Lancafter to Dr Bell (fince we are compelled to contraft men 
who ought always to have been regarded as fellow-labourers, and 
not as rivals) refls, if poflible, yet more confidently upon the 
branch of the ftatement which remains, than even upon the 
material points already eftablithed. 

It has already been obferved, that Dr Bell retired to a diftant 
part of the country as foon as his pamphlet was publifhed. There 
he remained occupied with the facred duties of his profeflion, and, 
for above eight years, appears to have done nothing towards car- 
rying the Madras method into practice. He drops a hint once a- 
bout a Sunday fchool in his parith ; but, had it contained any €x- 
emplification of his principles, he would, no doubt, have described 
that inftitution. In the end of December 1806, we are informed, 
that, one month before, a fchool on his pian had been begun atSwan- 
age; and this is the firft and the laft time that we hearofit. After- 
wards, he refers us to two other {chools on his principles, as in- 
ftances of their application to praétice. But one of thefe, the 
Mary-le-bone feminary, was vifited by Mr Fox; and he found, 
to his no fmall furprife, that this fchool had been organized by 
Mr Lancaster on his own principles, and that a vote of thanks to 
him, on that account, had been pafled by the fubfcribers, the 
worthy Dean of Weitminfter being in the chair:—the other, at 

Whitechapel, 


* In another passage of his work, Sir Thomas repeats the same 
inaccuracy rather more in detail. He objects to Mr Lancaster’s me- 
thod of making one book serve for the whole schoel ; and gives us 
his reason, that a book is a gratification to a child. ‘ It is,’ says he, 
* property to them—it is a crown and a sceptre to them.’ (p. 94) ; 
forgetting that the question is, whether the child can afford to have 
the crown and sceptre. And as for the assertion which follows, that 
20s. a year will supply books to a whole school of 109 boys; it pro- 
ceeds on the assumption, that only one little book shall be used, and 
that, at the price at which a religious society distributes it from a pe- 
culiar fund. 
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Whitechapel, was then juft fet on foot. The Barrington {chool, 
very recently eftablifhed under Dr Bell’s immediate fuperintend- 
ance, (for he enjoys a large falary as mafter of Sherborne hofpi- 
tal, and has, we are informed, no other occupation than the care 
of the fchool *) educates, or is intended to educate, 120 boys. 

Such have been the a€tual practical exertions of Dr Bel! to 
propagate the fyftem of popular education. He did nothing 
till Mr Lancafter’s fchools were beftowing education on thou- 
fands—were known by reputation everywhere—and admitted, by 
all who faw them, to be a completely fuccefsful experiment on 
a very large {cale. He then began to eftablith fome feminaries on 
the Madras plan; and, in five years, he has fet a-going three, 
one of which we know nothing about, except that, when it was a 
month old, we were told it had been begun ;—another of which 
is ftill in its firft infancy, and is fupported by every fort of coftly 
patronage and gratuitous endowment ; + and the whole of which 
put together, do not profefs to educate more boys than one of 
Lancafter’s {chools ufed to do, before he had extended his fubfcrip- 
tion and enlarged his plan in 1805. 

During the fame five years, Mr Lancafter’s fyftem has been ad- 
vancing with the fteadinefs derived from the firm conftru€tion of all 
its parts, and their artift-like combination. Hedevifed the principles, 
and executed the mechanifm with his own hand; and the invention 
derives a vaft portion of its merits from the mafter having fhown all 
mankind how he himfelf ufes it. By his indefatigable aétivity, he 
has trained numberlefs perfons fit to carry the practical benefits of 
his difcovery over the whole world ; and he has made the tour of 
nearly the whole ifland, every where exciting the friends of hu- 
manity to cooperate with his honeft zeal, and eftablifhing, by 
their means, in all.parts of the country, feminaries, which ma 
at once educate the poor in their immediate neighbourhood, and 
ferve as patterns for the imitation of other diftriéts, but which 
all the pamphlets that could be printed would never have founded, 
nor even encouraged men to attempt, without the marvellous fti- 
mulus communicated by an able and accomplifhed enthufiaft, and 
the well-grounded confidence infpired by having the aCtual inven- 

tor 


* Itis a painful, but necessary part of all controversies, that the 
disputants must be ever putting the bystanders on their guard a- 
gainst listening to undue insinuations. We therefore desire, once 
more, to have it understood, that we view the preference bestowed 
on Dr Bell as equally honourable to his patron and himself. 

+ There are houses and gardens at the Barrington school, for a 
number of boys, on a foundation ; and a perpetual provision made for 
this, by the munificence of the right reverend founder. 
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tor for a fellow-labourer. Had Dr Bell’s plan been publithed 
twenty ycars ago, in its laft and moft perfect form—nay, had it 
even coincided entirely with the other, and had no man, but he a- 
lone, ever pretended to any invention of methods, or difcovery of 
principles—if, in fuch circumftances, we were now called upon 
to fay who founded the new fyftem of education, and to record, 
for the veneration of pofterity, the man who had made the blei- 
fings of knowledge as common as the light of the fun, we could 
not ca{t our eye for one moment over the laft fact that has been 
unfolded, without pronouncing the name of Jofeph Lancafter. 
We deeply regret to find, that Dr Bell has not had the pru- 
dence and good fenfe—we fay nothing of generofity or courage— 
to allow this fimple-minded and moft deferving man, a merit which 
he cannot, by any ftretch of felf-complacency, pretend to difpute 
with him. And herein lies the charge which, we are unwillingly 
compelled to admit, has funk moft in our minds againft that reve- 
rend perfon. We could have pardoned the fenfelefs diftinétion 
between teaching writing and reading, and pafled over the alarm, 
left the minds of the lower orders, * who are doomed to the drudg- 
ery of daily labour,’ fhould be too much elevated by inftruétion. 
In favour of fo confiderable a benefactor of fociety, we could have 
done a little violence to our fufpicious habits; and imputed fuch 
doétrines to fincere, though groundlefs fears, and to the remains 
of narrow-minded notions. We could have exercifed a fimilar 
charity towards his moft ludicrous rant about ‘ throwing aside the 
horn-book of our ancestors ;’ and refrained, or endeavoured to re- 
frain from tracing, in the various infinuations againft liberal opi- 
nions which his writings contain, a fellowfhip of feeling, if not 
of motives, with the Daubenies, the Trimmers, and the Sprys. 
But when we find Dr Bell printing book after book, to explain 
his fyftem,—years and years after Mr Lancafter had, by the moft 
unwearied exertions, we will only fay of bodily labour, fucceed- 
ed completely in carrying every one principle of that fcheme into 
complete practical effect, and in {preading the beneficial ufe of it 
over the whole ifland; and when, in thofe books, Dr Bell does 
not even make mention of Mr Lancafter, *—offers him no ac- 
knowledgement for his corporeal fatigues—(we go no further)— 
tenders him no thanks for having, we will call it, taken the trou- 
ble of adopting and diffeminating his do&trines—prefents to him 
no gratulations upon the unhoped for fuccefs which had at- 
tended his preaching and his praétice of thofe doétrines—nay, 
deigns not even to record the fact, fo important to his own fame, 
VOL. XVII. NO. 33. F thas 


* Unless, indeed, at the foot of one page, where he alludes to his 
pamphlet, in order to speak slightingly ot it. 
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that the Madras fyftem had wonderfully profpered in England un- 
der the management of one Jofeph Lancafter—(need we clear our 
pofition by any fin ther admitlions ?—can we ftrip the one man any 
clofer, in order to try the other’s conduét, and fcrutinize his mo- 
tives ?)—truly this filence is too unnatural even to be myfterious, 
and, in our ears — do all we can to fhut them—to ftop them up with 
the remembran ce of the man’s former merits, it loudly rings a dif- 
tinét charge againit the reverend gentleman, of pitiful jealoufy tc- 
wards one whoin he may be defirous of thinking his imitator, but to- 
wards whom he thus betrays the feeli ings of a difappointed rival. 
But if the jealoufy be denied, then is it time to infer a ftill graver 
accufation ; for, in that cafe, Dr Bell muft be confidered as leagued 
in moft unnatural union with the combination of bigots and time- 
fervers, againft one of the greateft benefactors of his fpecies. 

The efforts of that combination were, a3 we before obferved, 
mo.t unfortunately aided by the acci: lent of Dr Bell’s right reve- 
rend patron’s calling him from his retirement to bring forward his 
claims to originality, and to affift in the eftablifhment of {chools. 
"Che clamour which had gone forth partially, and with little fuc- 
cefs, againft Mr Lancafter, was now renewed, under the form of 
afcribing all the merit to Dr Bell—tavifhly applauding his method, 
and decrying his competitor’s. , The attempt, however, to obftruct 


Mr Lancafter’s courfe, failed fo fignally, that we fhall fpare our- 
felves the trouble of again alluding to the faéts. The royal and 
noble patronage * {till ftood in the way of any very grofs viola- 
tions of decency towards his principles and chara€ter ; and, what- 
foever was to be thrown out againit the tendency of his fyftem, 
or agaialt his Ones, behoved to be guardedly conveyed by infinu- 

ation, 


* To enumerate the distinguished persons who have publicly gi- 
ven their support to Mr Lancaster and his system, would take up far 
more room than we can now spare for this subject. Yet we cannot 
deny ourselves the cratification of recording, upon such an occasions 
the name of the Rie rht Reverend Dr H. Bathurst Bishop of Norwich, 
who, to the many proois of liberality—of mild and intrepid philan- 
thropy which his pastoral life affords—has lately added that of a 
public sermon in favour of Joseph Lancaster and his plan of educa- 
tion. In Scotland, we are proud to say that it has hitherto met with 
no Opposition from any party in our church ; and that the establish- 
ed clergy i in general have indicated a laudable zeal for its universal 
adoption. One clergyman, indeed, not of the Establishment, and not 
the most esteemed of the very respectable communion to which he be- 
Jongs—has emulated, as we understand, the Archdeacon Daubeny, and 
made the pulpit the vehicle of his calumnies against Lancaster. As we 
do not apprehend any great eee ee his exertions, we have no 
wish that he should be made to expiate this, as he has expiated other 
calumunics. 
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ation, rather than liunched in the common fhape of a cry. Mr 
Lancafter was ftigmatized as a Quaker—the tenets of th it inno} 
cent and amiable feét were abufed ;—and then, in order to height- 
en the chatge againft Mr Lancafter, at the expenfe of confiftency 
as well as truth, he was faid to be a perfon whom his feét renoun- 
ced. But the expected fuccefs of Dr Bell’s plan, from the pa- 
tronage he had recently met with, foon gave a new turn and a 
bolder form to the argument; and the watchmen of the Church 
(as thefe unquiet perfons are fond of calling themfelves) now o- 
penly founded the alarm of d: anger to the E(tsbl(hment, from the 
fyftem of the man whom the Royal Head of the Church bad gra- 
cioufly deewed worthy of his peculiar favour and protedtiqn, 

The Archdeacon Daubeny once more ascended the pulpit; and 
raised again, within the walls of St Paul’s, that voice of petsecu- 
tion, wath which he had made Sarum echo. He watned his bre- 
thren to be on their guard against ‘ the projected improvements 
* in the education of the poor.’ He accused Mr Lancaster of 
excluding from his plan the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. The 
phe itself, he stigmatized, as ‘ calculated to answer no one pur- 

© pose, so much, as that of amalgamating the great body of the 
‘ people into one great deistical conpound ;’ and he desis enated 
Mr Lancaster as one who, in these © days of rebuke an id blas- 
* phemy,’ had become the author of * a deceitful institution, — 
the whole secret of which, for the purpose of netittalizing the 
effect of all established rte a contisted in teaching © the 
rejection of al! peculiar tenets,’ and the adoption of * a kind 
of philosophie. al detsm 5 nai 1 institution © whi ch Ned to mind 
the crafty design of the apostate Julian to co found Christiani- 
ty, by encouraging dissension, as the \ st means of gradually 
extirpating the name of Christ from the earth.’ Finally, this 
reverend person plainly stated, that the ‘ 4rchdeceiver’ hin self 
(meaning, as we conjecture, not Bonaparte, but only Satan) 
had an interest in the new system of education, in as much as 
this industrious promoter of heresy would not fail to turn it to 
* the promotion of infidelity.’ * 

: F2 Leet 
niente 

* In other tracts, the abuse of Mr Lancaster and the Quakers is 
still more unmeasured, particularly in a * Dialogue between a Master 
and Apprentice,’ supposed to speak pretty cort rectly the sentiments 
of the persons of whom we are treating. The Q uakers are there de 
nominated ‘* an antichristian sect.’ Itis said, that ‘ the brood of 
them was of the most unpromising kind, from their first hi ee 
"The term bigot is stated to be § engraved on their door;’ and, 
the sect which destroyed the African slave trade, it ts observed, be rt 
little good cup be expected from their efforts, either in church of 


stute; 
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Let us hope that such topics failed altogether of success. Ne- 
vertheless, it cannot be denied, that one charge is mixed up with 
them, which has attracted the notice of a few among the more 
worthy and rational portion of churchmen—a charge which, we 
grieve to say, for a short season, had some influence in creating 
alarm against the new system. This accusation resolves itself in- 
to a single point. Mr Lancaster teaches no particular religious 
articles :—To which the plain answer always has been, that he 
teaches reading,—writing,—and arithmetic. He gives his pupils 
a key, by which they may unlock all the stores of sacred know- 
ledge. But, moreover, he teaches the Scriptures :—daily and 
hourly does he set before his scholars the history and the doc- 
trines of Christ, as delivered by his Apostles. There is not a 
word taught in his schools, that is not taken from the writings of 
the inspired penmen. All this is granted: No one can venture 
to deny it: His bitterest adversaries explicitly admit it. But, will 
it be believed, that this does not satisfy them? Will it be cre- 
dited, that, in the nineteenth century—in a Protestant country 
—in times signalized by nothing more than the zeal displayed a- 
gainst the Romish religion, and the daily sacrifices of every kind 
which that zeal demands ;—will it be eredited, that the very fac- 
‘tion, whose outcries against Popery are the loudest, and whose 
demeanour towards its professors is the most intolerant, have not 
blushed to use the very worst arguments of the Romish bigots, 
and to proclaim the dangers of entrusting an unprepared multi- 
tude with the free use of the Scriptures? To teach merely the 
Bible, it seems, is to encourage dissent, heresy, latitudmarian 
principles, indifference, deism, infidelity, irreligion. And we 
grieve to say, that Sir Thomas Bernard himself, whom we have 
found in general so candid towards the new system—so fair, and 
even liberal, towards Mr Lancaster, in other topics—so favour- 
able even to his method of teaching the Scriptures—lends a kind 
of sanction to this worst of Popish abominations, in one passage 
of his tract, where he lays it down, that the Bible should not be 
put into the hands of children, unti! after they have gone through 
a preparatory course of religious instraction. * How much more 
enlightened and rational an authority have we in the conduct of 
the King of England,—the Patron of the Lancastrian system !— 
and how nobie is the commentary upon it, which his own me- 

morable 


* The worthy Baronet (we cannot too often commend him for it} 
boldly defends the religious part of Mr Lancaster’s course of tui- 
tion ; but the reprehensible passage alluded to in the text, comes in- 
to his account of Dr Bell’s course of reading. It may possibly be 
zn oversight. 
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morable speech to the author of the system, affords! We allude 
to that exalted saying of his (which, we own, strikes us as infi- 
nitely finer than the celebrated wish of Henry IV. of France’, 
that ‘ he hoped to see the day, when every poor child in his domi- 
nions should be able to read his Bible!’ 

When this truly Christian and truly patriotic wish is accom- 
plished, we, for our parts, shall think, that an inestimable benefit 
has been conferred on that generation, and an incalculable advan- 
tage obtained for the whole community. But even those who 
may think differently, have no reason, on this account, to under- 
value the discovery of Mr Lancaster. The system which he has 
invented, may be applied to teach the Catechism as well as the 
Scriptures ; and should be extolled and adopted, therefore, by all 
those who really wish to see the Catechism familiar to all the 
children in the kingdom, Mr Lancaster does not bind over the 
schoolmasters whom he instructs, to take all their lessons, as he 
himself does, from the inspired writings alone. He has no ob- 
jection that they should employ his method to imprint the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England,—or the Confession of Faith of 
the Scotish church,—-or the Liturgy of the Romanists, upon the 
minds of their respective disciples. All that he wants is, that his 
method should be made known and adopted;—and all that his advo# 
cates want is, that the merit of discovering, and of bringing that me- 
thod to practical perfection, should be ascribed to him who deserves 
it. What should we think of the liberality of those who should 
pretend to undervalue the invention of printing, because the in- 
ventor happened to be a sectary?—or of /hezr common sense, 
_who should cry out against its general adoption, upon the same 
orthodox ground? Yet printing is not more capable of being ap- 
plied to diffuse al/ truth and all knowledge, than the beautiful 
discovery of Mr Lancaster. Considering him, indeed, as the 
sole practical teacher of that inestimable discovery,—the only per- 
son from whom, as yet, this art of universal instruction can be 
safely derived,—we cannot help regarding it as a most fortunate 
and providential circumstance, that he should happen to belong 
to a sect which does not think it necessary to bring forward iss 
peculiar doctrines in a system of elementary education. If the 
inventor of this valuable method had been a bigotted Catholic— 
a sour Presbyterian—or a narrow-minded member of the Church 
of England, and had, consequently, insisted upon exemplifying 
it only in teaching the peculiar dogmas of his own particular 
church,—it is evident that none but the members of that church 
could have derived any benefit from his exertions; and that it 
would have been difficult for persons of another persuasion to 
have acquired that thorough and practical knowledge of it, which 
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enemies, if it be possible, to the welfare of the Church, and the 
whole religious interests of Eng land, those who first, by half. 
concealed stratagem, and now by more than half-declared ageres- 
sions—undermining where they durst not assault, and attacking 
what they hoped to find defenceless— would wage war against the 
dearest rights of the people, for the purpose of involving the clergy 
in trouble and shame—and jay society itself waste, in order that 
the Church might pass through the highest perils, to the most cer- 
tain corruption. Against the machinations of such men, we 
warn, above all, the wise and pious part of the sacred order to 
which they belon gy and the temporal rulers whose ears they may 
perhaps seek to gain, by promises of assistance and support. Dis 
trusting both our authority and our powers of persuasion, we 
would warn both those classes, in the language of the most powete 
ful supporter of the Establishment who was ever suffered to die 


unmitred—* The single end,’ s ays Dr Paley, ‘ which we ought 
* to propose by religious establis shments, is the preservation and 
© communication of religious knowledge. Ev. ry other idea, and 
© every other end, that have been mixed with this—as the mak- 
ing of the Church an engine, or even an ally of the State—con- 
© verting it into the means of strengthening or of diffusing influ- 

* ence—-or regarding it as a supp ort of regal, én o; position to 


a 


popular forms of government—ha\ re served only to debase the 
‘ institution, and to introduce into it numerous corruptions and 
© abuses.’ . 


Whoever has done us the honour to follow us through the des 
tail which we have now brought to aclose, will probably be pre- 
pared to admit, among others, the following positions. 

That the new system . education is calculated to promote the 
cheap, rapic d, and easy diffusion of knowledge, in an unprece- 
dented degree. 

‘That the merit of devising it belongs to Josep Lancasrer, + 
although one of its principles had been previously kuown to Dr 
Bell, and exemplified in the school at Madras, but without these 
I 4 other 








* Mo ral an 1d Politic: ' P iilosophy, vol. I il. p 305. 

+ It is admitted by Sir ‘I’. Bernard, that no charge of borrowing 
from Dr Bell can possibly be brought against Mr Lancaster. In- 
deed, he accuses both Mr Lancaster and his defenders, of never hav- 
ing ¢ examined Dr Bell’s principles or their application ;’ (p. 103.) 
And, if they never did understand them, Dr Bell himself furnishes 
their best apology; for, after the lapse cf twelve years, and the 
publ icatic n of three editions of his plan, he announces the purpose 
of additional matter in ) four th to be, to § give minute and parlicys 
lay instructio ws for reauct g his scheme to pr aclice,’ p- 99, 
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other principles which, when taken together, constitute the new 
system. 

That to Joseph Lancaster, alone, belongs the praise of introduc- 
ing the new system into practice, and enabling mankind to bene- 
fit by it, and preparing the way for its universal reception. 

That the plan pursued by Dr Bell, and recently attempted to be 
set up in opposition to Mr Lancaster’s, has no one peculiarity 
which can entitle it to a preference; while, on the contrary, it 
is deficient in many of the most important points, and especially 
fails in the article of economy. 

Lastly, ‘That, while great praise is due to Dr Bell for his ex- 
ertions in Madras, and for his attempts in England, there is no 
good whatever to be expected from any endeavours to keep alive 
the opposition to Mr Lancaster, commenced by his friends; but 
that every real friend to the education of the poor, will consider 
the system of the latter as the only one well adapted to the at- 
tainment of that desirable object. 

‘The length to which this article has already extended, precludes 
the possibility of adding (as was our intention) a sketch of the 
proceedings of Mr Lancaster’s friends, and of the success which 
has attended their liberal and persevering exertions in behalf of 
the best interests of mankind. 


Art. IV. Code d’Instruction Criminelle ; Edition conforme @ 
l’edition originale du Bulletin des Lois ; suivi des Motifs ex- 
posés par les Conseillers d’Etat, et des Rapports faits par la 
Commission de Legislatton du Corps Legislatif, sur chacun des 
Lois qui composent le Code. A Paris, 1809. 


r sounds a little like the beginning of a Tritical Essay to say, 
that there is nothing which it is of so much consequence for 

a people to know, as the excellences and defects of their laws. 
But it is not quite tritical, we believe, to say, that it is of in- 
finitely more consequence that they should know the defects 
than the excellences of their laws; and that there is nothing 
with which they are so unwilling to be made acquainted. ‘The 
lictle sentiment of personal consequence, attaches itself to all 
the institutions under which we have been accustomed to live. 
Our family, ow country, our laws, our government,—must be 
better than al! other families, countries, laws and governments ! 
-—and in this temper, which is habitual to the greatest part of 
mankind, and to the least enlightened the most remarkably, we 
would rather bear all the evils resulting from the defects of 
our 
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our laws, than allow that there can be any defects in the laws 
of so wonderful a people. vw ctevrey (Know thyself), which 
the highest authority has converted into a rule of Christian 
perfection, useful and difficult as it may be to individuals, is 
perhaps still more highly useful to communities, and still more 
difficult to practise. Of their overweening partialities to them- 
selves personally, men, if they are not the weakest of men, are 
generally ashamed ; but national partialities,; how weak and ri- 
diculous soever, are boasted of as patriotism ; and he who would 
reason against them, runs some risk of being treated as an enemy 
to his country. Yet there is no way in which false notions of 
himself are likely to be prejudicial to an individual, in which a 
similar error is not likely to produce still worse consequences to 
a nation. 

Horace represents it as a masterpiece of art, in his father, 
when warning him against the vices into which he thought him 
most likely to fall, that, instead of wounding his self-love, by 
pointing to the defects of his own character, he called his atten- 
tion to the defects, along with their evil consequences, which 
were prominent in the characters of neighbours. 

* Cum me hortaretur, parce, frugaliter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo, quod mi ipse parasset— 
Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filius? Utque 
Barrus inops ? 

A turpi meretricis amore 
Cum deterreret,—Sectani dissimtlis sis.’ 
&e. 

Well acquainted with the temper of our countrymen, it has 
been a study with us to imitate the conduct of the judicious Ro- 
man. Knowing that those with whom we have to deal, would 
not bear to have the defects of their own institutions presented 
to them naked, we have, as often as possible, afforded them oc- 
casions to contemplate the defects of institutions not their own; 
in hopes that, by learning and understanding what is hurtful and 
beneficial to others, they may make some progress, however slow- 
ly and indirectly, in discerning what is hurtful and beneficial to 
themselves. 

In the field of law, the objects of contemplation with which 
Bonaparte has presented us, are next in interest to those which 
he has exhibited in the field of war. The manner in which our 
interests are liable to be affected by the country of whose powers 
he disposes, renders that country, and all which concerns it, espe- 
cially what so deeply concerns it as the laws which regulate the 
lives and propertits of the people, a subject of deep interest and 
curiosity. He has now nearly, if not entirely, completed for his 
subjects 
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subjects a new body of Jaw. The Civil Code, that is, the body 
of laws destined to include all cases not penal, has been in exe- 
cution for several years. Some time ago, a Code of Procedure, that 
is, a body of rules ascertaining and establishing the steps to be pur- 
sued by the oflicers of justice, in all the cases embraced by the civil 
code, was likewise promulyated. ‘The Penal Code, that is, the 
branch of law which defines the actions that cal! for punishment, 
and fixes the punishinent for each forbidden act, has been delayed. 
Whether it is yet publifhed or not, the ftate of the intercourfe 
between this country and France hardly enables us to afcertain. 
The Code of Procedure, however, adapted to penal cafes, has re- 
cently reached this ifla d's ; and though it would have been fome- 
what more fatisfa€tory to have fpoken of it, after perufing tlie 
ae code itfelf, yet, the reafons are flrong which induce us, 

nithout any longer delay, to prefent a fhort account of it to our 
readers. Of the four compartments into which it has pleafed 
3onaparte’s legal advifers to divide the body of law, viz. 1. The 
civil code, and 2. Code of procedure i in civil cafes; 3. The penal 
eode, and 4. Code of procedure in penal cafes ; the laft may be 
thought to embrace the fimpleit part of the fubje@ ; though it 
contains fome features—for example, jury-trial, reeft .blithed ona 
new foundation,—which are peculiarly calculated to engage the at- 
tention of Englith readers. As crimes are nearly the fame all over 
the world, the penal codes of all nations are, except in the varicties 
cf punifhment, to a remarkable degree, the fame. But, in the 
forms and the fpirit of their Procedure—in the mode of dea ling 
with the queltion of delinquency, and the fuppofed delinquent, 
from the firlt fufpicion till the final decifion, the diverfity in the 
practice of nations is not only univerfal, but, in almoft every in- 
ftance, exceedin gly. great. The picture which the law of pro- 
cedure prefents, is, therefore, in a peculiar degree, new, and 
firiking. 

‘Lhe courfe of judicial procedure confilts of feveral ftages. In 
penal cafes, with which alone we have at prefent to do, thefe 
iiages are three. 1. ‘Lhe procedure employed to secure the fuf- 
pected individual, and the evidence which may be fuppofed to 
exilt of his guilt: 2. The procedure employed for exhibiting and 
determining on the evidence which has been fo collected, and for 
pronouncing the proper fentence: 3. ‘The procedure employed 
for inflicting the punifhment thus afccrtained to be due —in other 
words,—The trial; what goes before the trial ; and what follows 
after the trial. Such, on all ordinary anralaia. are the parts of 
judicial procedure ; and fuch are the points in the new legs flation 
of France, to which we are now to dire€l the attention of our 
readers. 

I To 
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To thof who are not in fome degree acquainted with the lan- 
guage of French low, it is neceffary to explain, that the fyftem of 
operitions by which the courts of law carry the direétions of the 
Jegiflator into eff 4, is, in civil cafes, denominated Pracédure— 
Proédure civile. Yn penal cafes, it is denominated Instruction— 
Insiructiin criminelle,. To inflitute a profecution is, instruire un 
proces. And the code before us, containing the rules of proce- 
dure in penal ales, 3 is hence denominated Code d’instruction crie 
minclle. We begin with that part of the procedure which is firft 
in order; namely, that which precedes the bufinefs of the trial, 
and is nece fury to render it effeQual to its end. 

The objects to which this preliminary bufine’s is dire€ted, are 
three. One is, that nothing which looks like an offence, thall 
pafs without judicial inveftigation; another is, that every indi- 
vidual on whom the fufpicion of an cffence attaches, fhall be duly 
fecured ; and the third is, that whatever is capable of yielding 
evidence on the cafe, fhall, as far as poflible, be fearched out and 
fecured for that purpofe, 

Now, then, let us fee what are the provifions made by the 
French legiflaters & or the attainment of thefe feveral ends. ‘They 
have provided a vat apparatus; and the parts of the machinery 
are fometimes fa i: itertwined and complicated together, that any 
thing like a diftinct idea of it is not very eafy to be acquired. 
We have taken pains to prefent it in the fimplelt point of view. 

This firft of the ftages of judicial procedure in a cafes, 
they call police judiciaire. What is ufually known elfewhere by 
the name of police, a cy call police admini: trative, and diftinguifh 












it thus. Thole effences which are on ly apprehended, are the ob- 
jets of adninsrtio Ne Lm lice, and its bufinefs is to do all that is 
pothble towa s preventing fuch offences from being committed ; 


or, where prevention is not poffible, to take fuch j previous mea- 
fures as may prevent the criminal from making his efcape; or the 
evidence of his guilt from being loft. Iti is, therefore, offences 
about to be committed which are the objeéls of adminittrative po- 
lice. I: is offences already committed which are the objets of 
P lice judiciaire. 

The French legiflators have diflingu'fhed offences into three 
kinds, and have adopted a mode of procedure, in fome refpedcts dif- 
ferent, according as the offence in queltion is confidered as belong- 
ing to one or another of thefe divifions. Offences penal in the low- 
eft degree, are called contraventions, and are punifhable with a fine 
not exceeding 15 srance, or imprifonment not exceeding five 
days. Offences penal in the fecond degree, are called delits ; 
and ar panifhable with imprifonment exceeding five days, or fine 

aboye 15 francs. Offences penal in the higheft degree, are named 
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crimes ; and are fubje& to what is called peine afflictive ou infa- 
mante. 

Each of thefe claffes of offences has a feparate order of tribu- 
nals, before which, all aéts of that particular clafs are tried. For 
the trial of oBences of the firft order, the tribunal is called Zri- 
bunal de Police; for the fecond, Tribunal en Matiere Correctionelle ; 
for the third, Cour d’ Assises. The compofition of the two firft, 
it will be ufeful to flate here: the nature of the laft, it will be 
better to explain afterwards. 

Fundiionaries, ftyled Juges de Paix, are the judges in the Tribu. 
naux de Police, which are placed at fmall diftances from each o- 
ther over the whole furface of the empire; and the Maires of the 
municipalities have concurrent jurifdiction in moft cafes with thefe 
perfons. 

The firft order of the tribunals, in civil cafes, (Tribunaux Civils 
de premiere instance), are rendered alfo the Tribunaux en Matiere 
Correctionelle , aad try all offences of the fecond order. 

In the Zribunaux de Police, the inferior officers receive all infor- 
mations aud complaints relative to the firft clafs of offences, of 
which they are bound to draw up an account in writing (procés- 
verbal), and to fend it, with ail the documents relative to the af- 
fair, to the public otlicer or profecutor, at the Tribunal de Police, 
within three days at the lateft. In the Tribunaux en Matiere Cor- 
rectionelle, the preliminary fteps being in fubftance the fame with 
the mode purfued in regard to the laft and principal clafs of of- 
fences, we fhall pafs it over; and proceed immediately to point 
out the fleps by which, in thefe higheft cafes, the fuppofed of- 
fender, with the evidence of his guilt, is fecured for the opera- 
tions of the judge. 

‘There are two officers to whom the principal fhare in this pre- 
liminary bufinefs is entrufted: thefe are, the Procureur Imperial, 
and the Juge d’ Instruction. ‘The Procureur Imperial is the public 
profecutor at ¢ ach tribunal; the Juge d’Instruction is the particu- 
lar judge by whom the preliminary invettig ration is appointe ‘d to be 
taken; of which clafs of judges, one is eitablithe ed ineach Arron 
dissement Communal, two, where two are neceflary ; and at Paris 
fix. ‘They are nominated by the Emperor from among the judges 
of the Tribunal Civil; and continue in office for three years. 

‘The proper duty of the Procureur is, to profecute all manner 
of crimes committed within his diftvi€t, and to take care that they 

eceive judicial inveftigation. His bufinefs is, upon obtaining 
knowledge of any 0 Tence, to give notice of it to the Juge d' Instruc- 
tion, and require him to examine into the affair—to repair himfelf 
to the fpet—and to do whatever is neceflary for throwing light up- 
oa the offence, and for preventing the efcape of the offen der. The 
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Procureur Imperial is held, in fach a manner, refponfible for the 
profecution of crimes, that the orator by whom the projet de lt 
was prefented to the legiflative body, exprefsly fays, * he may lay 
it down as a rule, that the Procureur Imperial mult deferve re- 
proach, wherefoever there is reafon to complain of frequent in- 
fractions of the focial order in the place where his functions are 
exercifed.’ 

In order to facilitate, as much as poflible, the communication 
of intelligence refpecting crimes, the Juges de Paix, the Offciers 
de Gendarmerie, the Commissaires de Police, the Maires, and the 
Adjoints de Maires, are all appointed to receive the informations 
and complaints of individuals, and to tranfmit them, without de- 
lay, to the Procureur Imperial. 

The bufinefs of the Juge d’ Instruction is to take the moft accu- 
rate account, poflible, of the circumftances of the offence of which 
notice has reached him: and this he performs by bringing be- 
fore him all perfons, as well as things, whom, from the pro- 
ceedings of the Procureur, or the flatements of the informer, he 
may fuppofe likely to throw light upon the affair. The inculpé, 
the alleged offender, if his offence is not of the third or higheft 
order, is only cited to appear; if it is of the third order, he is 
commanded to be brought before the Juge d’ Instruction. 

The witneffes are to be examined upon oath, by the Juge d’In- 
struction, but feparately, and not in prefence of the prefumed of- 
fender; their depofitions taken down in writing, and with the u- 
fual precautions againft alteration or forgery. Perfons under fif- 
teen years of age, to be examined, but not upon oath. The in- 
animate fubjeéts of evidence are to be infpected by the Juge d’In- 
struction; and he is to go to the place where they are, if they are 
of fuch a nature as cannot, without great inconvenience, be 
brought to him. 

‘The process of investigation having been gone through, and the 
inculpé himself, and the persons most nearly related to him, exa- 
mined, the Juge d’Instruction, after hearing the prosecutor, and 
the prosecuted, may, if the alleged offence is of the most penal 
class, and the presumption afforded by the evidence is strong, or- 
der the now probabie offender to be leld in custedy. This order 
is denominated mandat d’arrét, or mandat de depét. And, be- 
sides the ordinary precautions against the mischief, which is liable 
to be done under colour of legal imprisonment, the order must 
contain a statement of the fact on account of which the party is 
prosecuted, and a reference to the law by which the fact is ren- 
dered penal. 

These orders are in force through the whole territory of France. 
When the offender is found without the limits of the jurisdiction 
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of the judge by whom the mandat was issued, the officer charged 
with the execution must first carry the person before the Juse de 
Paix of the place, though only for t! te purpose of proving the au- 
thenticity of the mandat with which he is ¢ harged, 

The person against whom the mandat is issued, is conveyed to 
the house of custody (maison d’arrét), eitlier of the place where 
the judge who has issued it exercises his s Functions 5 of, if he has 
not so ordered, to the maison d’arrét of the place where the ins 
culpé was found 

In those cases, however, which are called cases of fgrant delit, 
additional officers, for the sake of rapid interference, are vested 
with authority to make preliminary investigations. Cuises of fla- 
grant delit are defined to be, when the offence is sti!} in the act of 
being committed; or where it i3 v ry recently committed 5 or 
where the offender is pursued by clameur publique ( (hue and cry); 
or where he is caught with the instrumen's, os objects, or effects, 
&c. of his crime about him.—In such cases, the Procueur Impe- 
rial has also the power of preliminary investigation; and may, 
without w aiting for the Juge d’ Instruction, draw up an account, 
in writing, of the circumstances of the case, and take down the 
declarations of all persons who may know any thing relative to 
the affair, not excepting the nearest : lati s of the 4 rties. The 
persons examined are requested to sign their declarations 3 and, if 
they refuse to do so, their refusal is men:ioned in his report. He 
interrogates the presumed offender, who signs his own declaration, 
if he chooses; if not, mention of his refusal is inserted in the re- 
port. When it is presumed that indications of his guilt may be 
found in the house of the alleged offender, the Procureur must res 
pair thither, make search for, and secure, for the purpose o of evi-« 
dence, whatever he deems capable of serving in that capacity. 
The articles, where it is practicable, are to be sealed un; where it 
is not, they are to be put into a box, or a bag, on which the Pro- 
eureur is to fasten a band of paper, and attach his seal. All this is 
to be done in the presence of the supposed offe nder, or of some 
one empowered by him; and th chjeets are to be presented to 
him to own, and afhx his name to them, if he chooses; if net, 


mention must, in the report, be made of his refusal, When the 
presuraption aff: rade d by the evideyce is strong, the Procureur is 
to order the énculpé, if present, to be detained ; if absent, to be 
taken into custody. 


Where the Juge d’Instruction comes, his presence supersedes 
all ether functions of the Procurcur, saving those which belong to 
him as prosecutor merely. }ut when the investigation has been, 
as zbove, completed b y himse it, he is to transmit his report with- 

ent delay, and all the documents connected with it, to this judge. 
3 The 
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The Juge ad’ Instruction himself is, in cases of flagrant delit, to 
proceed, if necessary, without the presence of the Procureur 
Imperial, to whom, however, he must send notice ; and as the 
knowledge of ‘meditated crimes peculiarly qualifies the officers of 
administrative police to be serviceable, in cases of sudden emer- 
gency, the Prefets des Departements, and the Prefet de Police, at 
Paris, are vested with the power of performing in person, or of 
requiring the officers of police judiciaire, to perform the prelimi- 
nary investigations, and all the acts therewith connected. 

The first stage of the proceedings is now completed ; the case 
is explored ; all that can throw light upon it has been collected ; 
and the presumed offender is secured for trial. But, who is to de- 
termine whether there is occasion for atrial or not? Is it the judge 
who has collected the evidence ?>—No: For this purpose, there 1s, 
first, the Chambre du Conseil, which must contain three judges at 
the least, including the Juge d’Instruclion. To them the Jiged’In- 
struction is bound to deliver a report, once a week at the least, 
of every case which has called upon him for investigation. If 
the judges of the Chambre du Conseil are unanimous in opinion 
that no crime has been committed, or that none but frivolous evi+ 
dence is brought against the accused, they may decide, that there 
is no need for a trial, and order him to be set at liberty ; subject, 
at the same time, to the remonstrance of the Procureur Imperial. 
If they find the offence to belong to the first or second order, they 
may send the offender to the rzbunal de Police, or to the Tridunal 
en Matiere Correctionelle, according as the case may be. If, 
however, so much as one of them deems the case meet for trial, 
as a case in the third order of offences, they are to transmit the 
reports, and all other documents belonging to the case, through the 
Procureur Imperial to the Cour Imperial. 

The functions of the Cour Jnperial are as follows. Procur2ur. 
general is the name of the public prosecutor in this court. It is 
to him immediately that the documents are transmitted from the 
Chambre du Cmseil. He is bound to place the affair en etat (as 
they express it), within five days after receiving the documents ; 
and in five days more to make his report. 

A section of the court called the Cour Imperial, specially form. 
ed for that duty, must assemble, once a week at the least, in the 
Chambre du Conseil, to hear the report of the Procureur general, 
and must decide, within three days, whether the fact charge'l is 
a crime by law, and whether the proofs against the prisoner ar? 
sufficiently strong to make it proper to send him to trial. 

They deliberate iz secret. When it appears to them necessary, 
they even order further inquiries, and call fer the production of 
additional documents. 
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If they find either that no crime has been committed, or that 
no sufficient evidence is brought against the accused, they order 
him to be set at liberty, If they find that an offence of the first 
or second order only has been committed, they send him to the 
tribunals appointed to take cognizance of these offences. If 
the offence appear to be one of the third order, and. the eyvi- 
dence such as to afford reasonable suspicions of his guilt, they 
pronounce the sentence which is called mise en accusation, (equi- 
valent to the English finding of a true bill), and detain the prison- 
er for trial. 

In all cases, the Cours Imperiales may, antecedently to their 
pronouncing the sentence of mise en accusation, appoint one of 
their judges to go again through the whole process of the preli- 
minary investigation, for their satisfaction. 

In all cases where the mise en accusation is pronounced, the 
Procureur-general must draw up an acte d’accusation, which must 
set forth, 1. the proper'generic description of the offence which 
has been committed; 2. the special fact, and all the circumstan- 
ces which tend to aggravate or extenuate its atrocity. It must 
name, and clearly designate, the accused ; and it must be sum- 
med up with the following conclusion. “ In consequence, A 
[the prisoner] is accused of having committed such or such a 
murder, such or such robbery, or other crime, with such or such 
circumstances.” A copy of the sentence [of mse en accusation] 
with a copy of the acte d’accusation, must be given to the prison- 
er; and, within twenty-four hours, he must be removed from the 
Maison d’arrét to the Maison de justice, attached to the court at 
which he is to be tried. 

Such, then, is the mode of procedure in the two great sets of 
cases. Inthe lowest order of offences, the offender is left at 
large, till called upon to undergo the punishment which the judge 
may ordain. In the highest, the person of the supposed oifend- 
er, as soon as the presumption of his guilt is supported by rea- 
sonable proofs, is retained in custody, as the only adequate se- 
curity for his submitting himself to justice. But, besides these 
two orders of offences, there is evidently an intermediate order— 
too serious to admit of that unrestrained liberty which is left to the 
offender in the case of the slightest offences, but not of that weight 
and danger which is supposed to justify the imposition of so great 
a burthen as imprisonment inthe higher. In the jurisprudence, ac- 
cordingly, of all nations who can be said, from their state of civi- 
lization, to have a jurisprudence, cases of delinquency, more or 
less accurately defined, have been selected, in which some sort of 
pledge, less onerous.than imprisonment, has been taken as secu- 
sity for a man’s submitting himself to justice. The following, in 
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regard to this material point, are the regulations established by 
the authors of the present code. 

With regard to all offences which we have denominated of- 
fences of the second order, pecuniary security, in a sum not less 
than 4500 francs, is taken in the Chambre du Conseil. The offend- 
er himself may be his own security, or any one else may be se- 
curity for him; upon proving that he is worth as much as the se- 
curity demanded, and half as much more ; or upon making de- 
posit of a sum equal to the security. This sort of bail, however, 
is not to be taken in the case of vagabonds, or of those who have 
fled or concealed themselves from justice. If part of the punish- 
ment annexed to the offence consists in the obligation of render- 
ing pecuniary satisfaction to the party injured, the security must 
be equal to thrice the amount of that satisfaction ; the amount of 
which is, for this purpose, to be provisionally estimated by the 
Juge ad’ Instruction. 


We have now seen the mode of procedure which is adopted in 
France, in the prosecution of crimes, from the first disclosure of 
the fact of the offence, till the supposed offender is delivered up 
to trial. We proceed now to the trial. 

The court, before which it takes place, is called Cour d’ Asséses. 
One such court is established in every department. Its sessions 
are held every three months, or, if need be, oftener; and close 
only when there is no more business to be performed. The court 
is composed in the following manner. 

In the department which is the seat of the Cour Imperial, five 
judges of that court sit as judges of assize. In the other depart- 
ments, one of the judges of the Cour #mperial is delegated to of- 
ficiate as judge and president; and to him are added four of the 
oldest judges of the Tribunal de Premiere Instance of the place. 
None of the judges by whom the preliminary proceedings were 
conducted, or by whom the sentence of mise en accusation was 
pronounced, are admitted to officiate as judges at the trial. 

Of the Cour d’ Assises, however, the Jury is the most remarkable 
feature.— The lowest order of persons in France, were not, it is said, 
found competent to the duties of jurymen. By the new law, there- 
fore, jurymen can only be chosen from the seven following classes 
of persons; 1. from among the members of the electoral colleges ; 
2. from among the three hundred individuals domiciliated in the 
place, who pay the greatest amount of taxes; 3. from among the 
functionaries of the administrative order, nominated by the em- 
peror; 4. from among the doctors and licentiates of one or more 
of the four Faculties, the members and correspondents of the In- 
stitute, and of other learned societies recognised by the govern- 
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ment; 5. from among the notaries; 6. from among the bankers, 
agents of exchange, and merchants, taking out a license (pay- 
ant patente) of one of the two highest classes; 7. from among 
the agents of the administrative authorities, who enjoy appoint- 
ments of not less than 4000 francs. Upon special application, 
however, or recommendation to the Minister of Justice, persons 
eminently qualified may be put upon the list of jurymen, though 
not belonging to any of those seven classes. 

No one can be a juryman, who has acted as an officer of police 

Judiciatre,—as a witness, interpreter, or party, in the preliminary 
steps of the same affair. No minister of state—no prefect, or 
sub-prefect—no judge—no public prosecutor, can be a juryman— 
no clergyman, of any denomination, and no person, under 30 
years of age. Certain public functionaries—and persons not less 
than seventy years of age, may beexempted from the duty, if 
they desire it. 

For each particular cause a jury is formed in the following man- 
ner. Fifteen days at least before the opening of the sessions of 
the Cour d’ Assises, the president of the court must direct his re- 
quisition to the prefect, to form and transmit to him a list of ju- 
rymen. ‘The list formed by the prefect consists of sixty. Within 
twenty-four hours from the time of receiving it, the president is 
bound to reduce it to thirty-six, by striking off the surplus; and 
to send it back, thus reduced, to the prefect, who must then give 
notice to the individuals thus elected, eight days, at least, before 
the day on which they are called upon to be in readiness to serve. 
To the party accused, this list is to be communicated on the even- 
ing before de trial, but not sooner. 

If, when the time of trial is come, less than thirty of the thir- 
ty-six jurymen left on the list are present, that number must be 
made up by the president from the persons qualified to be jury- 
men, belonging to the Arrondissement Communal where the court 
re supplementary persons being chosen publicly, and by 

t. 

To select from the number thus formed, the twelve who are 
to serve as jurymen in the cause in question, the following course 
is pursued. The whole names are thrown into an urn: from 
which they are then taken out, and announced publicly one by 
one; and as each is taken out, the parties, both accuser and ac- 
cused, are desired to challenge. The challenge is peremptory, 
=—no reason asked, or allowed to be given. As soon as twelve 
names, not challenged, have been taken out, the jury is formed ; 
and, as soon as the names remaining in thé urn, added to the un- 
challenged names already drawn out, just suffice to compose the 
number twelve, an end is put to the power of challenging. 
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The accuser and the accused are allowed an equal number of 
challenges. Only, when the number of jurymen present is an 
odd number, the odd challenge is allowed to the prisoner. 

Such is the composition of the Cour d’Assises. Its mode of 
procedure is as follows. 

Within twenty-four hours after the prisoner, and the documents 
of his guilt, have been sent to the Maison de Justice, the Presi- 
dent, or some other judge of the Cour d’Assises, must ask him, 
of whom he has made choice, as counsel, to aid him in his de- 
fence? If he has made choice of no one, the President shall, on 
pain of privation, immediately assign him one: which appoint- 
ment by the President, however, may be superseded, by a poste- 
rior choice of the prisoner for himself. ‘This assistant must be 
chosen among the avocats, or avoués, of the Cour Imperial. But 
the prisoner may ask, and receive permission to employ, in the 
capacity of his assistant, one of his relations or friends. 

The judge is next directed to inform the accused, that if he 
thinks he has a plea of nullification (demande en nullité), he must 
make his declaration in five days. If he has not received this in- 
formation, however, he may claim the exercise of the right at any 
time before the final sentence, but not after it. 

The demande en nullité, or plea of nullification, will be readily 
understood by English lawyers; but may require a word of ex- - 
planation to others. It is an allegation, that the proceedings, or 
some part of them, have been irregular, and contrary to law, and 
consequently null. ‘To pronounce upon the demande en nullité, 
is not the business of the Cour d’ Assises, but of a special tribu- 
nal, called Cour de’Cassation, to whom the plea must be imme- 
diately transmitted by the public prosecutor attached to the Cour 
d’ Assises.. But, notwithstanding this demande en nullité, the pro- 
ceedings at the Cour d’ Assises, in the mean time, yo on till the 
hearing exclusively. ‘The trial may be put off, on the motion of 
either party, on cause shown; the absence, for example, of a 
material witness,—the sickness of the party, or of his counsel, 
—or the discovery of new witnesses, whose depositions must ther 
be taken by the Juge d’ Instruction of the place where they reside, 
and transmitted under his seal. The accused is entitled to one 
copy, gratis, of the whole proces verbaux (the reports) of the pre- 
liminary proceedings, and depositions of the witnesses ; and may 
have other copies, on paying for them. The counsel for the ac- 
cused may take,. or cause to be taken, at the expense of their 
clients, copies of any such papers as they may deem useful to 
the defence. 

The time for the trial being come, the first operation is, thatyof 
calling over the names of the jurymen, challenging them, and 
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forming the jury, in the manner already described. The jury are 
placed so as directly to face the party on trial, who stands unfet- 
tered, He is asked by the president his age, profession, the place 
of his birth, and the place of his abode. ‘The coutrsel are then 
duly, admonished by the president, who proceeds to tender to the 
jury their oath, in the following words.—* You swear and promise, 
‘- before God and men, that you will examine, with the most scru« 
pulous attention, the charges which will be brought against N. ; 
that you will not betray, either the interests of the accused, or 
the interests of the society who accuse him; that you will hold 
communication with no one till after you have delivered your 
decision ; that you will be swayed neither by hatred nor by ma- 
licé—neither by fear nor by affection ; that you will decide, ac- 
cording to the proofs which are exhibited in support, and in re- 
futation, of the charge, conformably to your conscience and teal 
conviction, with the impartiality, and with the firmness, which 
* belong to a virtuous and free man.’ Each of the jurymen, call- 
ed by name, holds up his hand, and answers,—‘ I do swear.’ 

This finished, the president then desires the accused to listen to 

the charge against him; and the clerk of the court reads, with an 
audible voice, the sentence of the Cour /mperial, and the whole 
atte d’accusation. ‘The president is then to explain the charge 
still more clearly, and to add—* This is what you are accused of ; 
‘you are about to hear what will be produced against you in 
* proof of it.’ 
* The procureur-general, the public prosecutor, then states the 
matter of accusation. After this, he presents the list of all the 
witnesses that are to be examined at the instance of each of the 
parties. The names of the witnesses must have been notified to 
the party against whom they are to be produced, twenty-four 
hours before the time of hearing. ‘The list thus presented is read 
aloud by the clerk; after which the witnesses are placed in a 
chamber apart, and, if necessary, under precaution that they shalt 
not converse together on the subject of the evidence they may 
have te give. 

They are brought into court one by one, and an oath to the or- 
dinary purport is administeredtothem. ‘Their evidence is taken in 
the foltowing manner. Each witness is interrogated as to his age, 
profession, &c. and as to his relationship to the accused, &c. He is 
then desired to state what he knows of the supposed offence, and, 
durimg his statement, must not be interrupted. After his statement 
is finished, questions may be put to him by the parties, through the 
mouth of the president; and both parties are allowed to make im- 
mediately what observations, upon his evidence, they may think 
proper. ‘Phe witnesses of the accuser are first heard, and — 
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those of the defendant, who speak either to the fact or to the cha- 
racter of the accused. 

‘The following is the list of the persons who, in each respective 
case, are held incompetent to be witnesses; —all relations in the 
direct line of ascent or descent; brothers, sisters; husband, wife, 
even after divorce ; and informers, whose information is paid for 
by law. All these, however, may be examined, when the party, 
whose interest is concerned, does not object. Informers, whose 
information is not paid for, may be examined as witnesses ; but 
the jury must be apprised of their quality of informers. 

After examination, each witness may remain in court; but it 
is in the power of either party, or of the judge, to order any one 
or more of the witnesses to be placed apart, after being heard, and 
to be again examined separately, or confronted with one another. 

The effects, or articles which may be produced in supply of evi- 
dence, are presented to the court ; and the parties are asked to of- 
fer their observations upon them, 

If a witness appears to have given false testimony, the judge may 
order him to be committed : and if the evidence which the sus- 
pected witness has delivered is looked upon as material, the judge 
is empowered ex officia, or on the motion of either party, to remit 
the cause to the next session. 

When the evidence has been gone through, the accuser is heard 
in support of the accusation. After this, the accused, or his coun- 
sel, make the defence. The accuser is allowed to answer. But 
the privilege of speaking last is, in all cases, reserved to the ac- 
cused. 

The accufation and defence of the parties being finithed, it is 
the bufinefs of the prefident to fum up. He has to ftate concife- 
ly to the jury, the evidence which has been exhibited in fupport 
and in refutation of the charge ; and to point out to them the du- 
ty which they have to perform. He then fpecifies the exaét quef- 
tions on which the jury are called upon to decide. The quettions 
are as follows. tit, Whether the accufed has committed the 
crime fpecified in the acte d’accusation, with all the circumftances 
detailed in that inflrument: 2d, If it appear from the eviderce, 
that the crime, if committed at all, has been attended with diff*t- 
ent ciréumftances, the prefident fhall add the following queftion : 
—* Has the accufed committed the crime with fuch or fuch’a 
circumftance 2?’ 3d,.When the accufed has ftated, in excufe} a 
fact which the law has recognized as a ground of ‘excufe, the Pre- 
fident fhall afk, © Is this fact true?’ 4th, If the accufed is under 
fixteen years of age, the judge fhall put the queftion, ‘ Has the 
accufed aéted with difcernment ?’ 

‘The jury are then enclofed; furnifhed with the acte d’accusation, 
the proces verbaux, and all the other documents relative to the 
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caufe, excepting the written depofitions of the witneffes. They 
are not allowed to quit their chamber till they have formed their 
decifion; nor muft any one enter it, on any account, except by 
the permiffion, in writing, of the prefident. 

When the jury have entered their chamber, the foreman, who 
is the juryman whofe name was firft drawn out of the urn, or 
fome one chofen with his confent by the jury, firft of all reads to 
them the following inftruction ; which is fixed up, besides, in large 
charaéters, in the moft confpicuous part of the jury-room. 

* The law requires not of jurymen an account of the means by 
which their conviction has been formed ; it prescribes to them ne 
rules on which they are to make the fulness or sufficiency of a proof 
rigorously to depend ; it commands them to question maturely their 
own minds; and, in the sincerity of their conscience, to inquire 
what impression the evidence exhibited against the agcused, and the 
evidence which he has been able to produce in his defence, have 
made upon their reason. The law does not say to them— You shall 
regard as true every fact attested by such or such a number of witnesses : 
it does not say to them—7You shall not regard as sufficiently establish- 
ed, any proof, but such as shall be grounded on such or such proces ver- 
bal, such or such documents, such or such a number of witnesses, such 
or such a number of indicative circumstances: it proposes to them on- 
ly this single question, which comprehends the whole measure of 
their duties—-Have you a clear conviction ?’ 

* What is highly essential to be kept steadily in view is, that the 
whole of the deliberation of the jury bears upon the acte d’accusa- 
tion. The facts which it exhibits, or which depend upon it, are the 
matters of which solely it is their business to inquire ; and they ful- 
fil not their primary duty, when, looking to the infliction of the law, 
they are swayed by the consequences in regard to the accused, which 
may follow from the ‘declaration they have to make. The trust 
with which they are vested, has for its object neither the prosecution 
nor the punishment of crimes; they are called upon solely to deter- 
mine whether the accused is guilty, or not guilty, of the crime laid 
to his charge.’ 

The jury are to deliberate, firft, on the principal fact; and 
then on each of the circumftances. The decifion of the majority 
is the decifion of the jury; and, in cafe of equality, it is in fa- 
vour of the accufed. The votes are collefted by the foreman. 
He puts to the jurymen, indiyidually, the queftions ftated by the 
prefident for their decifion, and their an{wers are directed to be 
made in exa&t conformity to thofe queftions. 

When the decision is formed, the jury re-enter the court, and 
resume their places. The president asks what is the result of 
their deliberations; when the foreman rises, and, placing his 
hand upon his heart, says—Upon my honour and conscience, be- 
Sore God and men, the declaration of the jury is, Yes, THE AC- 
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CUSED Is GUILTY oF, &c.3; or, NO, THE ACCUSED IS NOT GUIL- 
Ty or, &c. 


We have now gone through the two most interesting branche 
of the French system of criminal procedure ; and should proceed 
to the last, which relates to the manner of enforcing and execut- 
ing the sentences of the law: But we are wearied of the labour 
of abstracting; and must be indulged in a few observations upon 
what has been already delivered. 

‘The first peculiarity that strikes us in this French system, is, that 
every part of the procedure is regulated by precise written authority: 
and this we cannot help regarding as a very considerable advantage. 
Nothing is of so much importance to a people, in regard to their 
laws, as that they should be indisputable, unvarying, and notorious. 
But the great use and advantage of writing is, that it imparts those 
qualities to whatever has been committed to it; and fixes a rule, 
admitting of no doubt, or variation, or concealment. Whena 
man wishes to fix steadily even one of his own thoughts, and for 
the use of his own mind, he writes it down ;—much more a 
thought which he wants to present steadily to the mind of any o- 
ther person. How strange is it, then, that nations, far advanced 
in civilization, should allow any important part of their /aws to 
remain unwritten! Yet such, with exceptions almost incredibly 
small, is the account which is truly to be rendered of the practi- 
cal state of law, not only as it has been, but as it now is, all o- 
ver the world. 

Not but that there are certain rules that, in the course of time, 
have acquired a technical notoriety, and a sort of traditionary au- 
thority. Without something of this sort, society could not have 
existed: But still the rules are not absolutely certain ;—they are 
known only to practitioners in the law; and they may be violat- 
ed or transgressed by rash or corrupt judges. 

The utmost improvement which such a jurisprudence has been 
found capable of receiving, seems to be attained by making it a 
rule, that * whatsoever had been done by preceding judges, should 
be done by succeeding ones ; ’—a rule that must always be liable 
to dispute, and must frequently admit of no application, where 
cases occurred under new or extraordinary circumstances. 

If the judge does, what a man of a pure and vigorous mind, in 
such a situation, would naturally do; that is, endeavours, from aview 
of the particular cases all together, to draw up by analogy a rule for 
his particular case, he does exactly what it is the duty of the legisla- 
tor, once for all, to do for all cases. It is the duty of the legisla- 
tor, from a view of a sufficient number of well defined cases which 
have gone by, to draw up a general rule, which shall include all 
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particular cases of the same description, that are to come. When 
the judge makes such a rule, the uncertainty remains exactly 
where it was before. When the legislator makes it, the uncer- 
tainty is put an end to for ever. What the judge does with his 
rule, is to decide by it a particular case: and all that remains, or 
can remain, of his doing, is the particular decision of a particular 
case ; which as [little resembles other particular eases, as those 
which have gone before it. What the legislator does, is to write 
down the general rule ; and command, that, according to it, shalt 
be determined all future cases which fall within that general rule. 

Another evil, because it is of enormous magnitude, must yet 
be mentioned, as springing from this unseemly state of the law. 
At whatever time the rule’ began to prevail, that the practice of 
preceding judges was to form the only standard for guiding the 
practice of succeeding ones ;—however early the age—however 
weak, at that age, the human mind—however imperfect the law 
—the tendency of this rule was to prevent, for ever, the law 
from becoming better: And, in fact, it was in an early age—an 
ignorant and barbarous age—when the human mind was yet rude 
and imbecil, and law was in the highest degree inadequate to the 
purposes of law—that this rule began to prevail. Whatever, 
therefore, was the extent and force of its influence, from that 
time to this; to the whole of that extent it has operated, in 
making the wretched laws of a wretehed age the rule of ac- 
tion for all succeeding ages. When laws are not particular 
cases, but general rules,—and when the legislator is the mak- 
er of them,—every age naturally enjoys the benefits of its own 
experience, and of the experience of all the ages which have 
gone before it. It is the business of the legislator to secure ex- 
isting rights; but whatever improvements he can, from age to 
age, adopt, in the mode of securing those riglits—whatever ex- 
cellence he can bestow upon the distribution of those rights 
which are liable to accrue—is so much gained to the happiness 
of mankind. 

The code before us is not only a written code, but it is writ- 
ten in the plain and ordinary words of the language ; and is to- 
tally uninfected with that jargon of technical terms, the use of 
which constitutes, among us, to so great a degree, the art and 
science of the lawyer. 

Of the two stages of judicial procedure, of which we have 
endeavoured to give an account, the first, viz. the preliminary 
procedure, taken in the most general point of view, suggests the 
following reflections, viz. That it seems well contrived to attain 
the ends of preliminary procedure; but that it attains ae a 
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long, circuitous, and intricate path, when a short and direct one 
would have still better answered the purpose. A prosecutor to 
attend to every indication or suspicion of delinquency; and a 
judge to conduct the inquiry, and secure the suspected offender ; 
—these important functionaries are absolutely necessary to attain 
the ends of the preliminary part of procedure. But these func- 
tionaries are perfectly competent to the attainment of them, and 
there seems no need for any other. This, however, is one of 
the peculiarities and defects (a very unhappy one) of the French 
character. The French hate simplicity: If an end can be ate 
tained by an easy but humble process, and by an operose but 
showy one, they are sure to prefer the latter. Besides the Juge 
d’ Instruction, by whom every thing is done, —the offence inquir- 
ed into, the evidence traced out, and the offender secured,—we 
have two other sets of judges—one rising above the other—be- 
tween us and the judgment-seat. ‘The proceedings of the Juge 
d’ Instruction are reported to the Chambre du Conseil, the judges 
of which, if unanimous, may discharge the ineu/pé; if not una- 
nimous, they must send him, with the reports of proceedings and 
documents, to the Cour Imperial, a section of which pronounces 
whether the case is, or is not, fit for trial. It is only by these 
stages, that the cause can be sent to the tribunal by which it is to 
be tried. 

Both stages—both that of the Chambre du Conseil and that of 
the Cour Imperial—seem to us to be useless. Why should not 
the Juge d’Jnstruction, who has taken the evidence, and is the 
best acquainted with it, be allowed to determine whether the case 
is fit for trial or not? But, at any rate, why have two other ju- 
dicatories, one after another, for no other purpose but to make 
this determination? If the Chambre du Conseil is fit for it, why 
go any farther? If it is not fit, why have recourse to it at all? 
Why not go immediately to the Cour Jmperial ? 

The truth, however, is, that this Cour Imperial is the fruit of blind 
imitation. It is substituted to the Jury d’ Accusation, established by 
the Assemblée Legislative, in imitation of the grand jury of England. 
The personages who reported upon the reasons and motives of the 
Jaw, tell us, in the speeches printed in the same volume with the 
Code, that the Jury d’ Accusation in France was attended with 
serious inconvenience. It was often impossible, it seems, to 
make the Purymen understand the difference between the sentence 
which merely put a man upon his trial, and the sentence which 
condemned him in its issue. ‘They often, therefore, refused to 
find a sentence against the inculpé, when, though not clear that 
he ought to be punished, it was very clear that he ought to be 
tried. ‘The Cour Imperial, with the Chambre du Conseil as a 
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steppingstone to it, is now appointed to discharge the functions 
of the Jury d’ Accusation. Whether the English grand jury was 
at institution of any use, or only one of the many relics of antiquity 
which Englishmen worship out of mere superstition, the French 
legislators seem never to have thought it worth their while to in- 
quire. The use of the English grand jury—the use of its find- 
ing an indictment, before a man suspected of a capital offence 
can be submitted to trial, was—that no one suspected merely of 
guilt should be subjected to the hardship of imprisonment at the 
discretion of an individual. * Ata period when trials came round 
only once in seven years, and when the pow:rs of law were wield- 
ed by fierce, impatient, and arbitrary barons, or the ministers of 
an arbitrary king, a security like this, against the dreadful hardship 
of inprisonment, of any length up ‘o seven years, was of no light 
importance. Since the act of the 2d and $d of Philip and Mary, 
which conferred upon Justices of the Peace the power of imprison- 
ing before trial, the grand jury, which now sits only at the time 
when the court sits, at which the alleged offence may be tried, 
has evidently lost all power to save any man from the hardship of 
undue imprisonment; and seems really to serve no purpose what- 
soever, but that of furnishing to actual delinquents an additional 
chance of escape. The court appointed to try the man in the 
best mode, is ready to try him. Then, why try him twice; first 
in a bad and insufficient way, and only after that, in the good 
and final way ? 

A grand jury must do one of two things: it must send a man 
to trial, or discharge him: it must find the bili @ true dill, as the 
lawyers term it, or the contrary. In all cases in which it sends 
the man to his trial, it does neither good nor evil; for the man is 
tried, and sustains the consequences of his trial, exactly as if no 
such thing as a grand jury had been in existence: In the cases in 
which the grand jury discharge, the man must be either innocent 
or guilty: if innocent, the grand jury is useless again; for, im- 
mediately, or in a short space, the man would have received the 
same discharge from the court that would have tried him. ‘The 
only case, therefore, in which a grand jury can do any thing 
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* To save an innocent man from the hardship of a gublic trial, 
has been stated as an advantage of the grand jury ;—but to an in- 
nocent man, who has been publicly accused, a public trial, if con- 
ducted in a mode as little onerous as it ought to be, is a blessing— 
notahardship. In those rare cases, in which, for special reasons, se- 
eresy is desirable, secresy ought te be provided for by the law, whea 
ghe trial is the principal one. 
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which would not be done without it, is the case in which it dis- 
charges a man really guilty, whose guilt would have been ascer- 
tained by the court. ‘There is only one case, then, in which it 
can be any thing but useless,—and that is a case in which it is 
purely mischievous. 

The same reasoning applies, and with equal force, bating a 
very trifling exception, to the Chambre du conseil and the Cour 
imperial of the French. As these judicatories act as often as 
there are cases for them to act upon, and not solely at the time 
when the Cour d’assises, which sits necessarily only once in three 
months, is acting, it may happen to them to free a man, whose in- 
nocence is clear, from the hardship of nearly three months’ im- 
prisonment. ‘To this extent they have a use which our grand 
jury no longer has. But, at the same time, is it not pretty evi- 
dent, that this service, such as it is, might be rendered by the 
Juge d’ Instruction, who, having collected the evidence, and be- 
ing of all men the best acquainted with it, might surely deter- 
mine whether it is such as to render a trial necessary? But still 
further, why leave it possible for a man, who is committed for 
an offence, to remain three months, or even three weeks, withe 
out trial? If you can afford to have two distinct judicatories al- 
ways ready to try him in the bad mode, why not have one ale 
ways ready to try him in the best mode ? 

We are disposed to go yet a step further.—We have already 
expressed our sense of the high importance of the functions dis- 
charged by the judge who takes the preliminary investigation, and 
receives the evidence in its first and freshest shape. ‘This isa du- 
ty of so high a nature, that we are sure it cannot be safely trust- 
ed to any hands which are not worthy to be trusted with the du- 
ties of the trial itself. We are equally sure that the information 
which is acquired by the man who has taken the evidence in its 
first and freshest shape, and which is peculiar to him who has 
taken it in that shape, is, in many instances, of so much import- 
ance, that every other man’s knowledge of the subject must, in 
comparison of his, be extremely imperfect. There seems, there« 
fore, a manifest propriety, and inestimable advantages, in rene 
dering the judge who makes the preliminary, and the judge who 
makes the final investigation, the same person. 

We should thus clear away a vast proportion of the grand aps 
paratus and machinery of the French system. But our simple 
machinery would do the work a great deal more perfectly. We 
should get rid, not only of our Chambre du conseil and Cour im- 
perial, but even of our Juge d’instruction, and of all our Juges d’ 
assises, except one, in whose person we should combine the func- 
tions, both of Juge d’instruction and Juge d’assises. Formerly, 
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the French counted their judges in each tribunal by scores; and 
imagined, that the more they multiplied them, the more they. 
multiplied the chances of good judgment. This fancy seems 
now pretty much on the wane,—since no more than five is the 
number of judges here assigned to constitute each Cour d’assises 
but still, the security to be derived from numbers seems to be 
reckoned as something 5, and the yast importance of that powerful 
principle, zndividual responsibility, ayd its application, both tq 
the administration of law, and to the science and art of govern- 
ment, to be very imperfectly comprehended. 

In the comparison, however, which the present. case affords 
between the French and ourselves, this much we are bound to 
confess, that the complicated apparatus of the French is so con- 
trived, as to perform, in .the long-run, the: preliminary business 
of penal judicature to a high degree of perfection; while, with 
us, with a machinery by no means void of complication, this pre- 
liminary business is very badly performed. ‘lhe three parts of 
the preliminary business of penal judicature, as we have already 
geen, are, 1. To secure early and certain notice of offences; 2. 
‘To secure the person, or property, or both, as the case may re- 
quite, of the offender ;: and, 3. To search out and secure, for the 
tribunal, the evidence of his guilt, 1. In regard ta the first of these 
objects, which is of so much importance that it is the foundation 
of all the rest, no provision whatsoever is made in English proce- 
dure, There is no public prosecutor, nor functionary of any de- 
scription, who is called upon to take immediate notice of ordinary. 
crimes; with the single exception of the coroner, in the single case 
of violent death. In all other cases, we trust entirely to the in- 
formation of the individual whom the crime has injured. For 
want of a prosecutor,we bind this voluntary informer to prosecute ; 
which is imposing upon him so great a burthen, in loss of mo- 
ney, loss of time, and in trouble of various kinds, that, in a great 
proportion of instances—in, probably, by far the majority of in- 
gtances—where the injury is not of an atrocious sort, the injured 
person conceals it, and withholds complaint. Instead of taking 
measures to secure the notice of crimes, we thus take measures.to 
secure their concealment. The reward of 401. upon conviction, 
in the case of a few felonies, but palliates the evil; and a most, 
feeble palliation it is. 2. As to securing the person and pro- 
perty of the offender, in those cases of offence which happen toind 
@ pursuer,—which happen to find some one either angry enough, or 

ublic spirited enough, to charge with them a justice of the peace, 
his powers to secure the person of the offender are uponia'par 
with those of the functionaries appointed by the French, except- 
wey 
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ing, and it is a pretty important exception, that the French ens 
actments on the subject of bail are very clear and precise, while 
our unwritten law on this subject is very much the contrary. Ia 
regard to the securing for yusticialilité, as the French call it, the 
property of the offender, the regulations of the French and Eng» 
lish = to be equally, and both to a miserable degree, defers 
tive. ‘The third object of the preliminary part of penal proces 
denied searching out and securing the sources of evidence; a 
point of such cardinal importance for the execution of the laws, 
is very fully provided for, by the French law, while hardly any pro-« 
vision for it whatsoever is made by the English. In France, infis 
nite pains are taken that every thing should be explored. In Eng 
land, no pains whatever are taken that any thing should be ex- 
plored. ‘The justice of the peace, if the offender is brought be- 
fore him, and not otherwise, is bound to examine him; if the 
witness is brought before him, and not otherwise, he is bound to 
examine him. ‘fhe eviderice which voluntarily presents itself, is 
all that any judicial functionary in England is under any obliga. 
tion to attend to. ‘The police-oflices recently established in Lon= 
don arid Middlesex, to the great benefit of the community, are 
in the habit of volunteering their services, in the preliminary ins 
vestigation of crimes; though in reality beyond their sphere, and 
often without legal powers. ‘This, too, is only for London and 
Middlesex ; what becomes of the rest of the country ? 

In regard to the constitation of the Cour d’ Assises, the people 
of France ate entitled to boast, that they have, in every limited 
district, one such court stationary among them, bound to sit once 
in every three months, and, if need be, oftener, and to sit as 
long as there is any business for it to perform: while the people 
of England have to lament that they have no such court. They 
have an itinerant court that comes into some counties once in six 
months; into others only once in twelve months; and site in 
each place only a very limited number of days, how great soevet 
the quantity of business which it may happen to have to perform. 
‘Lhe French, however, would have done still better; and to an 
extraordinary degree, if, instead of sitting once in three months, 
they had ordained their courts to sit always, and to be every day 
in readiness to dispense the justice for which the people may have 
Occasion. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the people of England should 
look upon the institution of jury-trial as an indispensable, and 
nearly an all-suflicient safeguard against absolute powers; and 
that Bonaparte should manifest great solicitude to bestow jury= 
trial, in penal cases, upon the people of France. ‘The discourses 
of the orators who introduced the code, and who take pains to 
remove objections to this mode of trial, show that it is not po- 
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pular in that country: and it really appears to be a hobbyhorse 
of the Emperor. 

This is a subject worthy of more reflections than we have 
now time to bestow on it. Isa jury, in its best state, the best 
possible instrument of judicature? We have already, on various 
occasions, frankly acknowledged, that our estimate of its utility 
is very far indeed from rising so high as that of a very great pro- 
portion of our countrymen. But this is a controversy, into which, 
at present, it is altogether out of our power to enter. 

From the experience which is said to have been obtained, that 
the lowest order of the people in France are incompetent to the 
duties of jurymen, measures have been taken to prevent the elec- 
tion of jurymen from descending so low. Every jury, in France, 
is thus what we should call a special jury. In adopting those 
measures, no care, as was to be expected, has been taken to pre- 
vent the choice of such persons for jurymen as are specially de- 
pendent upon the government ; but neither does it seem to have 
been in any degree a study to secure the choice of such persons. 

The prefect, indeed, makes up the list of sixty, out of which 
the jury is to be chosen, and may thus be supposed to possess the 
power of packing. The same power, however, is possessed by 
our sheriffs ; and it is only in so far as his situation is a more de- 
pendent one than theirs, that the power in his hands can be more 
dangerous. In tegard to all causes between the king and the 
people, the set of causes in which, if in any it must be of im- 
portance, that he who forms the list of jurymen, should not be 
a dependent, either mediately or immediately, of the government ; 
in all special jury-trials ; and, in particular, in the most import- 
ant by far of all special jury trials, trials for political libels ; trials 
on which the libe-ty of the press, the publicity of the acts of go- 
vernment—and, along with it, every security for good govern- 
ment essentially depends—the situation of the personage who, 
in England, forms the jury-list, the master of the crown-oflice, 
is, to the full, as dependent a situation as it is possible for that 
of Bonaparte’s prefect to be. Whatever the danger, then, to the 
people of France, from packed juries; it is, to say the worst of 
it, no greater than that to which we, our privileged selves, are 
exposed. 

In the mode of commencing the trial, the French procedure 
appears to us, in point of dignity and propriety, to be considera- 
bly superior to our own. In the French forms, there seems no- 
thing but what is useful. In ours, there are many things that are 
unmeaning and offensive. In France, the prisoner is brought in- 
to court, and solemnly desired to attend to the accusation against 
him, while it is read; and to the evidence in support of it, while 
rt 
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it is produced. No questions are asked of him, much less absurd 
ones, where no questions can be of any use. The prisoner, in 
England, is asked, if he is guilty or not guilty? ‘To what pur- 
pose ?—To one very visible purpose at least—to add the guilt of 
a judicial falsehood, ¢. e. of perjury, to that of whatever other 
crime the party, if guilty, may be charged with. Is it to extort 
a confession from him, in such a moment of embarrassment and 
terror ?—No: for the judges, aware of the cruelty of that, use 
their strenuous endeavours, on almost all occasions, to prevent the 
risoner from pleading guilty ; that is, to induce him, as often as 
fe is really guilty, to pronounce a solemn and judicial falsehood. 
What possible good is there in this? ‘There is liable to be great 
cruelty in it; as often as a really conscientious man, but guilty of 
the offence laid to his charge, is brought to trial. Not only is 
the absurd, or cruel answer of guilty, or not guilty, extorted from 
the prisoner; another, in point of naked absurdity, rising, if pos- 
sible, still higher in the scale, is forced upon him. He is asked 
in what way he will be tried; though there is but one way in 
which he can be tried ; though there is but one answer which the 
court will permit him to make; though there is but one an- 
swer, to the exclusion of all others, which it will compel him, 
and may, by torture—the most dreadful kind of torture (peine 
forte et dure), to make. Such is the procedure at common law. 
It may be proper to add, that, in modern practice, it is not by the 
peine forte et dure, which modern feelings would not tolerate, 
but by the pain of condemnation without trial, that a man is, in 
fact, compelled to answer those far worse than ugéless questions, 
At the time when we may conceive the question to have been 
first proposed, and for long after, a use for it, such as it was, real- 
ly existed. There really were more modes of trial than one, a- 
mong which the man was asked, and had a right to make his 
choice. He was asked how he would be tried; and he might 
have answered—By battle—by ordeal; and so on—or, by his 
country. After the trials by battle, by ordeal, and so on, have 
ceased to exist, and no trial but that by the country remains, the 
culprit is s/i// asked, as if he had a choice, in what manner he will 
be tried. Why ?—For this truly English, and truly curious rea- 
son—that once, a long time ago, when there was some use for 
the question, it was the custom to ask it. We should laugh hear- 
tily at reading the account of such rational ceremonies in the 
juridical procedure of the Hindus or Chinese. The ceremonies 
in question, however, are our own ceremonies; and that makes 

all the difference in the world. 
In taking cognisance of the evidence, there is one particular in 
which the English mode of procedure has greatly the superiority 
over 
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over the French. In France, all questions put to the witness by 
Parties are first delivered to the president, and by him asked of 
the witness. Much, by this plan, is lost, of the extractive force 
and efficacy which belongs to the English mode of cross examin- 
ing. By first stating the question to the president, the witness is 
put upon his guard, “and has the whole time, during which it is 
repeated, to meditate a false or evasive answer. ‘This is so well 
waderstood at the English bar, that, as often as a mala fide wit- 
ness, for the purpose of gaining time, demands a question to be 
repeated, a skilful interrogator immediately puts—not the same 
question, but another; and leaves the fornier till he can put it a- 
gain, when his respondent is once more off his guard. 

In regard to the instances in which the French have thought 
proper to shut out the light of evidence, by declaring, that such 
and such classes of persons are not admissible as witnesses, it 
would require a more minute comparison than can at present be 
made, to say whether the French or the English have made the 
largest election of evil. ‘l'o say of either the French or the Eng- 
lish rule of exclusion, that it is inconsistent with itself, is to say 
nothing; for ali exclusion is inconsistent with itself. The same 
reasons which exclude one class of persons, would be good for ex- 
cluding so many more, that, if they were consistently acted upon, 
there would seldom be evidence left behind, sufficient, on which 
to establish any judicial point. 

In a very rude period of fociety, men think of eftimating evi- 
dence by none - mechanical rules. Number alone decides the 
queftion. A certain number is fixed upon. If the fad is {worn 
to by that number of witnefles, * it is to be held proved; if not 
fworn to by that number, it is to be held not proved. While this 
rule continues to be rigidly obeyed, one can fee a reafon why a 
man, who may be ftrongly fufpected of an intention to give falfe 
evidence, fhould not be heard; fince his evidence must, if ad- 
mitted, be of equal force with that of the man who is ever fo 
jikely to {peak the truth. bet, after the time when the judge is 
free, and accuftomed to weigh the evidence which any man deli- 
vers ; and to yield it credence in any proportion, or no credence 
at all, jult as he may efteem it to deferve; it is not eafy to fee 
any good reafon why any man fhould be refufed to be heard. 
The truth is, that the rule of exclufion is a rule adopted, as we 
have feen, in the rude flate of fociety to which we have jult al- 
luded, and with blind fimplicity followed, in a ftate of the hu- 
man mind to which it is altogether alien. a 

ve 


* See the Old Laws as to Compurgatores, and Wager of Law, &c. 
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The perfons excluded by the usual rules of incompetence, 
are the perfons by whom, naturally, moft is known of the fub- 
ject of inquiry ;—the parties, or thofe moft ftrongly conneéct- 
ed with them by fympathy or intereft. The queftion is, whe- 
ther, to receive the moft valuable knowledge, | blended. with er- 
ror, is best for a court of justice 5 or to give up the know- 
ledge, that. it may at the same time be free from the error? 
To determine this question, .we have only to look how far it 
goes. Courts, upon these terms, have only to exclude all 
knowledge, to make sure of excluding all error; and to deliver 
infallible decisions by the strength of taking no evidence. In the 
business of ordinary life, the rule which guides men to prudent 
conduct is different. When deeply concerned to obtain accurate 
knowledge, they overlook no quarter, pure or impure, in which 
it is likely to be found. Never do they turn away from the man 
whom they know to be the most capable to instruct them, be- 
cause he may have an interest in not telling them the truth. They 
only question him so much the closer. ‘They never doubt, that 
if they can get but knowledge enough, however blended with er- 
ror, the knowledge will afford them light of its own by which to 
separate it from the error. It is not when iaformation is abund- 
ant, but when it is scanty, that it is difficult or impossible to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. It has been the happiness, how- 
ever, of the human race, that the business of judicature has to 
so great an extent been hitherto conducted upon principles di- 
rectly repugnant to those which experience has established as the 
rules of wisdom in every other department of human action. 

We had many more observations to offer; but it is absolutely 
necessary that we should come to a conclusion. One word, how- 
ever, must be added upon a point which would require a multi- 
tude,—the formation, by the president, of the questions to be de- 
cided by the jury, when the evidence has been fully heard. No- 
thing in the least degree similar to this is known in our practice. 
By the English rules of pleading, as it is called; that is, by com-~ 
pelling the allegation on the part of the accuser to be met with a 
counter allegation on the part of the defendant, the question for 
the jury is made up, before the hearing of the evidence begins. 
When a crime has been committed, there are — distinguish- 
able cases to which it is material to attend. 1. The crime may 
have been committed simply. 2. It may bid been committed 
with circumstances of aggravation. 3. It may have been com- 
mitted with circumstances of extenuation. These circumstances, 
it belongs to the law, to define and make provision for. The 
questions framed for the jury by the French legislators, are re- 
spectively age to these three cases ; and point them out, with 
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precision, to their attention. The English have only ome vague, 
general question, by which they are all blended and confounded 
together. Guilty, er Not guilty, admits no consideration of cir- 
cumstances ; circumstances are not submitted to the cognisance 
of an English jury ; and, im truth, are but little the object of 
English judicature at all. The judge, indeed, may sometimes 
take them into consideration in his sentence, but, in most cases, 
he can do nothing ; and, at all events, it is infinitely desirable 
that every thing which ought to be done in a criminal prosecu- 
tion, should be positively enjoined by the law. 

The advantages of decision by the majority of a jury, as com- 
pared with unanimity, would require, and would repay a very 
full elucidation. But this we must at all events postpone till an- 
other opportunity : and, in the mean time, we cannot do better 
than refer such of our readers as really take an interest in such 
discussions, to the writings of Mr Bentham, who, with all his 
dogmatism and irreverence for existing institutions, has treated the 
whole subject of legislation with a spirit, a precision, and a pro- 
fundity, which entitle all his suggestions to the most deliberate 
and respectful consideration. 


Art. V. The American Mineralogical Journal, for January, 
February, and March 1810, conducted by Archibald Bruce, 
M. D., Professor of Mineralogy in the University of the State 
of New York. Vol.¥. No.I. 8vo. pp. 62. New York, 
1810. 


A tT a time when the science of Mineralogy is rapidly advancing 

in favour and consideration among the Academicians of Eu- 
tope, we open, with uncommon interest, a volume which an- 
nounces its dawn in America. Dr Bruce, the editor of the 
Journal now under consideration, thus makes known the plan and 
purpose of the undertaking. 

* The object of this work is to collect and record such information 
as may serve to elucidate the Mineralogy of the United States ; than 
which, there is no part of the habitable globe which presents to the 
mineralogist a richer, or more extensive field for investigation. 

© Of the utility of a publication of this kind, much might be said. 
It may, however, be sufficient to observe, that nothing has contri- 
buted more to increase and diffuse Mineralogical information, than 
the periodical works on the Continent of Europe, particularly those 
in Germany and France. At the present period, when such laud- 
able exertions are making to improve and extend the manufactures 
of our own country, a knowledge of the mineral productions, fa 
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which so many of the useful arts depend, and with which nature has 
so liberally su; plied us, becomes particularly desirable. 

* In order, therefore, that the design may be carried into effect, 
communications from those gentlemen who may have directed their 
attention to this interesting branch of science, are respectfully soli- 
cited, particularly such as may relate to the Geology and Mineral- 
ogy of particular districts; the history of Mines. their products, me- 
thods of reduction. and imprevements in Metallurgy generally ; de- 
scriptions of individual specimens their constituent principles, loca- 
lities, and uses to which they mav be applied ; mineral waters, their 
situation, analysis, and use in the arts, and in the cure of diseases, 
&c. A part of the work will be apprepriated to such information 
as may be derived from foreign and domestic journals. 

‘ A number will be published quarterly. ’ 

Though we have ifinite veveration for the privilege which 
exempts ail periodical, and especially all quarterly publications, 
from the jurisdiction of Reviewers, yet we hope to be excused 
for this one encroachment on it, in the case of a Transatlantic jours 
nal, wholly dedicated to science, and of which we have nothing 
but whar is favourable to communicate. 

Che first article contains the description of some minerals col- 
lected during a tour t» Niagara in 1809 IT: is written by Dr 
Mitchell, professor of niiural history and botany. Among all 
the method's adopted for the purpose of conveying mineralogical 
knowledge, perhaps there is no form of composition mote pleas« 
ing than that of a catalogue raisonné. It was this which gave 
such popularity # the work of Baron de Born, published at Vi~ 
enna in the year 1790, one of the most useful and entertaining 
treatises by which mineralogy, in its infancy as a science, was il- 
lustrated, Baron de Burn’s enumeration, however, possessed the 
advantage of embracing a system for the classical arrar.gement of 
the specimens he described. Dr Mirchell’s communication to the 
American Journal, offers merely o descriptive catalogue of certain 
minerals fourd in ‘he region of Niagara, and along the banks of 
the Mohawk river. he two first words of it bespesk a foreign 
idiom, characterizing, as miyht be expected, the Anglo- Ameri- 
cat language, in w! ich this Journal is writien. The author be« 
gins by saying, * These pieces were collected during a tour in 
the summer of 1809;’ and soon afterwards, describing a speci 
men of black flint, he adds, § such as abounds in the Seneka 
prairies.’ Other examples, proving the alteration to which our 
language has been exposed, chiefly by the intreduction of Gallia 
¢isms, may be noticed in the rest of the Journal ; resembling eXe 
pressions found in American newspapers, where, for * @ ship 
taken.’ we read of ‘ a ship captivated ? So much for the style. 


Tt now remains to say a few words concerning the system pas 
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tronized by the mineralogifts of New York, previous to our fur- 
ther examination of the contents of their Journal. 

It is a fal, too well known to require il luftration, that the mi- 
neralogifts—of Europe at leaft, are divided into two contending 
fe&s, the followers of the French, and of the German profeflors. 
The latter, with Werner at their head, are at a!l events the moit 
active and ftirring ; and, like the Methodists of the day, make 
every thing fubfervient to the propagation of their opinions. They 
preoccupy the public journals by their notions and nomenclature ; 
tamper with the dalers ; compofe gratis catalogues for public 
auctions ; confederate with chemiits ,; intrigue for the appoint- 
ment of their own pupils to public itations ; * form focieties; dif- 
tribute prizes; and carry on a correfpondence with every coun- 
try in which mineral: gy is cultivated. We muft not be furprif- 
ed, therefore, if we find the earlieft appearance of the fcience in 
America, partially, although flightly, obfcured by their influence. 
‘The general afpect is however good ; and we may venture to hope, 
that, as the light increafes, the fogs will diffipate. In our opini- 
on, the advancement of mineralogic al knowledge will be found 
commentfurate exaftly with the diftance to « hich it leaves the uns 
intelligible jarvon of the  Oryctognosie’ of Freyberg. Much has 

een lately cilected by the exertions of our own profeflors ; and, 
more than all, by the wholefome expofition and pointed ridicule 
of the celebrated Chenevix, who, having acquired an indifputable 
title to pafs judgment on the plan of inftruction adopted by Wer- 
ner, by having himielf attended during his whole courfe of lec- 
tures, publifhed his renunciation of the German fyltem, and its 
utter inadequacy to purpofes of {cience. 

‘To recurn, therefore, to the immediate object of discussion. —Dr 
Mitcheil’s list of minerals extends only to twenty-four substances. 
The two first are specimens of slate and fetid limestone, from the 
falls of Niagara. In describing the third, a crystallization of the 
carbonate of lime, he says the angles of the rhomboidal crystals 
« are all oblique.’ We are at a loss to conceive 2 any other than 
* oblique angles’ of a rhomb. The nature of the fourth sub- 
stance is not ascertained. ‘The fifth is pronounced to be ¢ calva- 
reous rock, carrying crystals resembling dog-tooth spar.’ The 
sixth, a piece of the same rock, * charged with iron pyrites.’ 


This 








* If we are not misinformed, the valuable collection of Mr Gre- 
ville, now in the British Museum, narrowly escaped a classification 
into * floetz traps, transition griinstones, ’? and a thousand other fine 
things, equally unknown to the collector, through the zeal of the 
geognosists who had found their way into that magnificent repo« 
sitory. 
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This is said to be very valuab'e, because ‘ it contains that link in 
the chain of evidence which demonstrates the conversion of com- 
mon limestone into gypsum.’ We know not § the chain of evi- 
dence’ to which allusion is here made; but almost all gypsous 
deposits, where crystallization has not taken place, exhibit this 
appearance; being a result of the disintegration of pester: 
strata, and therefore often containing the broken ‘remains of those 
animal impressions which characterize secondary limestone. The 
fifteenth substance described, must be peculiarly interesting to 
Caledonian students. It is € native sulphur, from the Clifton 
Springs ;’—* waggon-loads of which precious mineral,” Dr Mit- 
chell assures us, § lie on the surface - the ground!’ And, a 
little farther on, he bears new and grat nen. testimony to Sa 
lubrious effects of that invaluable substanc » both upon vegeta~ 
ble and animal bodies. ‘ Lhe moss in the neig:bourhood of the 
fountains is completely encrusted with it. he water of the 
copious springs lets fall the brimstone freely on every thing it 
touches ; but plants are not at all injured by tt. _ They appear 
to vegetate perfectly well, and olthe ut sustaining the smallest 
inconvenience. Various animals live in it. Ho ses and cattle 
drink it freely, like common water. ’ Che other substances 
do not require any notice; excepting the last; which is described 
as © an uncommon association of amianthus, graphite, and 
quartz.’ 
The second article is by Colonel Gibbs. It cont 
tions on £ the Iron-Works of i nconia, ia Nev 
a ‘mountainous tract of country, ht miles east of 
river. The ore is the fer oridilé of Haiiy. It iss 
which is found in Sweden; and also occurs, similarly 
in * gneiss, alternately with granite and primitive | 
The third article is from the pen of Dr W. M 
scription and te alysis of an Ore of Lead, from Lou 
This minera mbles metallic lead in colour and lustre. 
brilliancy is said to be greater than the generality of those ores 
which be » name of galena; yet, as its chemical analysis 
proved it to be nearly a pure sulphuret, and both its crystalliza- 
tion and fracture exhibited the cubi m, the difference can 
hardly be sufficient to separate st fi hese varieties. Le Sage 
formeriy described an appearance of galena which was almost 
malleable. ‘The ore analyzed by Dr Meade, notwithstanding its 
blance to metallic lead, is very brittle ; and its specific gra- 
vity 7.50. 
The fourth article contains § A Geological Account of Dut- 
chess County in New York,’ by Dr Samuel Akerly, who notices 
the improvement which has taken place in agriculture, cf late 
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years, owing to the introduction of gypsum as a manure. He 
describes the mountains on the east side of the Hudson river, as 
consisting of masses of granite, occupying a region of three hun- 
dred square miles. Very few of these mountiiss exceed a thou- 
sand feet in elevation above the surface of the river. They a- 
bound in ores, which are said to present themselves on the very 
surface of the earth. Lyon is the principal meial which has been 
extracted and worked; but tin is also noticed. To the north of 
this mountainous district, occur slate and limestone ; neith:r of 
which substances exhibi: vegetable or animal impressions ; and 
are therefore described as of primary formation. Dr Akerly’s c me 
munication concludes with some ingen‘ous observations upon the 
mineral waters in that part of. America, in which he detected 
the presence of carbonic acid gas—of sulphuretted hydrogeu—of 
lime—and of sulphuric acid. 

€ A Chemical Examination of Heavy Spar, from N. w Jersey,* 
by Mr George Chilton, succeeds the observations of Dr Akerly. 
The mineral was found on a branch of the Delaware, by some 
farmers, who mistock it for gypsu~ ; and used it as manure It 
was not found, however, to possess any remarkable fertisizing 
quality. 

The sixth article of the Journal again introduce. Colonel Gibbs, 
with * a Mineralogical Notice respecting the West River Moun- 
tain ’—Connecticur river. This mountain having been announce 
ed in the American Geography, and in the Annals of the Ame- 
rican Academy, as volcanic, he had che curiusity to visit it. Ine 
stead of the crater of a volcano, however, he was sorely disape 
pointed to find only the shaft of an old iron mine; whence | x- 
matite iron ore had been extracted, and exhibited as lava! The 
mountain itself is of granite, and gneiss. To this succeed the 
observations of Mr John Griscom upon €a Mineral Water, from 
Lichfield, in the State of New York,’ written with great difh- 
dence, but evincing, in a very eminent degree, the chemical 
knowledge requisite in the investigation. ‘The Lichfield springs 
have long been resorted to by the neighbouring people, as ex- 
tremely salutary in many cases of cutaneous disorder. Accord. 
ing to Mr Griscom, their principal saline ingredient is sulphate 
of lime. This substance, with a considerable quantity of hydro- 
sulphuret, and a smail portion of carbonate, may be considered 
as constituting the chief soluble matters in those waters, inde- 
pendently of their gaseous contents, a portion of which is sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

The next article will perhaps be considered as more interesting 
than any other. It relates to the discovery of native magnesia in 
New Jersey ; and is written by the editor of the journal, Profes- 
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sor Bruce; who has also transmitted specimens of the mineral 
to this country. It is found in a very advanced state of crystal- 
lization; and, externally viewed, somewhat resembles the talc 
of Mount St Gothard ; but with more of the sparry lustre which 
characterizes apophyllite. It consists wholly of magnesia, com- 
bined only with its water of crystallization, in the proportion of 
seven to three. As it is perhaps the only mineral substance 
known, which can be considered exhibiting magnesia in a state 
of perfect purity, the observations concerning it, and its descrip~ 
tion, shall be given in the Professor’s own words. 

‘ Although Magnesia enters into the composition of many mine- 
ral substances, yet its existence in the mineral kingdom, in an uns 
combined state, has, till within these few years past, been unknown, 

‘ Brogniart, in his Mineralogy, has described several minerals un- 
der the name of Magnesite (a term he has introduced as expressive 
of the large quantity of magnesia they contain), in some of. which, 
magnesia appears to exist in a pure state. Of those which approach 
nearest to native magnesia, are the magnesites of Piedmont, as de- 
scribed by Giobert in the Journal des Mines, particularly the varie. 
ty from Castella Monte. Although this mineral, as analyzed by 
Guyton de Morveau, afforded a large proportion of carbonic acid, 
yet it appears, from the assertion of Giobert, that, when first taken 
from the quarry, it contains no carbonic acid, but that it absorbs it. 
after being two or three weeks exposed to the atmosphere. 

‘ The magnesite from Baudissero, which is near Castella Monte, 
contains, in the hundred parts, according to Giobert, 68 magnesia, 
12 carbonic acid, 15 silex, 2 sulphate of lime, and 3 of water. This, 
like the magnesite from Castella Monte, he thinks, obtains its car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere. 

‘ The magnesites from Vallecas in Spain, and Salinelle in France, 
contain no carbonic acid; they, however, all have a large propor- 
tion of silex. ‘That of Salinelle, according to Vauqueljn, contains 
55 parts in the hundred. 

‘ Brochant mentions, as native magnesia, a substance found at. 
Robschiitz, in Moravia, by the late Dr Mitchell of Dublin, which, 
according to Dr Mitchell’s analysis, and that of Professor Lampa- 
dius, contains nearly equal parts of magnesia and carbonic acid. 
Why this mineral is described as Native Magnesia, I am at a loss to 
determine ; unless, like those of Giobert when first discovered, it 
contained no carbonic acid, but absorbed it after exposure to the at- 
mosphere. 

¢ At Hoboken, in New Jersey, on the estate.of Mr John Stevens, 
is found a mineral, which presents the following. characters. 

* Colour, white, passing into greenish white.—Lustre, pearly.— 
Structure, foliated ; the folia or leaves frequently having a radiated 
position.—The folia, when separate, transparent; in the mass, se- 

nitransparent ; the surface, after exposure to the weather, becom- 
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ing opake.—Somewhat elastic—Adheres slightly to the tongue.— 
Soft.—Powder, pure white.—Specific gravity, 2, ]3.—Before the 
blowpipe, becomes opake and friable, and loses weight.—Soluble in 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids.\—This mineral occurs in 
veins, from a few lines to two inches thick, traversing serpentine in 
every direction.’ p. 26—28. 

Then follow the Analytical Experiments by which the Profes- 
sor ascertained the nature of the substance under his examina- 
tion ; for which, want of room compels us to refer to the Jour- 
nal. 

The ninth and tenth articles contain mineralogical notices re- 
specting * Phosphates of Lime and Lead,’ from Pensylvania— 
« Melanite,’ from the same country—and ‘ Amber’ from New 
Jersey; the first by Mr Godon ; and the second by Mr Charles 
Wister. ‘The apatit accompanies beril-emerald ; the phosphate 
of lead is found in veins of pyritous copper. Melanite, accord- 
ing to Mr Wister, occurs in the district of Germantown, six 
miles north-west of Philadelphia, in a matrix of ‘ gneiss repos- 
ing on granite.’ Its crystals are of a velvet black colour, vary- 
ing from the size of a pin-head, to one inch in diameter.— 
“ Through the granite of Germantown, crystals of tourmaline, 
€ mica, phosphate of lime, and beril, are universally disseminat- 
“ ed; but melanite has been found only in one place.’ Amber 
is found in grains upon wood coal; and, from the description 
given by Mr Wister, its appearances resemble specimens we have 
seen in Copenhagen, said to have been brought from Greenland. 

The last article relates to American fluates of lime, which are 
said to be rare in the country. This also is from the pen of the 
editor. Professor Bruce describes three different appearances pre- 
sented by the mineral from New Jersey, from Connecticut, and 
from New Hampshire. The rest of the Journal, (about half the 
first Number of Vol. I.) is appropriated to the Review of Mineral- 
ogical Publications ; to intelligence received from other parts of 
America, and from England ; and concludes with an Appendix, 
extracted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
concerning the Identity of Columbium and Tantalium, as an- 
nounced by Dr Wollaston, secretary to the Society. ‘The Re- 
view notices a very interesting paper, published in the sixth vo- 
jume of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
respecting the discovery of Palladium in a state of combination 
with gold; by Joseph Cloud, an officer in the Mint of the United 
States. According to Mr Cloud’s experiments, palladium pos- 
sesses a degree of hardness, nearly equal to wrought iron. It is 
malleable and very ductile; forming ductile a'loys with gold, sil- 
ver, and platinum ; and is characterized by properties which en- 
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title it to a place among the noble metals. Mr Cloud has, more 
over, been extensively engaged in experiments upon rhodium, 
which he has obtained in great purity from the ore of platinum. 
We shall here close our analysis of this curious publica- 
tion; no part of which can be deemed unworthy the attention 
of the public. To the mere mineralogist, it is peculiarly grati- 
fying ; because it opens a new source of instruction, and a field 
of research, whose limits are incalculable. But science is still 
so new in ‘Aunerics, that all who take any concern in its gene- 
ral progress, must grect the approach of such a stranger, evea 
though they feel no peculiar interest in the errand on which he 
has come. His speech and manners,—even the very dress that 
he wears, naturally excite our curiosity, and enable us to draw in- 
ferences as to the condition of his country. A number of little 
circumstances, of which the editor was most probably himself un- 
conscious, became, in our eyes, characteristic and important. We 
are struck, for instance, by the neatness and accuracy of the A- 
merican typography ; and the taste displayed in the plan and form 
of the work ;—nay, even the advertisements printed upon its co- 
ver, afford us some insight as to the peculiar direction in which 
literature is destined to make its progress among our ‘Transatlantic 
brethren. In this point of vi lew, we cannot avoid noticing the air 
of business which seems to p!ay about every thing American.— 
Chemistry, in which they seem to have made greater advances than 
in Mineralogy, always appears among them in connexion with some 
useful and gainful occupation. They have not yet found leisure 
to pursue it as a science of amusement. It is therefore studied 
only with a view to improvements in the arts of preparing. ce- 
ments and manures, dy iy bleac ‘hin; , distilling, purifying infecte 
ed air, tanning and currying kk vathi.. These are the topics to 
which the bheinies! books, published or imported, principally re. 
fer. Other works advertised, arc chiefly medical and chirurgical 
journals. Then the wholesale commerce carried on in these ar- 
ticles,—and their booksellers’ shops passing under the name of 
¢ Book Stores,’ all conspire to present us with new and peculiar 
views of the infancy of Western science. In many of its de- 
partments this businesslike acc cy and method may be found 
very serviceable —and in none more than in that which is the 
subject of the work now before us. Its execution, we think, up- 
on the whole, v ry respec ible 5 and look forward, wit! an eye of 
expectation, as well 6 curiosity; to its promised continuation. 
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Art. VI. A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By 
Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. London, 1809. 


RIGONOMETRY is one of the branches of the mathematics, 
which has received the greatest number of successive im- 
provements, and has advanced the farthest beyond the boundaries 
within which it was originally confined. It dates its origin from 
the time of Hipparchus; and may boast, that its foundations were 
laid by the same person who first undertook to number the stars, 
and, in the language of Pliny, to leave the heavens for an inheritance 
to posterity. We do not know, from the writings of this astro- 
nomer, or those of his cotemporaries, by what circumstances he 
was led to apply number to measure the sides and the angles of 
triangles ; but, in the history of a science, of which the objects 
are all necessarily connected with one another, the want of direct 
testimony may often be safely supplied by theotetical conjecture. 
This, we believe, is true, in the present instance. Geometeis 
were, no doubt, at first, satished, in the solution of problems, to 
determine the things sought from the things given by geometrical 
construction ; that is, by mere graphical operations, or by draw- 
ing their figures, as we do, with compasses and a scale of equal 
parts. This would be sufficiently exact for common use, and for 
all the ordinary purposes of mensuration, whether of lines or sur- 
faces. Cases, however, would sometimes occur, where the errors 
of such a method were too great to be overlooked, and where the re- 
sults were palpably inconsistent with one another. When, for ex- 
ample, there were given in a triangle, the base and the adjacent an- 
gles, to determine the sides ; and when, at the same time, it happen- 
ed that the sum of the given angles was nearly equal to two right an- 
les, a very small error in laying down the angles, would necessarily 
Be accompanied with a very great error in, the determination of 
the sides. It is reasonable to suppose, that such inaccuracies 
would first be perceived in the solution of astronomical and geo- 
graphical problems, where it would often happen that the base 
was small in respect of the distance to be determined ; and there, 
of consequence, some method of solution, more accurate than the 
construction of a diagram, would become extremely desirable. 
Hipparchus, to whom both the geography and astronomy of an- 
cient Greece are greatly indebted, if he was not the first who was 
sensible of the defects in the constructions of practical geometry, 
appears to have been the first who had ingenuity and extent of 
view svfficient to find out a remedy for them, ‘This remedy was 
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of the right-angled triangle, said to be discovered by Pythagoras, 
and now forming the 47th of Euclid’s Elements. It is this theo« 
rem which is the connecting principle of arithmetic and ge- 
ometry, or which renders the relation between the position of 
lines and their magnitude expresssible by number. The merit of 
perceiving this at so early a period «s that of which we now speak, 
even if not done in all its generality, was certainly great; and it 
enabled Hipparchus to Jay the foundation of trigonometrical cal- 
culation. ‘The combination of the theorem just mentioned, with 
certain properties of the circle, particularly with the methods of 
inscribing regular polygons in that curve, led to general methods 
of computation, and to the construction of tables of the chords of 
circular arches, by which the computations were much facilitated. 
The work which Hipparchus composed on chords is lost; and we 
know nothing of the steps by which trigonometric calculation ad- 
vanced, till we find it, some centuries later, in the Sphertcs of Me- 
nelaus, and in the Almogest of Ptolemy. The spherical trigo- 
nometry of the latter was all contained in two theorems concern- 
ing the intersections of four great circles of a sphere; which 
have been well given, by the late Dr Horseley, in his volume of 
Elementary Treatises. ‘The idea of a spherical triangle had hard- 
ly as yet occurred; and the name of trigonometry was unknown, 

Woen the repeated irruptions of the Barbarians of the Nosth 
forced the sciences and the arts of Europe to take refuge in the 
East, the mathematics found a most favourable reception; and, 
after a while, returned to their native country, with increased 
strength and multiplied resources. [rigonometrical calculation 
came improved by the addition of several new theorems, and, 
what was still more material, by the substitution of the sines for 
the chords of arches. 

In the midst of that increased activity, which the perception of 
truth and reality could not but give to the mind, when it awoke 
from the slumbers and visions of so many ages, a branch of know- 
ledge essential to the study of astronomy, was not likely to be 
forgotten. Purbach introduced a more commodious division of the 
radius, and added several other improvements. Jteyiomontanus, 
the inventor of decimal fractions, and one of the most original, 
as well as the most laborious mathematicians of his time, introduc- 
ed the use.of decimal fractions into the tables and calculations of 
trigonometry : he added, besides, a great number of new geome- 
tric theorems, and deduced from them nearly the same rules 
which are still in use. 

In proportion as the {ciences advanced, greater accuracy of cal- 
¢ulation was required 5, and the difliculty of thofe calculations, as 
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weil as the time confumed in them, increafed in the fame propor- 
tion. What all mathematicians were now withing for, the genius of 
Nerer enabled him to difcover ; and the invention of logarithms 
introduced into the calculations of trigonometry a degree of fim- 
plicity and eafe, which no man had been fo fanguine as to expect. 
Neper made likewife other great improvements on trigonometry. 
‘The theorems which were the foundation of the rules in that 
{cience, were not all fuch as to derive from logarithms an equal 
degree of advantage. ‘To many of the cafes of trigonometry, there- 
fore, though logarithms could be applied, they did not fo much 
facilitate and abridge the labour of calculation, as if the rules 
had been of a different form. Nerer, as if his creative genius 
had always had the power of difcovering jutt what he wanted, or 
fuch truths as were exadtly accommodated to the occafion, found 
out two theorems which anfwered precifely to his views, and af- 
forded rules perfectly accommodated to logarithmic calculation. 
Trigonometry, in the ftate to which it was now brought, continued, 
with hardly any change, except perhaps a better arrangement of 
its rules, and a more concife demonftration of its principles, till 
about the middle of the laft century. 

A few years before that period, Euler introduced the Arithmetic 
of the Sines, or, as it may properiy be termed, the application of 
algebra to trigonometry,—a new branch of analyfis which hasa pe- 
culiar algorithm, and is wonderfully adapted to inveftigation. Be- 
fore this, trigonometric calculation was only employed to find out 
an unknown quantity, of fuch a fort, that there was no occa- 
fion to reafon about it till it was found; as is the cafe in mere 
arithmetical queftions refolved by the rule of three or the extrac- 
tion of roots. But, in the folution of many mathematical quef- 
tions, it is necefiary to reafon about a quantity while it is yet un- 
known ; and the method of finding it, often is the refult of fuch 
reafonings. This is properly the bufinefs of analyfis, as diftin- 
guifhed from mere numerical computation ; and it is what algebra 
performs, but what arithmetic caynot do, nor trigonometry, till 
improved, in the way juft mentioned, by the application of 
algebra. Thus improved, it has a peculiar notation, and pe- 
culiar rules, both for the addition and the multiplication of the 
fines and cofines of circular arches, and of all functions of thofe 
quantities. By this means, the art of geometric inveftigation is 
enriched with a new branch, to which we may properly give the 
name of the Trigonometrical Analysis. In this new form, the {ci- 
ence has been cultivated in France and Germany ever iince the 
change made in it by the improvements of Euler. In England it 
has been confined, till within thefe few years, to its firft and ori« 
ginal occupation. ‘The methods of the foreign geometers, how- 
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ever, have come gradually into notice; our trigonometrical treatifes 
within the laft ten years have generaily contained fome of the fun- 
damental theorems and operations in: the arithmetic of the fines, 
and have followed the notation of Euler. None of them, how- 
ever, appear to have done this in fo complete a manner as the 
treatife which is now before us. 

Mr Woodhoufe, who is already known to the mathematical 
world by writings in which there was more room for originality 
and invention than there can be in the prefent, has long culti- 
vated the profoundeft parts of the mathematical fciences, and 
has done much to turn the attention of his countrymen to fub- 
jets that have been far more ftudied on the continent than in 
this ifland. His treatife on Trigonometry is deftined, we con- 
ceive, for the fame purpofe. He fays, that although he ence be- 
lieved that much of the matter contained in it was new, yet now 
he thinks that it contains nothing of which he could not point 
out the fubftance in other works. We, for our part, do not 
think that the author here does juftice to himfelf; but of this 
we are certain, that we have now before us a very concife, lu- 
minous and analytical view of an important fcience, which 
has never been fo fully treated of by any writer of our own 
country. 

Mr Woodhoufe embraces, in this treatife, not merely the ele- 
ments of trigonometry, but many of the higher parts, and their 
mott difficult applications. But when we {peak of e/ements, we 
are reminded that we have lately been accufed of defining that 
term, as it refpeéts geometry, in a very unfkilful and inconfiftent 
manner: it may therefore be right, before we proceed any far- 
ther, to inquire into the grounds of this charge. 

In order to prevent all error about what is elementary in geo- 
metry, and what is not, in a former Number we propofed this 
criterion, ‘ that every property of lines, of the firft and fecond 
order, which, when tranflated into the language of algebra, in- 
volves nothing higher than a quadratic equation, providing, at the 
fame time, that it be a propofition of very general application, 
is to be accounted elementary.’ This definition certainly com- 
prehends in it more than fome authors of great authority are dif- 
pofed to include in the elements of geometry ; and, if we would 
accommodate our definition to the fenfe of D’Alembert, initead of 
* lines of the firft and fecond order,’ we muft fay, * ftraight 
lines and circles,’ the two fimpleft lines ef thofe orders. It is 
needlefs to give, in this place, our reafons for extending our de- 
finition farther than the geometer above named has chofen to do: 
but a remark has been made on that definition, to which it is more 
material that we fhould advert. It is alleged, that our criterion 
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has not only the fault juft mentioned, but another directly oppofite, 
that of excluding from the number of elementary truths, certain 
prapofitions which have always been ranked among them, and 
which therefore ought to have been included within the boundary 
which we profefled to trace. ‘ Such,’ fays the critic, ‘are the pro- 
* pofitions relating to the contents of fimilar folids, which, when 
© refolved, accorcing to the moft natural and obvious method, into 
€ algebraic exprefhion, zmvolve cubic equations. Some of them 
* are capable perhaps of more circuitous folutions, by which cu- 
* bic equations may be avoided: but I believe I may fafely chal- 
“ lenge the Reviewer to reduce the proposition to a quadratic e- 
* quation, in which it is ftated that “ fimilar folid parallelopipeds 
** are to one another in the triplicate ratio of their homologous 
** fides.” Now, to cut fhort all difpute, and to decide at once 
eoncerning the merits of this defiance, let us take the propofition 
here given, and tranflate it direétly into the language of alge- 
bra. Becaufe the object of the theorem is to exprefs the ratio 
of two folids by meens of the fides of the folids, we muft con- 
fider the folids as the unknown, and their fides as the known 
quantities. Call the folids, therefore, x and y, and their homo- 
logous or correfponding fides, a and 4; then the propofition af- 
a 

o.. 

But, this is ftriftly and literally a simeLE EQUATION: becaufe 
the quantities of which the ratio is to be found, are each of 
them of one dimenfion, and are not multiplied into one ano- 
ther; and the order of an equation, as every body knows, is 
not denominated from the powers of the known, but from thofe 
of the unknown quantities, as it is on thefe laft that the diffi- 
culty of the queftion depends. Euclid’s conftru€tion comes to 
the fame thing, for he direéts to take c; fo that a:b::b:c; 
and afterwards d, fo thata:5::¢:d; and then he fhows that 
—= + ; and thus, conformably to the notions of the moft ftric&t 
4 
sesimetty, he expreffes the ratio of the folids by the ratio of two 
lines, found by the rule of proportion. ‘The error of the critic 
is therefore quite manifeft; and fo grofs, as to appear unaccount- 
able on any fuppofition, except that of extreme ignorance of the 
principles both of geometry and algebra. If this is not a true 
theory, it is at leaft a very plaufible hypothefis. 

After all, we confefs, that we have not anfwered literally to 
the defiance; we have not reduced the propofition in queftion to 
a quadratic equation ; this indeed we hold, as well as the critic 
(though, we hope, on very different grounds) to be impoflibles 

4 we 
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we have reduced the propofition to a fimple equation, which is 
much more to our purpofe: We have done more than we were 
challenged to do; but it may not, for all that, be out of the 
power of quibble and conceit to difpute the viétory. 

To return to the fubject of trigonometry, we muft obferve, 
that every treatife on that fcience, whether elementary or not, 
naturally divides itfelf into three branches; the, firft of which 
explains in general the arithmetic of the fines, and the conftruc- 
tion of the tables; the fecond treats of the folution of plane tri- 
angles; and the third, of fpherical triangles. It is, as we con- 
ceive, a great excellence, in treating of thefe, to proceed as ana- 
lytically as poflible, or with no more fynthetical demonftration 
than is abfolutely neceffary. One fundamental propofition, at 
leaft, in each of the above three branches, muft be taken from 
the elements of geometry, and it fhould then be the objet tas 
deduce from thefe, by the trigonometric analyfis alone, all the 
remaining propofitions, whether theorems, or folutions of pro- 
blems. In the firft and fecond parts, this is very fuccefsfully ac- 
complifhed in the Treatife that is now before us. From two 
problems in which it is required to exprefs the cofines and fines 
of the angles of a plane triangle in terms of its fides, and which 
our author refolves analytically, he deduces, in the fame way, 
the expreffion for the fine of the fum of two arches, in terms of 
the fines and cofines of the fimple arches themfelves ; an expref- 
fion which is known to be the foundation of the whole arithmetic 
of fines. 

From thefe problems are alfo deduced the rules for the folu- 
tion of the various cafes of plane triangles. But, though this de- 
duétion, as well as the former, is made with great brevity and 
clearnefs, we think that the folution of the ¢afes of plane tri- 
angles, as it is the main bufinefs of the praClical ftudent, fhould 
have been more feparated from the other parts, and with a dif- 
tin€tion more fuited to its importance. In another refpe@, we 
think that there is in this part an error in the arrangement; as 
the author returns, after giving the folutions jult mentioned, to 
treat again of the fines and cofines of multiple arches, and of the 
various ufes to which this calculus may be applied. ‘This, which 
is more general and more difficult, thould not have been con- 
nected with the folution of triangles. More relting places, and 
a fuller explanation of the tranfitions made from one fudje& to 
another, would have been improvements that could have coft the 
author very little trouble, and might have faved confiderable per- 
plexity to the young ftudent. In other retpects, the iavettiga- 
tions are conducted very tkilfully, with much brevity, clearnefs 
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and accuracy, and are confiderably different from thofe which aré 
ufually given. 

ithe values of the fine of the fum or difference of two arches 

deduced from the folution of the two problems concern- 
inig the plane triangle, as mentioned above. They are moft 
commonly derived from a geometrical theorem relating to the 
fines of three arches in arithmetic progreflion: In this way 
they are deduced by Thomas Simfon, Le Gendre, La Croix, and 
feveral others. ‘The method of Mr Woodhoufe is more complete- 
ly analytical, though perhaps it may not be fo eafy to a learner. 
We cannot help thinking that the moft elementary way of de- 
ducing them would be from Ptolemy’s property of the quadrila- 
teral infcribed in a circle, which he himfelf, for a fimilar purpofe, 
introduced into the Almageft, and which has been added by Dr 
Simfon to the 6th of Euclid. ‘The tranfition from it, and efpe- 
cially from that cafe of it where two of the adjacent fides of the 
quadrilateral are equal, to the theorems in queition, is extremely 
eafy, and would be very fatisfactory to one who was jaft pafling 
from the elements of geometry to thofe of trigonometry. 

In this divifion of the work our author has given many of the 
molt difficult applications of the trigonometric calculus to the fo- 
lution of equations, the doétrine of feries, and the inveftigation 
of theorems ; all in a very concife form, very clear for refearches 
of fo much difficulty, and without the introdution of fluxions or 
of quantities infinitely fmall. From a curious property of the 
cofines of multiple arcs, which is firft found, as he remarks, in 
the Mifcellanea Analytica of De Moivre, he deduces feveral cu- 
rious propofitions of Waring, Victa, and De Moivre himfelf. To 
thefe we muft add the property of the circle generally known by 
the name of Cotes’s ‘Theorem, which was found among the pa- 
pers of that celebrated geometer, though without any thing that 
could lead to the analyfis or the demonttration. So imperfeé 
indeed were the indications of it, that it wes not without con- 
fiderable difficulty that Dr Robert Smith difcovered their mean- 
ing ; fo that he could fay, with laudable exultarion, * Revocavi tan- 
dem ab interitu Theorema Pulcherrimum.’ ‘The tide of Theorema 
Pulcherrimum is indeed well applied toa propofition which, for ex- 
tent and fimplicity, has perhaps no parallel among the properties of 
geometrical figures. We may, however, be permitted to remark, 
that though nothing can exceed the beauty of this property of the 
circle, its utility as a means of advincing farther in the higher 
geometry, is not fo great as Dr Smith would have us to believe, 
and as he hinifelf no doubt imoyined. It gives no f cility to the 
integration © fluxionary cxpr.ffions beyond what is obtained by 
the analvtical procefs of refolving certain quantitics ino their 
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trinomial divifors. Indeed it would in moft cafes ethbarfafs the 
proceeding, to introduce, in the room of the algebraic formyla 
the conftructions by the circle which might be derived roi 
Cotefian theorem. It is the natural confequence of the improves 
ment of the mathematical fciences, to give the greateft weight to 
that which is moft truly analytical, and to render the conclufions 
of algebra as much as peflible independent of the -affiftance, ory 
as it would sometimes prove, the embarraflment, of geometric dia 
agrams. 

The investigations above enumerated, afford excellent exafniples 
of the use of what we have called the Trigonometric Analysisy 
the principles and the application of which may be both very well 
learnt from the work under review. And hete we must observe, 
that whoever would make a very extensive addition to the field in 
which this analysis may be exetcised, and one in which much no 
velty may be expected, will do well to look into those properties 
of the circle which are given without the demonstrations, in the Gee 
neral Theorems of the late Dr MarnHewSrewart. They form ant 
assemblage of truths, hardly Jess general, or less simple, than the 
theorem of Cotss, just mentioned 5 and are certainly among the 
most beautiful propositions known in the whole compass of 
the abstract sciences. They will be found peculiarly calculated 
to call forth the resources of the ‘Trigonometrical Analysis; and 
the difficulties they will present even to those who come armed 
with that powerful instrument, will be felt as a high eulogium on 
a Genius, which, without such assistance, and employing only the 
antient geometry, was equal to such arduous investigations. 

The preceding discussions are followed by the constructioh of 
the trigonometric canon, or the tables of sines and tangents, &c.; to 
which are subjoined, some farther application of trigonometric fora 
mule to various kinds of approxiination, and to some problems that 
belong to physical astronomy. The only improvement we hive to 
propose on ail this, is one already referred to, a change of arrange~ 
ment, by which the things that are easy would be made more 
completely to go before those that are more difficult. From the 
fundamental propositions for resolving the sines of the sums and difs 
ference of arches, into products of the sines or cosines of the simple 
arches, we would deduce immediately the construction of the canon. 
This, we think, should be followed first by plane, then by sphe« 
rical trigonometry 3 and, in the last place, should come the applica- 
tions of trigonometrical analysis to the solution of problems, the in- 
vention of series, demonstration of theorems, &c. The whole of tris 
gonometry would thus be comprehended in four sections, or books, 
and the learner would proceed gradually from the easier to 
the more difficult parts. 
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‘The subject to which Mr Woodhouse next proceeds, is spherical 
trigonometry; and he has treated it with the same brevity, clearness 
es extent, that we have remarked in the preceding parts. In ex- 
plaining the elements of spherical trigonometry, there are two 
objects to be attained. ‘The first is to demonstrate certain proper- 
ties of the circles of the sphere, and certain affections of the tri- 
angles formed by their intersections; the second is to investigate 
formulas, or rules, by which, when any three parts of a spherical 
triangle are given, the remaining three may be found. The first of 
these does not require any analytical reasoning ; the propositions are 
usually simple corollaries from the geometrical propositions con- 
ceraing the intersection of planes; and the synthetical demon- 
stration occurs more readily than any other. Here, therefore, 
we can hardly expect one author to have any great superiority over 
another ; and yet we think Mr Woodhouse has been singularly 
fortunate in the demonstration of some of these propositions. 
In one of them, the thing to be proved is, that in an Isosceles 
spherical triangle, the angles at the base are equal. Now, this 
cannot be demonstrated by treading in the steps of Euclid, and de- 
riving it, as he does in the case of plane triangles, from this ge- 
neral proposition, that triangles which have two sides of the one, 
and the angle between them equal to two sides of the other, and 
the angle between them, each to each, are every way equal. For 
Euclid’s demonstration proceeds on the supposition that the tri- 
angles in question can be so laid on one another, as perfectly to 
coincide ; which is not true of spherical triangles ; for such tri- 
angles may have the three conditions just enumerated, and, in fact, 
be equal; but, in consequence of not being similarly situated, it 
may be impossible to make them coincide. ‘hough this consider- 
ation is obvious enough, it has not always been attended to, even by 
good writers; and inconclusive reasonings have in that way been in+ 
troduced. ‘Thus, in Vince’s Elements of Trigonometry, a work 
otherwise of very considerable merit, the proposition, that if two 
spherical triangles have «wo sides of one equal to two sides of an- 
other, and the included angles also equal, the two triangles will be 
equal, is said to be proved. just as the fourth proposition of the 
first of Euclid is proved of plane triangles ; hough a very little 
consideration must convince any one, that the principle of super- 
position, on which Euclid’s demonstration depends, is not appli- 
cable, generally, to spherical triangles. 

Mr Woodhouse’s teasoning is subject to no such objections ; he 
has proved, that the angles at the base of an Isosceles spherical 
triangle are equal,:by drawing tangents to the arches that contain 
the angles tobe compared. By producing the two tangents to the 
equai sides, till they meet the radius drawn through the intersec~ 
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tion of those sides, which they do in the same point, and then 
joining that point and the point in which the tangertts, at the op- 
posite extremities of the base intersect one another, it is eag 
prove that the two plane triangles, thus formed, are equal, and 
that the angles opposite to their common base are equal, and con- 
sequently also the spherical angles, which are the same with 
them. ‘This is a demonstration very remarkable fot its simplicity ; 
and the more, that so many authors have passed over the same 
ground without discovering it. We cannot take it upon us to af- 
firm that it is new; but we can say that we have not met with it in 
any book which we have had occasion to consult. 

In the investigation of the rules for resolving the cases of sphe- 
rical triangles, the object at which later writers have generally 
aimed, is to deduce the whole, analytically, from one theorem. 
The geometer, we believe, who set the first example of this, was 
M. Bertrand of Geneva, in his Elements published in 1778, where 
he deduced all the rules of spherical trigonometry from one pro- 
position expressing the relation between the three sides of a sphe- 
rical triangle and one of the angles. Ever, with that superiority 
in simplification and comprehensiveness which characterized all his 
productions, did the same thing, in the acts of the St Petersburgh 
Academy for 1779. This latter memoir has been followed by La 
Croix, in the elementary treatise on Trigonometry, which is now 
taught in the National Institue of Paris. This last treatise is re- 
markable for its elegant and systematic form, and, we are sure, will 
be perused with pleasure by every one whose love of the accurate 
sciences has taught him to discover beauty in the structure of an 
algebraic formula. The same kind of excellence, that of deduc- 
ing a great variety of propositions from one principle, has been 
very successfully aimed at by our author. ‘The problems, from 
the solution of which he derives all the rules, are these: To ex- 
press the cosine and the sine of an angle of a spherical triangle 
in terms of the sines and cosines of the sides. ‘There is a double 
advantage in this manner of proceeding; the whole process is 
rendered analytical, so that synthetical demonstration is entirely 
avoided ; and there is a close analogy preserved between the in- 
vestigations of the rules for the resolution of spherical, and of 
plane triangles. 

It is curious to remark how much has been gained, in all the 
parts of algebra, by improvements in the mere notation, such, 
too, as often must have appeared slight, and of no value, but as 
abridgements of the labour of writing. ‘The imtroduction of x 
and y, or some other symbol, to denote a thing unknown, con- 
verted arithmetical reckoning into analytical investigation. ‘The 
use of similar symbols to express known quantities, brought al 
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gebra, from treating only of particular questions, to be the most 


general and most perfect languaye that has yet been employed in. 


scignce. The use of letters, instead of numbers, to express the 
i rs of quantities, prepared the way for the discovery of the 

inemial theorem, and, of course, for the fluxionary calculus. 
Euler’s arithmetic of the sines depended much on the use of a 
contraction that kept the relation between the sine, or the tangent 
and the arch to which it belonged, continually in view. ‘The 
improvement we are going to mention in the notation of the tri- 
gonometric formulz, is certainly not so great as any of the pre- 
ceding, but is nevertheless much greater than could be expected 
froma so small a matter. It consists in denoting the angles of a 
spherical triangle, by the capitals A, B, C, as usual, and the 
sides opposite to them, by the same letters in the small form, 
a,l,c. This notation keeps in view the relation between the 
sides and angles that enter into a trigonometric formula, and con- 
veys the meaning more distinctly and immediately to the mind, 
than is done in the ordinary way. The advantage derived to the 
rules by this very simple contrivance, is therefore much greater 
than, without the experience of it, could easily be imagined. Mr 
Woodhouse has used it in his rules, which are laid down with 
great distinctness, and are rather the better for not being re- 
duced into a table, but stated at full length as in other problems, 
and always expressed in the language of algebra. 

The rules for the solutions are indeed stated with remarkable 
clearness, and with such a degree of detail as, without being pro- 
lix, is sufficient to prevent error. There is hardly any one of 
all the different methods that have been invented for the resolu- 
tion of spherical triangles, that is not brought under some one 
of the six cases into which the whole is divided.. We would very 
much recommend the study of this part (the six cases of oblique 
spherical triangles) to all who would acquire a thorough know- 
ledge, both of the principles and the practice of spherical trigo- 
nometry. ‘The illustrations from the calculations of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of England, are well selected. Here we are 

lad to observe a just tribute to the memory of the late Genr- 
nal Rov for his application of the theorem concerning the area 
of a spherical triangle to an important purpose in practical geo- 
metry. From that area being proportional to the excess of the 
three angles of the triangle above two right angles, and from 
the circumstance that the said area can, in triangles constructed 
on the earth’s surface, be easily estimated, General Roy per- 
ceived that he had the means of verifying his observations of the 
angles of spherical triangles as much as of plane triangles, where 
all the angles ought to amount precisely to 180 degrees. The 
theodolite 
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theodolite which he employed in his measurement of the dis- 
tance between Greenwich and Dunkirk, and afterwards in the 
Survey of England, was of such exquisite construction, that it 
could measure an angle to a fraction of a second, and so could 
exhibit the spherical excess, that is, the excess of the three 
angles of the triangles in his Survey, (which were of course on 
the surface of a sphere) above two right angles. In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1790, he gave the following rule for 
computing the spherical excess—* From the logarithm of the area 
of the triangle, taken as a plane one, in feet, subtract the constant 
logarithm 9.3267737, and the remainder ¢s the logarithm of tke 
excess above 180°, in seconds nearly.” 

Mr Woodhouse has given the demonstration of this rule; and 
he adds, after explaining the numerical calculation —‘ In this man- 
ner the spherical excess computed, will enable the observer to 
examine the accuracy of his observations, and, in some degree, 
to correct them. He may then proceed to calculate the sides of 
the triangles, by the rules of spherical trigonometry ; but these 
rules, though they must give exact results, will not give results 
very expeditiously, when several hundred triangles are to be solv- 
ed; and this M. Legendre has enabled us to do, who has very 
happily combined sufficient exactness with conciseness, by means 
of this theorers ’—‘ A spherical triangle being proposed, of which 
the sides are very small relatively to the radius of the spiere, if 
JSrom each of its angles one third of the excess of the sum of its three 
angles above two right angles be subtracted, the angles so diminish- 
ed may be taken for the sides of a rectilinear triangle, the sides of 
which are equal sn length to those of the proposed spherical tris 
angle.’ The demonstration of this very valuable rule is after- 
wards givey in the Appendix. ‘The theorem, as has been said 
above, was discovered by Legendre, and is demonstrated in the 
Notes on the Spherical Trigonometry annexed to his Elements. 
A demonstration of the same theorem, remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, has also been given by Professor Leslie in the Notes to 
his Elements of Geometry. 

The other method of calculation accommodated to trigonome- 
trical surveys, and actually employed by Colonel Mudge in that 
of England, is that of reducing the angles of the spherical trian- 
gles to the angles contained by the chords. A theorem, by which 
the latter angles are inferred from the former, is investigated bere. 

The formula which Mr Woodhouse has given for this purpose, 
expresses the value of the whole angle contained by the chords ; but 
as, in such triangles as can occur in the practice of measurement, 
this angle can never differ much from that which is contained by 
the arches themselves, it is the simplest way to seek for their differ- 
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ence, or the small correction which is necessary for reducing the one 
of them to the other. He accordingly remarks, that Delambre, who 
has been so much engaged in surveys of this nature, has investigat- 
ed a formula for this reduction, and constructed tables, in which 
its numerical value, in any given case, may readily be found. 
Professor Leslie, we must also observe, in the work already quot- 
ed, has deduced a very simple formula for the same purpose. 

As logarithms are the great instruments by which ail trigono- 
metrical calculation is now performed, our author, in an Appen- 
dix, has investigated the rules for their construction and use. 
Besides a very clear and distinct exposition of one of the most im- 
portant branches of arithmetical science, we meet, here, with seve- 
ral views ef the sybject which have not before been sufficiently re- 
marked. One of these consists in the explanation of the advan- 
tages which arose from the change which Baiccs introduced in 
the construction of logarithms, when he took the number 10 for 
the base of the system. If any number were to be assumed for 
the base, different from that which is the root of the arithmetical 
scale, much inconvenience would result, or rather a great loss 
would necessarily take place of those advantages which we now 
possess. Thus, if we were to adopt the cuodecimal scale of arith- 
metic, and to return in our notation from 12, as we now do from 
40, the base of the logarithmic scale must be changed to 12 also, 
and i2*= N, would be the equation from which the tables of 
logarithms must be constructed. 

After a full elucidation of the subject of logarithms, the Ap- 
pendix and the volume conclude with the demonstration of some 
trigonometric theorems ; an investigation of the reduction of an- 
gies from an cblique to a horizontal planc, and of the property 
of the spherical excess already mentioned. 

On these we are not now to enter; but we cannot conclude, 
without again remarking the perspicuity, conciseness and extent, 
which diftinguifh this treatife. The analytical method is well 
preferved, as much perhaps as is poflible in a work where many 
references to the fynthetical demonftrations of elementary geome- 
try mult neceflirily be made. One confequence of this is, that the 
pefufal of this fhort analytical treatife will do more to make a perfon 
completely mafter of the principles and methods of trigonometrical 
calculation, than the ftudy of many voluminous works drawn up 
in the ordinary form. We mutt alfo commend our author, not 
only for what he has included, but for what he has left out. 
‘The omiffion, which may feem faulty to fome, of the folu- 
tiors of fpherical trizngles by letting fall perpendiculars, feems 
to us quite judicicus. ‘The computations made by fuch means are 
perplexed by the continual infp.Ction of figures which it is im- 
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poflible to conftruét with accuracy, and favour much of that 
itate of {cience, when men reforted to particular and numerical 
calculations, in order to avoid the inveftigation of gencral and al- 
gebraic theorems. 

We have already fuggefted that fome improvement might be 
made in the arrangement of the parts of this treatife; and we 
have particularly ftated in what we conceive thefe improvements 
fhould confift. Thefe confiderations we are {till more inclined to 
recommend to the author’s attention, after having finifhed what 
we think is a very careful, and, what we are fure, is a very im- 
partial, examination of his book. We fhall be happy to fee 
thefe alterations introduced into a new edition; and we would be 
highly gratified if we could fuppofe that we have had any fhare in 
bringing this about, or that our remarks have in the leaft contribut- 
ed : the perfeCtion of a work which is already fo deferving of 
praife. 


Art. VIL. 4 View of the antient and present State of the Xcet- 
land Islands, including their Civil, Political, and Natural His- 

. . . 5 , ’ Sn 
tory, Antiquities, and an Account of their Agriculture, Lisheries 
7? ] ? , yy : ’ , 
Commerce, and the State of Soci:ty and Manners. By Arthur 
Edmondston, M.D. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 709. LEcinburgh, 1509. 


V E shall know something of old Thulé at last. Since Dr 

Barry favoured the world with a quarto volume on Ork- 
ney, we have been illuminated by tours and travels * to both 
clusters of our northern islands: we have now before us two good- 
ly octavos on Zetland ; and are credibly informed, that we may 
soon expect the publication of agricultural and mineralogical re- 
ports on both sets of islands. All this notwithstanding, our 
worthy author begins by complaining, that while the ‘ most tri- 
vial cbservation’ concerning the South Sea islands is read with 
interest, and remembered with satisfaction, ‘ many valuable and 
useful communications which relate to our native country are 
soon overlooked and forgotten.’ We sincerely hope that this is 
not said in anticipation of his own fate; and shall comibute all 
that lies in our power to avert it, by entering pretty fu:ly into the 
subject of his erudite volumes. We canaot, nowever, agree with 
the Doctor in the propriety of proportioning the ‘ freedom and 
impartiality of our discussion to the importance of the sub- 
ject;’¢ though it would have been a reai beneiit, if he had 
I 4 thouglit 
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thought of measuring the number of his pages by that rule. In 
defiance, however, of all such maxims, the ‘ situation, general 
appearance, and climate of Zetland,’ are all despatched in a do- 
zen pages; while one hundred are rather unprofitably occupied 
wich whit is called a * general history’ of the country. The his- 
tory of Zetland, however, is just the history of Orkney; and, 
haying formerly * given our readers a short view of these edify- 
ing — nals, we need not detain them long, either with the de- 
geriptive or the historical part of this book. 

The Zetland islands exceed one hundred in number; but thir- 
ty-four only are inhabited. The coast is rocky, and much in- 
dented. The hills are bleak and mossy: the highest is Rona’s 
hill. Dr“ pews ill informs us, that the ‘ barometer ’ indicated its 
height to be about i400 feet. The Statistical Account says, that 
jt was found, ‘ by geometrical mensuration,’ to rise 3944 feet 
above the level of the sea. Dr Edmondston animadverts on these 
discordant statements, and proposes to setile the point, by a cri- 
terion which no philosopher, we presume, ever thought of,—his 
own bodily feelings. * Were J,’ he observes, * to judge from 
my experience of the effects produced in similar situations, J 
should be disposed to believe that it does not exceed 2000 feet, 
jf indeed it be so much.’ I. 5. 

‘he Zetland spring does not commence till April; there is 
Jittle warmth till the middle of June; and the summer generally 
terminates with August.  Noth:ng cau equal the uncertainty of 
the weather’ during the winter months. ‘Che medium temper- 
ature of winter may be taken at 38°; of summer at 65°. The 
islands have been represented as dismally dark in the winter sea- 
son. But the Doctor repels this imputation with becoming spi- 
rit; and assures us, that even at the worst period of the year, 
they have a sort of daylight from 17 minutes past nine o'clock in 
the morning to 40 minutes past two in the afternoon | 
~ As to the earliest inhabitants of Zetland, the author concurs 
with Mr Pinkerton in thinking, that they must have been Picts 
from Scandinavia. Dr Barry conjectures, that these early navie 
gators went first to Scotland, and returned afterwards to these 
northern isiands; but Dr Edmendstan is positive that the said 
Picts touched at Zetland and Orkney, and peopled these islands 
in their way to Scotland. These Piks, or Peti, were, according 
to Mr Pinkerton’s exposition of a monkish legend, supplied from 
Treland with priests, or, as our author styles them, ‘ a species 
ef clergy,’ called Pape. 
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Harold, king of Norway, having invaded and subdued both 
clusters of islands, in the end of the 9th century, created an 
earldom of O:kney, in the person of one Ronald, a worthy ba- 
ron,—‘* from whom,’ we are told with no small triumph, ‘ the 
monarch who now sways the British sceptse is descended !’” 
This distinguished person, however, did not find it convenient, 
to accept of the dignity; but he prevailed with the king to 
transfer it to his brother Sigurd. ‘ Zetland was included in the 
earldom, but, being considered a subordinate part of it, was sel- 
dom dignified with much notice by the Earls :’—* Except in one 
or two instances,’ the Doctor solemnly affirms, * none of them 
honoured it with even a temporary residence, for any considerable 
time.’ (I. 31.) 

Dr Edmondston relates from Torfeus, and with very laudable 
gravity, the awkward accident which deprived the Zetlanders of 
their don worthy Earl. ‘ After having gained on one occasion a 
complete victory, the Earl directed each of his horsemen to sus- 
pend, from his saddle, by way of trophy, the head of a fallen 
enemy, and Sigurd himself carried one among the rest; suddenly 
clapping spurs to his horse, a large front tooth in the mouth of 
the knight whose head hung dangling by his side, struck him on 
the calf of the leg, and wounded him so severely, that the part 
mortified, and he died soon after.’ (I. 33.) 

The next remarkable Earl of Orkney was Einar, a natural son 
of the Count of Merca. He distinguished himself by first * point- 
ing out to the inhabitants a mode of obtaining fuel from turf, as 
all the wood had been exhausted.’ This sagacious ‘ nobleman” 
was therefore surnamed the ‘Turf Earl, or Yorf-Einar. It is said 
to be ‘ a curious circumstance in the history of this discovery, 
that Einar should have found it necessary to send his people to 
Caithness for turf, while the islands themselves,’ as Dr Edmond- 
ston assures us, ‘ at that time abounded in this substance.’ (I. 35.) 

The sons of the King of Norway had good taste enough, it 
seems, to take it violently amiss, that such a splendid principality 
should be enjoyed by the bastard son of one of their father’s 
subjects. ‘Lhey therefore very prudently murdered the aged 
Count of Merca in Norway; atter which, one of them, named 
Halfdan, invaded Orkney, ‘The Turf Earl, however, got the 
better of the invader, and murdered him in his turn. £ He 
then ordered Halfdan’s lungs to be cut out, and offered up 
to Odin ; and he himself delivered an extempore address to the 
manes of his father, during the celebration of the sacrifice.’ 
(I. 37.) 

About the year 985, Christianity was introduced into the 
islands ; but did not immediately put an end to those atrocities, 
The king of Norway getting Sigurd the Second into his power, 
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allowed him no choice between baptism and death. The Earl 
naturally chose the lesser evil, and professed the faith; where- 
upon the king, with rather more of the spirit of his religion, 
* Jeft divines and learned men’ to instruct the peeple. 

It would be tedious to accompany the Doctor in his detail of 
the names of the different holders of the earldom, and his stories 
about mysterious ‘ fatal vestments,’ and the adventures of £ ac- 
complished young noblemen’ of those times; one of whom, we 
are told, ‘ established Jight-houses over a!l the islands of Orkney, ” 
(speculatoria or alarm-towers, we presume, on which a fire could 
occasionally be lighted as a signal) ; and another possessed so much 
philosophical composure and poetical taste, that, after suffering 
shipwreck in Zetland, ‘ while he sat on the rocks waiting the 
approach of daylight, he amused himself by composing extempore 
poems.’ (I. 56.) ‘ 

The obscure voyage of Nicolo Zeno, the noble Venetian, in 
1380, affords ground for some conjectures ; but still slows the 
great uncertainty which exists respecting the history of these 
islands, even in the fourteenth century. ‘The Friesland of Zeno, 
Dr Edmondston agrees with Forster in considering as Orkney ; 
and Estland, as Zetland. ‘The Mimant of Zeno is supposed to 
be Mainland, the name of the largest of the Zetland islands; Js- 
cant, to be Unst; and so of others. ‘ These names,’ it is re- 
marked, ‘ though somewhat different from those at present in 
use, have nothing to which they so nearly correspond, in Feroe, 
Orkney, or the Hebrides.’ (I. 70.) Martin Forbisher, it is add- 
ed, was sent by Queen Elizabeth, in 1567,  ¢o try and discover 
a north-west passage to India.’ In latitude 61° N. he fell in with 
a land, which he took to be the Friesland of Zeno. This is in- 
deed nearly the latitude of Zetland; but Forbisher declares that 
the land was surrounded with a preat quantity of ice! 

In 1468, James IIL. of Scotland having obtained the Princess 
of Denmark in marriage, her portion was fixed at 60,000 florins: 
2000 only were paid down, and the islands of Orkney were im- 
pledged for 50,000, and these of Zetland for the remaining 
8000. When the Princess produced a son, heir to the throne of 
Scotland, his Danish Majesty renounced all thoughts of redeem- 
ing those pledges. Soon afterwards, the earldom was also resign- 
ed into the hands of the Scotish king, and the islands were an- 
nexed to the Crown by act of Parliament. In 1566, the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary raised her favourite Bothwell to the dignity 
cf Duke of Orkney,—just in time to secure him a temporary 
lurking-place among the islands. 

‘ Zetland, about this time,’ our author remarks, § appears to 
zave been but.imperfectly known, cven te the Scots themselves. * 
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In proof of this, he tells us, that ‘ the learned and elegant Buch- 
anan describes it as a distant and almost uninhabited land, of sin- 
gular sterility.’ From this description, we should be inclined to 
draw precisely an opposite conclusion, and to infer that the islands 
were pretty wel! known te the learned historian. 

In the year 1600, Earl Patrick Stewart received a grant of the 
islands ; and in the same year he built the castle of Scalloway, 
the ruins of which still remain. In rearing this edifice, § he 
compelled as many of the people to work as he chose; and in 
order to supply him and his numerous followers with provisions, 
the peasants were obliged to bring in regularly sheep and cattle 
to the castle, and, on their failing to procure the articles in kind, 
they were under the necessity of makipg up the deficiency in mo- 
ney. ‘This imposition, once established, was afterwards recog 
nized as a regular tax, under the denomination of sheep and ox 
money.’ (I. 93.) The rapacity of this Es rl ied him into crimes, 
which at last brought him to the scaffold; but the unjust exac- 
tion of * sheep and ox-money ’ was somehow continued; * and 
forms an item of the crown-rents to the present day, 

At the very close of the 17th century, * the General Assem- 
bly of [the Church of] Scotland sent a commission, consisting of 
seven ministers and one ruling elder, to settle the church affairs 
of Orkney and Zetland. M¢ Brand was one of- the number; 
and he published, on his return to Edinburgh, a curious account 
of both these countries.’ * I. 98. 

In the course of the 18th century, the Morton family received 
different grants of the islands, which were successively recalled ; 
the Parliament of Scotland, it seems, being always indignant at 
the Sovereign’s parting with © so great a jewel of the crown.” 
Soon after the union of the kingdoms, however, a new grant 
was made to this family, in which were included, for the first 
time, the droits of admiralty, and a lease of the church-lands 
and tithes. In !747, the Earl received indemnification for the 
loss of such of his prerogatives as were struck at by the act for 
abolishing heritable jurisdictions in Scotland. In 1766, he sold 
all his remaining rights in Orkney aud Zetland to Sir Lawrence 
Dundas, whose son and successor, Lord Dundas, now holds the 
estate. 

One of the most remarkable features in the present state of 
the Zetland islands, is, that though they contain 22,379 inhabit- 
ants, they are jn no shape represented in the British Parlia- 
ment. ‘ Orkney and Zetland form one county: Orkney pays 
two parts of the cess, aud Zetland pays one; yet, the latter 
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has no vote in the election of a member of parliament.’ That 
they have a right to a share in the national representation, 
seems to us beyond doubt; and, upon general views of poli- 
tical justice and expediency, it is certainly to be desired that 
they should obtain it. But they who have had an opportunity of 
comparing the cordial hospitality, the internal harmony and indi- 
vidual independence of the better classes among the Zetlanders, 
with the political jealousies and rancours and intrigues that dis- 
turb the peace, and divide the society of their neighbours in Ork- 
hey, will be inclined to doubt whether the boon wouid be attend- 
ed with any immediate increase of their own happiness and re- 
spectability. 

From the history of the islands we pass to the consideration of 
their * remains of antiquity, language and literature. ’ 

The Picts-burghs, as Dr Edmondston calls them, or Pechs brochs 
as we would rather incline to denominate them, have often been 
described ; and we here find nothing new concerning them. In 
Unst, some concentric circles of stones occur, which the author 
thinks it probable ‘ refer to some primeval religion, rather than 
to the sepulchres of the dead.’ (I. 120.) Possibly they ‘ refer’ 
to neither ; but are the remains of dings, or places where justice 
was publicly dispensed. 

‘ Triangular polished stones [pieces] of green porphyry’ are 
often found, and are called thunderbolts. It has been suggested, 
that these may probably have been axes. The Doctor seems to 
think that he disproves this notion by remarking, that, being po- 
lished and tapering to a point, they could not readily be grasped 
with sufficient firmness to be wielded as a hatchet ; forgetting al- 
together that the polished stone now found in Zetland may have 
been only the head of the hatchet, which was bound to a shaft, 
probably in a manner similar to what we see in the stone axes 
bronght from the South Sea islands, which are common in our 
museums. ‘The Doctor is, however, resolved to find some use 
for these thunderbolts ; and he at last comes out with the extra- 
vagant conjecture, that * it is possible that they pra have 
been intended to supply the place of a breast-plate!’ (I. 121.) 
§ Flint-heads of arrows, too, have been found at different times 
but we are not told where, nor by whom; nor does the Doctor 
make a single remark on their occurrence,—not being aware, ap- 
parently, of the importance of the statement in the controversy 
which at present divides our most diligent and intelligent anti- 
quaries. * 
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* Mr Chalmers says, that * celts ard flint arrow-heads have been 
found in the Orkney islands; while none of these have ever been 
discovered 
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Dr Edmondston does not think that the Romans ever visited 
Zetland;—the ‘ mare pigrum et grave’ mentioned by Tacitus 
having probably repressed their curiosity. Some remains, how- 
ever, of square camps, he says, may be traced, and some few 
Roman coins have been found in the islands. It would have been 
agreeable, if the traces of encampments alluded to had been de- 
scribed and figured—and if the age to which the coins belonged 
had been specified. 

Under this head of Antiquities, we have pretty ample descrip- 
tions of two ruinous houses or castles—one at Scalloway, the 
building of which has been already alluded to—and another at 
Muness, with an account of the law-tings, or ancient courts of 
justice, with their fowds and rancelmen. It would seem, both 
Beltane (May-day), and Yule (Christmas), are festivals with the 
Zetlanders; although the former is of Celtic, and the latter of 
Pictish origin. 

The common language of the islands was formerly Scandina- 
vian and Norwegian. ‘ The island of Unst, the most northerly 
of the group, was its last abode; and, not more than thirty years 
ago, several individuals there could speak it fluently. At pre- 
sent, there is scarcely a single person who can repeat even a few 
words of it.’—‘ The present language of the islands,’ the Doc- 
tor adds, ‘ is certainly English ;’ though he is afterwards oblig- 
ed to confess, that *‘ good English is rarely spoken. The com- 
mon dialect is a mixture of Norwegian, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
and English.’ I, 142. 

The Doctor now proceeds to the chapter of Agriculture, 

The enclosed and improved land in Zetland, including beth 
arable and meadow, does not amount to a twelfth part of the 
whole surface of the country. ‘This improved land is divided in- 
to merks and ures. ‘ A merk, it is said, should contain 1600 
square fathoms ; and an ure is the eighth part of a merk.’ The 
average quantity of infield land in a Zetland farm, is five merks 5 
or from three to five English acres; for a merk varies in extent 
in different places. ‘The rent is from 103. to 15s. an acre; 
but ‘ the amount varies according as the tenant has the exclusive 
disposal of his labour, or agrees to fish to his landholder [land- 

lord.]? 





discovered in the Shetland islands.’ And he adds—‘ This evir ces, 
that the Celtic people who colonized South and North Britain, also pe, 
netrated into the Orkney, but not into the Shetland islands ; and this 
fact also shows that those several antiquities owe their origin to the 
Celts, who early colonized the Orkney islands alone ; and pot to the 
Scandinavians, who equally colonized both the Orkney and Shetland 
islands.’ Caledonia, I. 261. 
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Jord.j’ In the former case, the lands are let at rackrent; in the 
latter, at a rate somewhat reduced. The latter system is by far 
the most general; and the practice is immemorial in Zetland. 
Besides the inficld, there is attached to each farm a portion of 
outfield, for which no rent is paid. In general, we are told, the 
tenant’s § ease lasts but for a year,’ which is just equivalent to 
no lease at all: and the Doctor rightly observes, that * a tenant 
at will is, at best, but in a state of vassalage.’ In fact, a few 
tacksmen, or lessees of whole estates, belonging to nonresident 
proprietors, are the only persons in Zetland who deserve the 
name of tenants. ‘The jishing-farmers (as they have sometimes 
not unapt!y been denominated), though called tenants, appear to 
be little elevated above the cotters of the southern counties of 
Scotland, or the scallags of the Hebrides; and indeed the author 
himself afterwards treats of them under the denomination of 
« peasantry.’ They have no idea of the * paupertatis pudor et 
fuga ;’ but delight, we are told, in ‘ clamouring about their po- 
verty. ’ 

Besides paying rent to the landlord in cach, fish, butter, oil 
and poultry, and performing various services, the tenant pays to 
the donatary of the crown, sca/t, or the ancient Danish land-tax ; 
wattle, of more dubious birth; and sheep and ox money, the ini- 
quitous crigin of which we have already explained. Tithes of 
corn, and small tithes, are paid to the minister, who * has also 
three days labour in the year from each family, at such periods as 
he chuses to demand it.’ In short, no Zetland tenant knows, with 
any degree of accuracy, what he pays for a merk of land; and 
nothing can be more evident than that tenants, possessed even of 
a trifling capital, would uot submit to such vexatious uncertainty 
as to the amount of their rent. ‘ 

The neglect of husbandry, in early times, is very Jearnedly a- 
scribed to the ‘ feudal system:’ and then we are presented with 
some meagre details of their present management. Oats and big, 
or bear, are cultivated with tolerable success; and the Doctor 
makes a bold encomium on the fertility of the gardens, which, 
he assures us, ¢ produce, in abundance, almost every variely of 
culinary vegetable, of delicate taste and flavour. Indeed, J think 
the esculent roots in that country superior to those which I have 
met with anywhere else.’ I. 182, We are sorry to contradict 
the worthy Doctor, but we are persuaded, that a single dish of 
asparagus, sea-cale, or celery, could not be produced from all 
the gardens in the country put together ; and that salsafy, savo- 
ry, cardoons, tarragon, purslane, and many others, are plants 
utterly unknown to those northern horticulturists. Indeed, the 


author is afterwards obliged to acknowledge, that ‘ the fruits pro- 
duced 
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duced are neither very various nor very abundant. In a few gar- 
dens, there are apples, and other kinds of wall-fruit.’ The pre- 
sent low state of agriculture, Dr Edmondston thinks, is to be 
ascribed, first, to its being a divided pursuit—to ‘ the almost u- 
niversal prosecution of the ling fishery by the very farmers them- 
selves; Zdly, to the want of leases; and, $dly, to the undivided 
state of the scat-hold or commonty, which must doubtless prove 
a great bar to improvement.’ I. 1838. 

He then proceeds to suggest some improvements ; and we did 
expect that these would consist, in the first place, in obviating 
or removing the impediments just mentioned. We learn, how- 
ever, that the * first step’ towards improvement must cousist in 
* building dikes ;’ that is, enclosure-walls; and the next in the 
destruction of weeds. The only other step mentioned, is the 
increase of the quantity of manure. To the expedients re- 
commended on this head, might, with propriety, have been add- 
ed, the one proposed by Lord Meadowbank, the formation of 
compost dunghills by means of alternate layers of “J animal 
and vegetable matter, with peat-moss, so as to induce fermenta- 
tion. * This plan might, we think, be followed with peculiar 
advantage, in a country where so great a quantity of animal 
exuvix must arise from the cleaning of fish; and where, as the 
author informs us, small whales are yearly killed on the coast 
in considerable numbers. 

It is very evident, that the separating the professions of farm- 
er and fisher, and the granting of leases, must precede these steps 
of improvement. If the Zetland farmers are still to continue te- 
nants at will, and if, instead of minding their fields, they are 
still to spend the summer in Greenland, or at the ling-fishery, it 
is needless to think of remedying the vices in their modes of hus- 
bandry. When these primary evils are removed, the first and 
most indispensable among the secondary means of improvement 
will be, the construction of tolerable roads. With the exception 
of one very ill made, and very much neglected, from Lerwick, 
there is not the vestige of a road in all Zetland. A part of the 
money allowed by Parliament towards forming roads in the 


Highlands, ought to have been given to this country. 
The most fertile parish in the country is Dunrossness; but it 
is subject to the sand flood. To restrain this destructive power, 
the 


* Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland, vel. ii. 
p- 157.—* The carcase of one dead horse, with sawings of timber 
and peat, prepared ten tons of manure in somewhat less than ten 
months. * 2 
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the ‘ sloping of the ground towards the sea, the filling up va- 

cuities, and sowing some hardy plants,’ are recommended. The 
particular species might have been specified. It cannot be meant 
that any hardy plants will do; for very few will grow in dry 
sands, and still fewer will act as binders. Professor Jameson 
has mentioned four, very suitable for the purpose: * Arundo 
arenaria, sea mat-grass ; Elymus arenarius, resembling it; ‘Triti- 
cum junceum ; and Galium luteum, or yellow lady’s bed-straw, 
—all hardy natives, very probably to be found on the sandy 
shores of Dunrossness itself. 

Dr Edmondston considers it practicable to raise timber trees in 
the Zetland islands: and supposes, indeed, that their surface has 
formerly been covered with wood. He states, what he calls 
two ‘ strong ana/ogies in favour of the opinion.’ 1. Trunks of 
trees are at this day found imbedded in the peatmoss; and 2. 
In one or two sheltered places, there still * grow considerable 
numbers of slender rowans and mountain-ash.’ (The rowan, 
we may remark, is merely a Scottish name for the mountain-ash.) 
To these £ analogies’? may be added a third, viz. that some of 
the names of villages, in the interior of the islands, consist of Nor- 
wegian words, signifying trees or forests: thus dund, a grove, 
occurs as the name of a township in the island of Unst. The 
planting of larch, birch, and rowan, is suggested ; while no no- 
tice is taken of the Scotch fir and sycamore, which have often 
been recommended for insular situations, and are certainly much 
less liable to be blasted by the spray and sea-breezes, than the larch, 
Nor is any notice taken of the hazel and willow, which we be 
lieve to be the kinds chiefly found in the peat-mosses. If the ex- 
periment of planting is tried, we hope it will be attempted on a 
large scale: narrow belts certainly will not answer—but a masy 
approaching to the amplitude of a forest, is likely enough to sucs 
ceed in the sheltered places of the country. 

The plan of introducing sheep-farming is discouraged, chiefly 
on account of the want of a proper market for the fresh carcase ; 
Lerwick affording so very limited a sale, that the buyers are accus- 
tomed to make ‘ unreasonable demands’ on the sellers, to have 
the prices lowered. 

The next subject is the Fisheries ; ‘and, in successive sections, 
the ling and the herring fishery are fully treated of. 

The ling or white fishery commences on the 20th of May, and 
ends en the 12th of August. It is carried on in small boats brought 
from Norway. The Aaaf or fishing- ground is from 20 to 40, of 
even 50 miles from land. Our readers are aware, that the fisher- 
men 
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men are no others than the farmers of Zetland. They are very 
abstemious while at sea. ‘The stock of provisions consists only of 
a little oatmeal bread hastily baked, some water, and a small quan- 
tity of ardent spirits. Some of their. lines; when set, extend 
between six and seven miles; and 400 ling have been tak- 
en at one haul; but from 120 to 140 may be considered as a 
good average. ‘The fishery on the west side of Zetland is more 
productive than that on the east; or, as the author dubious. 
ly expresses it, the ‘ boats on the west side generally fish better 
than they do on the east.’ (I. 246.) We are next presented with 
an elaborate statement of the expenses and profits of this fishery ; 
by which it is pretty satisfactorily made out, that the tenant has 
very little advantage by it, and the landlord not a great deal ;— 
from all which, the only safe inference is, that the system fol- 
lowed is a bad one. The author proposes, that instead of Nor- 
way yawls, vessels of 20 or 25 tous burden, should be employed 
in this fishery ; and shows the advantages that would, in his opi- 
nion, accrue from this change. Such vessels, however, could only 
be fitted out by merchants of some capital, or by the resident 
landowners. 

It is well known, that several hundred sail of Dutch busses us- 
ed annually to rendezvous in Bressay Sound at midsummer, and 
to prosecute the herring-fishery, in the neighbouring seas, as long 
as the weather would permit. During the late, and even the pre- 
sent war, a few Dutch vessels, under neutral flags, have occasion- 
ally appeared on the coast of Zetland; and pursued their antient 
occupations ; but the decrees of Bonaparte, and the measures of 
retaliation adopted by the British government, have put an end 
even to this clandestine intercourse. An act, however, has lately 
been passed for encouraging the herring fishery on this coast, on 
which Dr Edmondston pronounces a warm eulogium ; though to 
us it appears, that very great errors have been committed, by a 
servile and inconsideraté imitation of the Dutch system, under 
circumstances which do not admit of its adoption. The Dutch, 
for example, being at a great distance from the fishing-ground, 
and having some months’ provisions to carry with them, did not 
employ vessels of less than 60 tons burden; and, accordingly, 
it is declared by the late act, that bounties shall not be allowed to 
any vessel under that tonnage, although such vessel may belong 
to Lerwick, close to the fishing-ground, and to supplies of 
provisions. In the same way, it is in imitation of some ordinance 
of the States of Holland, that the act talks of sending a commis- 
sioned officer of the British Navy, with a naval force, to keep or- 
der. The author informs us, that the Zetland vessels which 
should naturally be employed in this fishery, are all from 25 to 40° 
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tons burden only ; and, therefore, entirely excluded from compet- 
ing, by this new act, made for the encouragement of the herring- 
fishery! The present bounty nearly indemnifies the outfit of the 
vessel ; it would therefore be imprudent to increase it: people 
might then, no doubt, be enticed to start from the rendezvous; 
but they would fish for the bounty, rather than for the herrings. 

Some other branches of fishing are practised in Zetland. Coal- 
fish are taken in great quantities, ‘ from the age of a few months, ” 
when they are called ¢ sillocks,’ to that of ‘ eight or ten years,’ 
when they are become ‘ true sethes.’ (I. 286.) 'The Doctor in- 
fers, that sethes must be of so considerable an age, merely by 
« judging from their size and consistence, compared with their 
former magnitude,’ or rather diminutiveness. But, that this isa 
most uncertain criterion, the familiar example of the salmon may 
suffice to show: the smolt, which we suppose to be nearly of the 
same size of a sillock, becomes, in three months, a gilse ; and, in 
three months more, it is a salmon. 

Towards the close of his first volume, Dr Edmondston pro- 
ceeds to ‘ examine the objections which have been made’ to the 
way in which the Zetland landlords deal with their tenants ;. and 
enters into a long and not very consistent argument in justification 

~ of the present system. 

The manufactures and trade of Zetland are next discussed. 
The demand for Zetland hese has much declined ; but this defal- 
cation has been more than compensated by the introduction of 
kelp-making. ‘This manufacture was begun about the year 1760. 
The quantity of kelp made, on the whole coast of Zetland, is, 
however, comparatively small, the shores being in general high, 
and therefore unfavourable to the production of sea-weed. Un- 


til 1808, the quantity never exceeded 400 tons; in that year, it 
amounted to 600. About 3000 tons are 7 made in Orkney. 


We should think that the Doctor is mistaken when he mentions 
the prickly tang, fucus serratus, as one of those kinds not claim- 
ed or cut by the proprietors of the shores, and associates it with 
the great tangle, fucus digitatus. We know that the prickly tang 
is regularly cut on other kelp shores ; and indeed it often grows 
intermixed with the bladder-wrack, fucus vesiculosus, and is al- 
ways accessible at ebb-tide; while the great tangle grows in deep- 
@r water, and is not completely uncovered at the lowest ebbs. 
We were not a little surprised to find, that the author should 
‘have occasion to remark, that ‘ in cutting the tangle, it would 
facilitate the operation, to employ a sharp scythe with a hook at 
‘the end of it. It is both a troublesome and a tedious operation te 
pall the tangle up by the roots :’—so troublesome, that we should 
conceive- 
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conceive it nearly as easy to pull up the trees of a forest. We 
are the more ready to believe that the Doctor may be in a mis- 
take, since we find him elsewhere taking it for granted, that tan- 
gies may grow on the fishing-grounds,—where the sea is from 
thirty to sixty fathoms deep. One species, fucus filum, is occa- 
sionally found in ten or twelve fathoms water; but the tangle 
seldom in depths of as many feet. . 

The exports of Zetland are stated at 53,3197. 12s., and its 
imports at 43,9202. ; leaving a balance in favour of . Zetland of 
93991. 12s. Of the exports, the most considerable article is dried 
fish ; of which 1000 tons, on an average, are annually sent to 
market. 

We are next introduced to Lerwick, the Zetlandic capital— 
in which, we are told, there is no good inn; and the esta- 
blishment of one is recommended. Meantime, strangers are at 
no great loss, either in town or country; for the § savage vir-~ 
tue of hospitality’ is universaily prevalent. In the winter, danc- 
ing and card parties are frequent in Lerwick. Mr Brand, wting 
in the year 1700, regrets the want of a proper seminary for edu- 
cation at Lerwick, ‘ many promising and pregnant ingenys being 
thus lost.’ It is painful to find our author making the very same 
complaint, after the lapse of more than a century. 

A copious account of the manners and character of the Zetland 
* peasantry ’ is next given. ‘They are a robust and healthy race, 
—‘ although there are no men-midwives among them!’ This 
curious remark is introductory to a violent philippic against ac- 
coucheurs in general ; and when we find it stated, in a murmur~ 
ing tone, that * midwivery is practised, not only by regular sur- 
geons, but also by those who have studied surgery as an amuse- 
ment,’ we cannot help suspecting that the regular Doctor is 
somewhat jealous of the interference of those who, as they have 
studied for amusement, very probably practise without fees. 

© Christmas day, old style, called Yuleday, is held in great ve- 
neration by all the peasantry in Zetland. No individual will then 
engage in any kind of labour; and, if a drop of spirits can be ob- 
tained by any sacrifice, it must be had, to hail the morn of that 
happy day. Long before daylight, the fiddlers present them- 
selves at the doors of the houses, playing a tune called the Day- 
dawn, the interesting association of which thrills every soul with 
delight. This tune has long been consecrated to Yulesday, and 
is never played on any other occasion. ’ (II. 66.) We regret that 
the author has not favoured us with the notes of this tune, which 
?s probably the remains of a Norwegian visick. 

‘The unavoidable evils attending the impress service, are felt 
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with peculiar severity by the Zetland peasantry, owing to the re- 
moteness of their situation, and the consequent difficulty of ob- 
taining redress. Every man in the country is more or less used 
to the sea. But * men older than 55, and boys who never had 
attained 18 years of age, have been impressed ; and, to have beeri 
even once at Greenland, is looked upon as a sufficient degree of 
experience to constitute a seaman.’ (II, $40.) This is directly 
contrary to law: No man above 55, nor under 18, can be legal- 
‘ly impressed ; and two years must elapse, from the time of a 
man’s first going to sea, before he is legally liable to the service. 
The poor men returning from ‘ the ice,’ (7. e. the whale-fishery) 
are indiscriminately considered as ‘ fair game, and are hunted 
down with remorseless perseverance.” ‘The consequences are of- 
ten shocking ; always disgusting and painful :— 

* Some have perished in the rocks, in their attempts to escape 
from this dreaded severity ; and others have had their health irre- 
coverably ruined, by watching and exposure during inclement 
weather. The panic isnot confined to the young and the active : 
its sympathetic influence extends even to old men and boys; and 
the appearance of a boat resembling that in the impress service, is 
taken as the signal for a general flight. And not without reason : 
for often, while celebrating, with innocent and unsuspecting 
mirth, the wedding of some youthful pair, or engaged in the 
annual amusements of a winter night, the harmony of the scene 
has been rudely terminated by the sudden appearance of a press- 
gang, and their victims dragged, amidst tears and lamentations, 
to the general rendezvous.’ II. 68. 

The people are very fuperftitious ; and fome of their fancies are 
as unmeaning as any we ever heard of. ‘ Certain names mutt 
not be mentioned while they are fetting their lines—efpecially the 
minister, and the cat!’ In the year 1700, the Reverend Mr 
Brand was much fcandalized at what he emphatically denounees 
as the ‘ hellifh and tremendous devilry ’ of witchcraft. The pea- 
fantry ftill believe in its existence ; and, no longer ago than 1804, ‘2 
man entered a prefecution, in the Sheriff-court, againft a woman 
*for witchcraft.’ ‘The Sheriff-fub{titute allowed the caufe to come 
into court, and endeavoured to-expofe the folly of fuch proceed- 
ings. 

As might be expected from an M. D. of the author’s communi- 
cative difpofition, the chapter of difeafes is a formidable one. He 
commences with a claflification of all contagious maladies, begin- 
ning with {mallpox, and ending with cowpox. We rejoice to hear 
of the fuccefs of vaccination in Zetland, and of the contagion of 
the fmallpox being there abfolutely ‘ extinguifhed. ’ (II. go.) A- 
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mong the nervous difeafes, epilepfy was formerly prevalent, and 
was often communicated, as if by fympathy, efpecially in church- 
es, under the miniftrations of a powerful preacher. The * mif- 
fionaries ’ (fent hy we know not whom) have had the good fenfe 
to condemn all groaning and crying out during divine fervice, and 
have thus put a ftop to the frequency of thefe fits. Such men, we 
muft remark, can fcarcely be deferving of the, fevere farcafms 
thrown out againft them by the Doctor. (II. 62.) Confumptions, 
theumatifms, and liver complaints, with feveral difgufting cuta- 
neous affections, fwell the litt of Zetland difeafes. Croup is here 
much lefs fatal than in the fouth, not being accompanied with in- 
flammatory fymptoms: * as foon as the found in the cough re- 
fembling crowing, has been fairly eftablifhed, all danger is look- 
ed upon to be at an end.’ Low nervous fevers are frequent ; 
and the prevalent inattention to cleanlinefs among the lower or- 
ders keeps the contagion ever alive. Although thefe people are 
all accuftomed to failing on the fea from their infancy, yet fo lit- 
tle do they feem to value cleanlinefs, or to prize ablution in the 
limpid tides around them, that, we are aflured, ‘ not one man 
in five hundred’ ever learns to fwim. 

‘The population of the iflands, and their divifion into parifhes, 
are next confidered. ‘There are twenty-nine parifhes, which form 
thirteen méintstries only; fixteen of the old parithes being fuppref- 
fed or annexed. In his fketch of thefe minittries, the author ne- 
ver thinks of telling us how many fouls are in the cure; his only 
anxiety being to let us know she number of merks of rental land 
contained in each. Zetland, it appears, is overpeopled. £ In 
its prefent ftate, it can barely furnifh the means of fubfiftence 
to a population equal to two thirds of the aclual amount. ’ 
(II. 146.) In 1755, according to Dr Webfter, the population 
was 15,2103; about 1792, * according to Sir John Sinclair, it 
was 20,186; and in 1802, by the Government cenfus, it was 
22,379. ‘This increafe is afcribed to the means which the 
landiords have ufed to promote early marriages, and to fix the 
dependant couple on their grounds. Since 1804, the popula- 
tion has been rather decrealing ; and the Do€tor quotes Mr Male 
thus with great accuracy on the evils of improvident fertility. 
It is curious to find the views gf this enlightened philofopher an- 
ticipated near two centuries ago by the good fenfe of the Zetland 
governors. In what are called their ‘ country acts,’ there was a 
icries of regulations for the prevention of imprudent marriages 
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the laft of which, dated in 1725, ordains. * That none be allowed: 
© to marry, who has not forty pounds Scots of free gear to fet up 
© houfe upon, or fome lawful trade whereby to fubfift ; nor fuch 
* as cannot read, and is fomeway capable of demeaning himfelf 

as a Chriftian mafter of a family ; and that the forefaid society 

(that is, a fociety of ruftic cenfors called Rancelmen) require 

thereunto, and fuffer none otherwife to marry. ’ 

The divifion of whales and wrecks is a fubje&t of fome import- 
ance to thefe iflanders, Many fmall whales refembling grampufes 
are yearly embayed and killed. ‘Thefe would, by the laws of 
Scotland, become the fole property of the captors, not being 
* large wh: les,’ or ‘ royal fifh.’ But, by an agreement entered 
into in the year 1739, between the Earl of Morton, the donee of 
the Crown, and the heritors of Zetland, it was fettled, that the 
captors fhould thenceforth receive only a third part of the whales, 
and that the other two parts fhould be appropriated by the faid 
donee and heritors. ‘The author declaims, and, we think, with 
fuccefs, againft reprefling the induftry of the people in kiiling the 
whales, by thus robbing them of a great part of the fruits of their 
labour: nor can we fee very clearly what right the heritors had to 
enter into an agreement with Lord Morton, materially affecting 
the interefts of the captors—the whole merchants, fifhermen, and 
peafants of Zetland. As to unknown wrecks, the High Admiral 
and the ground proprietor claim all: * the tenants content them- 
felves with what they can conveniently carry off and conceal, ” 
(which we fhould reckon very near akin to stealing), together with 
* their allowance for falvage ; which latter not being always duly 
paid to them, has occafioned the practice of theft.’ 

The last subject treated of is the ‘ Natural History’ of the 
islands. When we found it stated in the outset of. this chapter, 
that, ‘ in a geological point of view, they are peculiarly interesting 
and that many hundred undescribed marine insects are every day 
to be seen on their shores,’ we naturally flattered ourselves with 
the hope of some very interesting communications : but our hopes 
were a little damped when we found that the author intended to 
© confine his observations chiefly to points less generally known, 
leaving to some future votary - the science the task of minute 
relation. ’ 

‘The section entitled * Botanical Observations, ’ accordingly, does 
not contain one botanical observation, unless the following pre- 
cious morsel may be accounted such—* Among the masses, there 
occur a few rather novel species of cryptogamia; and I have 
seen what I took to be one or two species of indigenous grasses 
growing along the sea-side.’ (II. 19%. )— ‘The former part of this 
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sentence is utterly unintelligible: and as to the latter, the Doc- 
tor need not use the language of hesitation; for we are verily. 
convinced that every sheep and sfe/ty in the country has not on- 
ly seen, but tasted, several ‘ species of indigenous grasses grow- 
ing along the sea-side.’ 

‘The botanical is followed by a geological section; the descrip- 
tive part of which, being borrowed implicitly from Professor 
Jameson’s Qutlines of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Islands, 
is of a very respectable character. Some remarks are subjoined, 
which are evidently the author’s own. Ist, He tells us, that 
* coal has never yet been discovered, although, from the nature 
of the rocks so generally prevalent, its existence may be infer- 
red.’ The rocks £ generally prevalent’ are, according to his 
ewn account, granite, gneiss, micaceous shistus, and serpentine, 
with some indurated and dark-red sandstone, and beds of pri- 
sary limestone ; all of which, we should think, are most inimi- 
cal to the inference of finding coal. ‘ Veins of greenstone and 
basalt’ are mentioned as eccurring only in one island; and we 
do not hear at all of the occurrence of argillaceous shistus with 
vegetable impressions, of clay-ironstone, or limestone with pe- 
trifactions,—one or other of which generally abounds in coal- 
districts. 2dly, He remarks, that ‘ from this sketch there ap- 
pears [appear] to be examples in Zetland of three of the Wer- ° 
nerian formations of rocks only; the primitive, secendary, and 
alluvial.’ ‘This piece of learning is rather unlucky; as these 
three great divisions are not formations, but classes; each class 
including several formations. ‘The Wernerians admit no secon- 
dary class of rocks; they divide rocks into Primitive, Transition, 
Floetz, and Alluvial; and floetz is by no means synonymous 
with secondary. 3dly, He affirms, that the rocks * every where 
furnish satisfactory illustrations of the Neptunian system.’ But 
he does not specify one of ‘these satisfactory illustrations, though 
no topic is at present more keenly discussed than the aqueous 
or igneous origin of the rocky crust of our globe. ‘The Vul- 
canists must smile, therefore, at the Doctor’s innocent hostility 5 
and it is not unlikely that the Neptunists may disclaim the aid of 
his unproved assertions. 

Under the head of ‘ Zoological observations,” Quadrapeds, 
Birds, Amphibia, Fishes, and Insects, are treated of in due order ; 
and with all the useless and absurd precision of the Linnean no- 
menclature. If he was resolved to be rigorously systematical, 
he should have begun with Bipeds; and have displayed, in tech- 
nical phraseology, the peculiar characters of the Homo sapiens of 
ahe Zetland islands. He commences, however, with the Equus 
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Caballus var., by which he means nothing else than the sheltie, 
or Zetland pony. ‘These ponies, we are told, are very sagaci- 
ous; so much $0, that, in crossing the mossy hills, they of them- 
selves select the best ‘ road,’ though there be not the * vestige 
of a foot-print. ’ (II. 207.)—~Var. 2. of the Ovis aries of Linnzus, 
that is, the short-tailed sheep, is found in Zetland !—So it is 
throughout the north of Europe. A long discussion on the 
blindness of sheep is here introduced; which is natural enough 
from an author who has written a volume on ophtha!lmia. 

After mentioning the varieties of the Porcus [Sus] scrofa, and 
of the Canis familaris, to be found in the islands, the author 
adds, that * the remaining quadrupeds are universally known, 
and present nothing peculiar.” The ferret is, according to thé 
Doctor, one of these remaining quadrupeds ; and as it has gene- 
tally been regarded as a native only of Africa, we expected somé 
remarks on the anomaly of its existence as a dewizen of Zetland. 
Not a word, however, is said on the subject ; and we are there- 
fore inclined to adopt the least violent supposition, which cer- 
tainly is, that the author has fallen into a blunder, and has mis- 
taken either the polecat or the weasel for the ferret. 

Although there are ‘ no birds peculiar to Zetland, nor any in 
it which have not been anatomically [technically] described in 
systems of ornithology,’ yet the Doctor announces, that his op- 
portunities * have enabled him to acquire certain facts, respect- 
ing the economy of some of them, which are not generally 
known.’ ‘Some of these facts evince a good deal of credulity 
on the-part of the author. For example, the following : 

‘ The erne, or white-tailed eagle, sometimes attacks the halibut, 
a fish which grows to an ammense size.—He strikes his claws in 
the fish with all his force, determined not to forego his hold, andy 
although but rarely, is sometimes drowned, in the attempt to carry 
off his prey. “When he has overcome the halibut, he raises one of 
his wings, which serves as a sail, and, if favoured by the wind, in 
that attitude drifts toward the land. ‘The moment he touches the 
shore, he begins to eat out and disengage his claws; but if disco- 
vered before this can be effected, he falls an easy prey to the first 
assailant. I know a gentleman, who, having seen an eagle en- 
tangled in this manner, attacked and killed him on his arrival on 
shore.’ 

The common crow of Zetland, is the Hooded, or Royston 
Crow. ‘The author gravely informs us, that these crows seldom 
associate, unless for the * purpose of holding what is called the 
craw’s court ;’—atname derived probably from the similarity of 
this “ institution,” as it is still more gravely styled, to the sit- 
iings of the law-tings already mentioned ; 
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* This institution exhibits a curious fact in their history. Num- 
bers are seen to assemble on a particular hill or field from many 
different points. On some occasions, the meeting does not appear 
to be complete before the expiration of a day or two. As soon as 
all the deputies have arrived, a very general noise and croaking 
ensue ; and, shortly after, the whole fall upon one or two indivi- 
duals, whom they persecute and beat until they kill them. When 
this has been accomplished, they quietly disperse. ” 

The season of the year at which these craw-courts are held, is 
not mentioned. We believe the term will generally be found 
to be intermediate between Hilary and Easter ;.and we think it 
much more probable that the object of such assemblies is the 
making up of matches, than the trial and punishment of delin- 
quents. Some days may elapse before they can adjust their ri- 

_valships and jealousies, and some fighting is exceedingly natu- 
‘ral; but we are persuaded, that if the Doctor will himself take 
the trouble of attending a craw-court, he will find that the mem- 
bers, which came to the assizes one by one, go off by pairs at 
the end of the session, 

Of the black Guillemottes and the Auks, it is remarked, that 
* they fly when under the water, using their wings the same as 
when in the air.’ To overcome the resistance of a fluid so much 
heavier than themselves, must require very strenuous exertions in 
these birds. If the Doctor would himself make the experiment of 
submarine progress, he would be sensible of this, although doubt- 
less possessed of much greater ‘ alacrity in sinking’ than an auk 
or a black guillemotte. These subaqueous exertions, he chooses 
to style flying, while other people call them diving, and confine 
their notions of flying, to motion through the air. 

The Larus nexvius of Linnzus, we are told, is * nothing but 
the young of the great black-backed, blue-backed and common 
gulls, and therefore does not deserve a distinctive appellation in 
the nosoLocy ! [what is this?] of naturalists.’ (II. 263.)—The 
oyster-catcher (Hamatopus ostralegus) is alleged to be ‘ very 
improperly so named—the limpet being the chief and almost on- 
ly food of that bird: the oyster it can neither catch nor open. ” 

The Zetland list of Amphibia, embraces only the otter and the 
great and common seal. The seal, we are told, § mere nearly 
approaches to the character of a fish, as he is never seen nearer 
the shore than below the high-water mark of the tide.’ (II. 292.) 
It is amusing, however, to find, in the very next page, that one 
of these semi-fishes ‘ became so tame, that it Jay along the fire 
among the dogs, bathed in the sea, and returned to the house ; 
but, having found the way +) the Jyres [cow-houses]}, used . 
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steal there unobserved, and suck the cows. On this account it 
was dismissed, and sent to its native elemenr.’ II. 293. 

‘The Doctor chooses to place the whale-tribe at the head of his 
fishes; although other ‘ votaries of the science,’ remarking that 
they have no gills, and that they suckle their young, have, not- 
withstanding their residence in the ocean, ranked them among 
the mammalia. A narwhal, or sea-unicorn, ran ashore in Zet- 
Jand, we are told, in September 1808: Of this curious animal, 
it would have been desirable to have possessed a correct descrip- 
tion and drawing.—We have not room to enter on the fishes, 
properly so called. We perceive nothing very new or interesting 
in the list. 

* Insecta et Vermes’ bring up the rear. Under this title, we 
certainly expected, and should have liked to have seen, a sketch 
of the entomology of the islands; but the author assures us, that 
the insects are few in number—‘ not worth knowing’—and there- 
fore, that ‘ an enumeration is unnecessary ! ” 

{t is a fortunate thing, however, that the ‘ sea is more abund- 
antly supplied.’-—* Myriads of unknown species,’ the Doctor 

rms, ‘ reside on its shores, and in its rocky caverns.’ We 
were indulging the thought, that a Pallas or an Ellis might 
here spend a happy lifetime in making discoveries ; — when, 
reflecting on his palpable insufficiency im botany and miner- 
alogy, we began to suspect, that possibly these myriads of 
nondescript vermes might exist only in the Doctor’s own 
brain, who might, all the while, be as profoundly ignorant a- 
bout insects and zoophytes, as we had found him to be concern- 
ing plants and minerals. ‘The fact turns out to be so. He first 
condemns the whole race of marine vermes, as ' wrworthy of the 
tabour and time’ bestowed on them; and then pleads this doc- 
trine as an excuse for passing over these myriads of nondescripts. 
He condescends, however, to say, that ‘ he will give an enumer- 
ation of the more remarkable.’ The reader’s surprize will not, 
perhaps, be less than ours, when he is informed, that the first of 
the © more remarkable’ of these ‘ unknown species,’ is the 
“ partin, or large crab!’—and that this is followed by the her- 
mit-crab, the Jobster! and some others equally rare! We are 
warned, that those articles ‘ marked with an asterisk, have not 
been previously met with on the coast of Zetland.” Among those 
distinguished by this sign, it is amusing to find some of the best 
known and most general productions of the country. Thus, the 
common bernacle is not only marked, but is introduced to our 
notice under two different titles, ‘ *Balanus communis,’ and * B. 
éalanus ;’ yet it covers every sea-réck in the British islands, and 
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is universally known in Zetland by the name of roother. ‘ *Pa- 
tella pellucida’ is a shell which, we believe, every child in Zet- 
lan’ kuows by the name of Lady Limpet ; and * *Spongia pal- 
mata’ is familiar to every fisherman by the various appellations 
ot Bokie-man’s glove, Trowie’s gleve, and Mermaid’s glove. A- 
mo ig the Zuophyta, the only species worth notice, Dr Edmond- 
ston professes to have derived from Professor Jameson. He 
mentions, on his own authority, the Gorgonia nobilis, or true red 
coral; but we should be nearly as much surprized to find that 
this tropical production existed in the Zetland seas, as we should 
be to discover the ferret really to be a native of the islands. 

Upon the whole, the book is bad: and though it does state 
some facts that ought to be generally known, bears evident marks 
not only of haste and carelessness, but of absolute and utter ig- 
norance of the subjects it affects to discuss. A few slight engrav- 
ings would have saved us a great deal of incomprehensible descrip- 
tion; and correct drawings of the Door-holm,—the Drongs,—of 
a very curious ruin in the island of Mousa, in the form of a cir- 
eular castle,—and of Noss-holm and its cradle, would have been 
acceptable ; especially as we understand that Mr Pennant blun- 
ders egregiously, both in his representations and descriptions of 
some of these places. A paltry map is prefixed, of the size of 
an octavo page. We can say little about it, as we do not happen 
to have a microscope at hand. 


ee i. 


Art. VIII. 4 Letter on the Differences in the Structure af Cal- 
culi, which arise from their being formed in aifferent Parts of the 
Urinary Passages ; and on the diffects that are produced on them by 
the internal Use of Solvent Medicines, from Mr Wiliam Brande 
to Everard Home esq. F. R. 8. (From the Philosophical ‘Trans 
actions for 180s, Part II.) 


Some Observations on Mr Brande’s Paper on Calculi. By Everard 
Home esq. F. R.S. (From the same Volume.) 





An Account of a Calculus from the Human Bladder, of uncommm 
Magnitude. By Sir James Earle, F,R.S. (From Phil. Trans. 
for 1809, Part II.) 


@bservations on the Effects of Magnesia in preventing an increased 
Formation of Urie Acid; with some Remarks on the Composition of 
the Urine. Communicated by Mr William ‘T. Brande, F. R. Ss 
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to the Society for the Improvement of Animal Chemistry, and 
by them to the Royal Society. (From the Phil. Trans. for 
1810, Part I.) 


On Cystic Oxide, a new Species of Urinary Calculus. By William 
Hyde Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R.S. (From the same Work, 
Part II.) 


. 


[TE curious and valuable papers relate to one of the most ex- 
cruciating torments with which the Divine Providence has, 

for wise purposes, decreed that the lot of man should be mingled, 
during his existence in this world. Indeed, were it not that cus- 
tom teaches us to consider mental afflictions as, in the general, 
more severe than any bodily pains, (and, no doubt, to some na- 
tures, they are, beyond all comparison, more unbearable), we 
should be disposed to rank the dreadful complaint which we are 
about to treat of, as the worst of human maladies. To investi- 
gate the nature of the Stone, for the purpose of discovering sol- 
vents which might remove it, has accordifgly been long consi- 
dered as one of the noblest problems in practical chemistry, and 
among the best services which that science could render to the 
healing art. It may be remembered, that to this investigation we 
owe the brilliant discoveries of Dr Black, which, by disclosing the 
nature of fixed air and of the alkaline earths, paved the way for 
all the modern improvements in chemical knowledge. Those 
great acquirements in speculative science were the compensations 
which he obtained for his disappointment in a search far more im- 
portant and interesting to humanity,—as the navigators of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth certturies discovered the New World, and ex- 
plored its strange recesses, while occupied in the pursuit of an earth- 
ly paradise, or a fountain of health and youth. Even the legisla- 
ture of this country took some part in those inquiries, and gave 
rewards to the discoverers of solvents. ‘The most noted instance 
is that of Stevenson ; and here the money was granted upon the 
faith of a cure said to be performed, the body not having been 
examined after death. We need scarcely add, that the medicine 
thus patronized, and, as it were, privileged, has long since been 
completely exploded ; and though, in its failure, the Parliament 
resembled the celebrated philosopher whose name we have men- 
tioned, we do not remember that its investigations were, like his, 
rewarded by any other discoveries. ; 
‘The hopelessness of the search for solvents, has lately turned 
the attention of the chemists and physiologists to another problem; 
and 
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and they have been occupied in ascertaining the process of calcu- 
lous formations, with the view of administering such preventive 
medicines as mayindispose the system to produce those concretions, 
or check their growth, without altering the tone of the constitution. 
The papers now before us throw considerable light on this import- 
ant subject; and contain also a good deal of information, tending to 
elucidate the fallacies of the older doctrines respecting solvents. 
Indeed, did we not know the danger of trusting tq medical re- 
ports of cures, and did we not recollect how regularly a series of 
cases, all quite apt and most nicely fitting the doctrines, forms a 
part of every modern treatise on medical subjects, we should be 
tempted to consider a great part of the question solved with re- 
gard to the stone, and should confidently look, to the extirpation 
of that worst of maladies. Even moderated by such unpleas- 
ant recollections, 2s we own our hopes to be, we cannot look to 
the eminent names prefixed to these tracts without great respect ; 
and we feel at least so much inclined to listen, that we shall 
make no farther apology for laying before our readers an account 
of what the papers have added to the stock of our knowledge on 
this subject. 

In order to convey some idea of the greatest degree in which 
this disease has ever yet, we believe, been known to afflict its 
wretched victims, we shall begin with noticing the case narrated 
in Sir J. Earle’s paper. 

Sir Walter Ogilvie, a Scotch baronet, received, at the age of 
twenty-three, a severe blow on the back, from the boom of a 
vessel ; and the pelvis and lower extremities were in consequence 
paralyzed. He remained in bed for fourteen months, in an hori- 
zontal position ; and, during the first two months, his urine was 
of necessity drawn off by a catheter. After this, he had some- 
what recovered the use of his limbs, and could walk or ride, 
though with difficulty : his general state of health, too, was weak 
and precarious. About twenty years after the accident, he was 
afflicted with symptoms of stone; and, upon examination, a 
calculus of considerable size was found to have been formed in 
the bladder. An operation was now recommended, but, unfor- 
tunately, delayed from time to time, although the patient’s health 
constantly declined, and the irritations and pains in the bladder 
greatly increased. In this melancholy state he continued for eight 
years longer, when he became unable to make water in an upright 
position: he was obliged to place himself in an inverted posture, 
that the upper part of the bladder might become the lower ; and 
as, even by this means, very small quantities of urine only could 
be voided, the-irritation of endeavouring to make it became al- 
mest perpetual, and he was obliged to perforin the above er 
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tioned operation every ten minutes, with scarcely any relief. 
‘The principal remedies which he tried were aqua calcis and uva 
urst. He used opium also to alleviate the pain; and this, adding 
to a naturally costive habit, rendered aperient medicines frequent- 
ly necessary, which, again, must have increased the irritations of 
the disease. At the age of fifty-three, thirty years after the ac- 
cident, the spasms became so constant and so violent, that he re- 
solved to have the operation performed ; and the paralysis of the 
lower parts being deemed no obstacle to it, he was conveyed by 
sea to London, where Sir James Earle and Mr Cline consulted 
upon his truly lamentable case, about the end of July 1808. 

Upon examining the lower part of the belly, a tumour was 
perceived, so large, that Sir James Earle doubred its being alto- 
gether caused by the stone; but, on sounding, the instrument 
would not enter the bladder; and further examination showed, 
that the whole cavity was nearly filled with calculus. It was clear, 
therefore, that this could only be extracted, if it should prove soft e- 
nough to admit of being broken, and thus brought away piecemeal; 
and it was deemed impossible to attempt the operation above the 
es pubis. The ordinary method was therefore resorted to; and, 
after some days consideration, Sir Walter Ogilvie, well aware of 
the difficulties of the case, and of its great uncertainty, yet just- 
ly weary of the long life of torment which he had led, was re- 
solved to have the operation performed, for the chance which it 
afforded of bringing a relief, only otherwise to be attained by 
death. It was accordingly performed by Mr Cline, on the 11th 
of August. 

He was placed in the usual position, and the ordinary ligatures 
were applied; but the paralysis of the lower limbs rendered it 
unnecessary to confine them, and they were left at liberty. It 
was found impossible to pass the staff, or any kind of forceps, 
into the bladder; but, on pressing hard with the finger, part of 
the stone felt soft, and gave way. ‘This making room for the for- 
eeps and scoop, some parts of the concretion were brought away ; 
and, in this manner, about a large teacupful was extracted. The 

reat mass, however, continued hard and immoveable: it could 
neither be broken nor shaken from its position ; and, after trying 
every instrument, of all powers, the operator was compelled to 
desist, leaving it (with the exception of the soft matter brought 
out) in its former state. The patient bore this long process with 
great fortitude : happily, the paralysis of his lower regions may be 
supposed to have somewhat diminished the sensibility of the parts. 
He was, however, completely exhausted, from weakness and fa- 
tigue. 

Although no hemorrhage, nor any fatal symptom, appeared 
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to result from the operation, it had afforded no sort of relief ; and 
the spisms continued as before. ‘They soon increased in fre- 
quency and effect, as he became exhausted, and unable to stand 
them. He seems to have had a gleam of hope on the mor- 
row of the aperation ; for he frequently inquired when he might 
be well enough to have the remainder extracted. But he gra- 
dually sunk under the repeated and violent irritations of the 
spasms. Own the eighth day, his pulse became smaller and quick~ 
er, and he could scarcely be prevailed on to take any sustenance : 
on the ninth, he was more impatient, feverish and restless; and, 
on the tenth day, ‘ he desired not to be teased to take any thing 
more; when, covering himself completely with the bed-clothes, 
he quietly resigned a most singularly miserable existence. ’ 

On dissection, the bladder was found to be quite filled with a 
huge calculus, composed of the triple phospbate, which we shali 
afrerwards have occasion to speak of; and of such an unusuak 
proportion of animal matter, that it speedily showed a strong ten- 
dency to putridity, and even engendered maggots. It weighed 
forty-four ounces, or three pounds four ounces, apothecary’s 
weight. Irs form was that of an irregular ellipsoid ; the larger 
circumference being sixteen inches, and the smaller fourteen. 
It had filled the bladder, and taken its shape, but apparently with- 
out distending it. ‘The ureters had become enlarged, so as to con- 
tain the urine, and act as small bladders ; while the large bladder 
only permitted that fluid to pats off by means of small furrows 
which it made in trickling along the surface of the stone, between 
the stone and the bladder. here appears no reason to doubt, 
that, in a short time, even this painful and insufficient operation 
would have become impracticable, by the further enlargement of 
the stone stopping up the mouths of the ureters; in which event, 
death must have ensued from suppression. 

Such, in its very worst state no doubt, is the dreadful malady 
which forms the subject of the chemical papers now before us. 
To these we must now direct our attention ; and we can promise 
the reader sufficient reward for his trouble, if he shail be pleased 
to follow us through the analysis of their contents. 

Mr Brande’s valuable paper, which stands first in the prefixed 
fist, is founded on an examination of the collection of calcul? 
contained in the Hunterian Museum. Beside the known rich- 
ness of that collection, most of the specimens have histories of 
the cases annexed to them, which are obviously of the greatest 
use in the investigation of the subject. Mr Brande arranges cal- 
culi into four classes—first, ‘Those which are formed in the kid- 
neys, and voided without undergoing any change in the passage ; 
second, Those which.are retained in the kidneys; third, Those 
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which are found in the bladder; and, fourth, Those which are 
found in the urethra. On each of these species, our author has 
made a number of experiments; and the results exhibit a sufhi- 
ciently distinct account of their chemical analysis. ‘The first 
class, or calculi of the kidneys, consist almost always of uric a- 
cid (the Lithic acid of Scheele) and animal matter ;—the animal 
matter is found in various proportions, from one-eighteenth to 
one-third of the whole compound. Sometimes the acid and the 
matter are not formed into a solid calculus, but pass off mixed* 
with phosphates. The author, however, is disposed to think 
that the phosphates are not elaborated in the kidney, but mingle 
with the calculous matter in its passage. In some few instances, 
the calculus contains oxalate of lime; but this is very rare. 
The size of these calculi varies, and one has been described by 
Dr Heberden so large, as to weigh twenty-eight grains ; but it 
may have been detained on its passage, and so augmented in 
bulk. The largest which Mr Brande examined only weighed se- 
venteen grains. All the calculi of this class are certainly soluble 
in pure potash; but it is needless to add, that the caustic qua- 
lities of this substance render its application in the living subject 
impossible. 

The second class is formed by the detention of a calculus in 
the kidney, while either the secretion of uric acid enlarges its 
bulk, sometimes so as to form a complete cast of the pelvis of 
the kidney ; or the stream of urine to which it is exposed depo- 
sits the phosphates upon the original nucleus of uric acid and 
animal matter. In the one case, we have an enlarged calculus 
of the first class—in the other, a.calculus of the third class, on- 
ly detained in the kidney. 

When the uric calculus passes into the bladder, and is there 
detained, or when a calculus of oxalate of lime comes down 
from the kidney—or when portions of fand or animal mucus are 
deposited in the bladder—or when any extraneous substance has 
found its way thither and is detained—in all these cases, that is, 
on all these substances as nuclei, there are formed calculi (com- 
monly termed stones in the bladder) with greater or less rapidity, 
according to the tendencies of the constitution. ‘They may be 
ranged into three subdivisions—those composed chiefly of the 
uric acid—those chiefly composed of phosphates (the ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate, or phosphate of lime, or a mixture of the 
two); and those containing oxalate of lime, which are common- 
ly termed mulberry calculi. Messieurs Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
and Dr Pearson, having found the greater number of calculi to 
be composed of uric acid (that is to say, belonging to the first 
ef these subdivisions), our author was surprised to find that, in 
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the Hunterian coliectiGti this proportion did not hold: for, of a 
hundred and fifty which he examined, only 16 were composed 
of uric acid wholly (beside the animal matter),—45 of that acid 
with a small portion of phosphates,—and 5 of the acid with phos- 
phates and nuclei of oxalate of lime; while 66 contained phos- 
phates with a small admixture of uric acid,—1!2 the phosphates 
entirely,—and 6 chiefly oxalate of lime. Observing that a greater 
loss was sustained in obtaining uric acid from cal teult't in the blad- 
der, than from calculi in the kidneys, Mr Brande was led to con- 
clude that the former contained urea. With a view to ascertain 
this point, he made some experiments ; and found that an uric cal- 
culus, weighing 60 grains, contained 5.2 of urea and muriate of 
ammonia, 6 of ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate, and 48.8 of 
uric acid—but no urate of ammonia could be detected: from 
whence, and from other experiments, our author infers, that this 
substance, when supposed to exist in calculi, owes its origin to 
the development of ammonia, and its recomposition with uric 
acid in the course of the processes of decomposition. ‘The mul- 
berry calculi (which are rare) contain, in general, a considerable 
admixture of phosphates and uric acid with the oxalate of lime. 
The very large calculi often contain an agglomeration of different 
species of calculi. MrBrande examined one, of twenty-three ounces 
and twenty-six grains, which had a nucleus of uric acid, surrounded 
with a considerable quantity of very pure ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate: the mass of the stone consisted of mulberry caleulue: 
Another, weighing t 54ounces, had a nucleus of uric calculus, round 
which was a mass of ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate, intersect- 
ed with lamina of uric acid. It is rare to find calculi composed 
of four distinct substances, Our author saw one which had four 
separate layers, or strata, of uric acid, oxalate of lime, ammo- 
niaco-magnesian phosphate, or phosphate of lime. He examin- 
ed four calculi, the nuclei of which were extraneous substances, 
viz. a garden pea, a needle, a hazle nut, and part of a bougie. 
Besides the animal matter, the first calculi contained phosphates 
only; the second, phosphates and oxalate; and the other two 
were also destitute of uric acid. 

The fourth clafs of calculi, thofe found in the urethra, offered 
no peculiarities to the obferver. Indeed, the claflification of Mr 
Brande does not refer fo much to any diftinét properties of the 
fubitances arranged, as to their pofition and accidents—their hadi- 
tat, as the botanilts exprefs it; for their properties feem to de- 
pend merely upon their expofure to the urine in the different {tages 
of its elzboration; nor is there any manifeft variety of circum- 
ftances affecting their formation, except in fo far as they are found 
in ftreams of that fluid in its nafcent or in its perfect ftate. ‘The 
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calculi-in the urethra, according!y, are only fmall calculi which, 
pafling from thé bladder, have been detained and lodged in the 
membranous part of that canal, and, there, have been expofed to 
the fame- procefs of flow accretion, from the paflage of urine, 
which they would otherwife have undergone, from lying in the 
bladder expofed to the action of the fame fluid. One of the cal- 
cuii of this deferiptioa which Mr Brande examined, was of a fin- 
gular appearance. It was a perfect fplicre, of about half an inch 
in diameter, coated with fmall regular cryitals of the ammoniace- 
magucfian phofphaie in its pureft Rate. 

Our author clofed bis experiments with examining the calculi of 
different animals. In the horfe, theep, ‘rhinoceros and rabbit, 
the caleuli conSfted of the phofphates in part, with animal matter 
and carbonate of lime. In the dog, no carbonate of lime was 
found ; anid, in che hog and ox, no phofphates,——the calculus be- 
ing wholly compofed of carbonate of lime and animal matter. No 
uric acid nor oxalate feems to have been deteéted in any of the 
fpecimens. Some of them were of a large fizes a calculus from 
an old dog weighed fixteen ounces. 

From this induction, it is very evident that one conclufion may 

afely be drawn—that, in moft taflances, the ftone is connected 
with the formation of uric acid. Sometimes that acid forms cal- 
culi in the kidneys, which, after creating fuflicient torment in that 
region, pafs into the bladder, and become the nuclei of fiill larg- 
ex, more pain/ul, and more fatal accretions of other fubfances ; 
while, in many. inftances, the fame acid continues to augment the 
mafs, cither alone or combined with other fubftances. To prevent 
its formation, then, becomes a moft important objeét; and both 


‘Mr Brande and Mr Home propofe, for this purpofe, the exhibition 


of fome alkaline earth, which may, neutralize and carry it off. 


’ But, before adveriing to this preventive remedy, we may notice 


the additional proofs adduced, in the papers now under review, 


‘to evince the hovelefsnefs of any attempts to folve the fiones al- 


ready formed, at leait in the pre fent ftate of chemical f{cience. 

In arguing this point, Mr Brande (or, as Mr Home. always 
terms him,-M©Mr W. Brande) proceeds more by principle ;—his.pa- 
tron Mr Home comes forward to his proteftion with cafes, Mr 
Brande clearly fhows, that an alkali adminiilered to, a calculous 
patient ftands no chance of reaching the uric concretion, in a cauf- 
tic, {tate 5, for the urine contains both phofphoric and carbonic.acid 
uncombined. But experiment clearly fhows, that neither car- 
benates nor fubcarbonates exert any fenfible a¢iion on uric acid : 
in other words (as we apprehend), the affinity of the uric acid for 
ajkalies is weaker than the affinity,of carbonic acid for the fame 
bodies: therefore, alkalive.l.quors cannot-aét as folyents of the 
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uric calculi. On the other hand, if acids be adminiftered with a 
view of attacking the phofphates, rhe formation of the uric acid 
is greatly favoured. This, Mr Brande’s experiments have alfo 
taught him. And as for the injeétion of folvents through the u- 
rethra into the bladder, he juftly obferves, that although we were 
not ignorant (as we arc) of the kind of calculus in each cafe, the 
frequent introduction of inftruments into the bladder, and the jong 
continuance of the operations would form infuperabls obftacles tg 
this mode of treatment, which, though recommended by great 
names, has always been {peedily relinguifhed when tried. 
Now come Mr Home’s cases,—which plainly demonstraté, that 
where the use of alkaline medicines was supposed to have reliev- 
ed the patient by dissolving the calculus, on examination no sch 
effect was found to be produced. In two cases, where the vio- 
lence of the complaint appeared to have subsided, the dissolution 
was taken for granted, and ascribed to alkaline miedicines ; but, 
on dissection, the calculi were found in great size, only imbed- 
ded in cysts, from the enlargement of the prostate gland, which 
often takes place latéin life. In some instances, again, the increase 
of calculous concretions was found to proceed rapidly, while the 
patients wete going on with courses of alkaline medicines. One 
person took these remedies fot four or five years, and; at his 
death, the bladder was found nearly filled with light, spongy cal- 
culi of different sizes, no less than 35u in number. Another, 
who had taken soda, both mild and caustit, for somie months, 
and then submitted to the operation on the syraptoms intredsing, 
was found to have a calculus, which was surrounded with a coat 
of triple phosphate, one tenth of an inch thick, the rest being a 
mixture of uric acid and phosphates; from whence it is fair to 
infer, that the alkali increased the formation of triple phosphate; 
though it checked the produttion of uric acid. In 4 third case, 
of a very viiuient nature, the exhibition of alkalies did not even 
prevent the formation of uric concreticns, Mr Brande’s experi- 
ments, however, in 1808, having rendeted it highly probable that, 
in the great majority of cases, alkaline medicines would operate 
powerfully in checking the growth of uric calculi, by neuttaliz~’ 
ing the uric acid before it could form a concretion, this inquiry 
has lately been resumed by that industrious and skilful observer, 
with the aid and advice ef Mr Home; and the result of their 
joint labours is given in the fourth of the papers examined at the 
head of this article. ; 
Upon consultation with Mr Hatchett, they were led to fix tip- 
on magnesia, in preference to the othet alkaline substances ; and 
the event appears to have justified this very natural and judicious 
thoice. Some preliminary trials showed, that the mild, safe, anc 
uz easily 
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easily prepared earth in question, diminished the quantity of uric 
acid in urine, which contained a larger proportion of it than any 
of the alkalies, however copiously administered. But this point 
is of such primary importance, that we must notice the four cas- 
es in which a further examination of the matter was prosecuted. 

The first was that of a gentleman sixty years old, who, appar- 
ently from the habit of drinking acid liquor, had acquired an un- 
common tendency to secrete uric acid, and had his urine con- 
stantly mixed with that substance, in the form of red sand or cry- 
stals. He took, first, the subcarbonate of soda, and then of pot- 
ash, without any amendment from the former, and with but a 
slight relief from the latter. His urine being previously examin- 
ed, he was ordered to take fifteen grains of magnesia three times 
a day, and in a week the uric concretions diminished sensibly—in 
three weeks, they were only observed occasionally.. The same 
medicine has been continued for eight months, and no calculi 
have been voided ; nor has there been any material deposit in the 
urine. He has also been cured of heartburn, and other stomach 
complaints. Another gentleman, of about forty years of age, 
who suffered greatly from a similar complaint, and tried the al- 
kalies in vain, has been wholly cured by a six weeks’ course of 
magnesia, in the quantity ‘ of twenty grains every night and 
morning,’ (we wish Mr Brande wou!d say more distinctly whe- 
ther he means ¢wen/y grains a day, or forty), without any change 
of regimen whatever. The third case, is that of a gentleman 
forty-three years old, who has, for about a year, succeeded in 
driving away repeated aitacks of the uric acid, by taking magne- 
sia for a few weeks at a time, when the fit comes on. The fourth 
case is that of a more confirmed calculous tendency, which has 
nevertheless yielded, in a great degree, to the free use of magne- 
sia; with this addition, that since the patient began it, he has 
been free from gout, contrary to his former habits. 

The different qualities of magnefia and the alkalies thus ob- 
ferved, led our author to make fome experiments on their re- 
fpeQtive effeE&ts upon healthy urine. Subcarbonate of potafh and 
foda’ occafioned a copious precipitation of the phofphates in the 
urine, during the firft two hours after thefe falts were taken in- 
to the ftomach ; and, after that, no further effet was produced. 
The fame alkalies, faturated with carbonic acid, threw down the 
phofphates lefs copioufly and rapidly. Magnefia, adminiftered in 
the fame circumftances, produced a much {maller and flower pre- 
cipitation. Inftead of this effect reaching its maximum in a quar- 
ter of an hour, as it did in the cafe of the alkalies, it did not 
reath that point in lefs than fix hours; and on this circum{tance 
our author concludes, that its value in calculous diforders chiefly 
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depends. Lime, either in the cauftic or mild form, pro:yces a 
very flight effet ; and its naufeous tafte, as well as the difliculty 
of adminiftering it in fuflicient quantities, manifeltly preclude its 
ufe in this difeafe. In one cafe, carbonic acid exhibited in 2ér- 
ated water, was found to keep the phofphates (which the urine 
was greatly charged with) in a ftate of folution ; and, when left 
off, thofe falts were again voided in their folid thape. 

Thus far, then, we think, it may fafely be hoped, at leaft. with 
as little rifk of difappointment as ufually attends our {peculations 
in medical fcience, that fome light has been thrown on the me- 
thod of, treating a, difeafe, of all others which prey upon the 
body, the moft inifnical to the happinefs and comfort of man, 
Where the object is fo valuable, it is natural for us to. feel un- 
commonly anxious and diftraftful, as well as more.than ufually 
eager in our wifhes for its accomplifhment. Inftead, therefore, 
of being fatisfied with what Mr Brande and Mr Home have al- 
ready effected, we would expect them to perfevere in their ex- 
perimental inquiries—multiplying the number of their obferva- 
tions on real cafes—and, as it were, leaving no fione unturned to 
attain the complete mattery of this great problem. Much will be 
done for medicine, if they fhould go no further than perfecting 
the preventive application of magnefia to the Uric calculus. A 
great number of calculous cafes, of the worft defcription, will be 
prevented,—thofe, to wit, in which the ftone in the bladder is 
formed on a uric nucleus, Many others of the fame clafs will be 
greatly relieved. Thofe, in which compofite calculi confiit partially 
of uric acid, and all that clafs of complaints with which the re- 
gion of the kidneys is afflicted, by the uric concretions formed there, 
will be entirely removed. Should fuch a {tep in the healing art be 
made, we need fcarcely defpair of living to fee the phofphates 
themfelves attacked by it, and yielding to fome equally imple and 
fafe rem edy. 

Whiie we are, however, indulging in thefe vifions, and antici- 
pating the final eradication of all calculous diforders, we unlucki- 
ly cait our eye on the lait of the papers which are now before us, 
and find, that Dr Woollafton has been difcovering a new f{peties of 
urinary calculus, at the very moment that his learned brethren 
were occupied in extirpating the already fufficiently numerous 
{pecimens of the old catalogue. ‘This new fpecies is estremely 
rare, Our author having only met with it twice. It refembles the 
triple phofphate more than any other kind; but is more coimpact,, 
and confiits, net of Jaminz, es of a confufed mafs of cryitals, 
having a yellowish luftre and femitranfparency.; but it is formed 
of a peculi ar fubitance. Dr Woollafton made as many experi- 
meuts on this fubftance, as the limited quantity of it in his pol- 
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fefion would allow. When burnt, it gives a fmell quite peculiar of 
to it'if. Wher diftiiled, it gives a fetid carbonate of ammonia, pe 
and an animal oil, leaving a fpongy coal. It is readily diffolved na 
by all the pure alkalies and by lime water—it is even folved by att 
the carbonates of potafh and foda. The acide diffolve it alfo, ex- as 
cept the citric, tartaric, and icetic. Neither water, alcohol, nor ad 
faturated carbonate of ammonia, diffolve this fingular fub‘iance. in 
From its difpofition to unite with both acids and alkalis, Dr in 
Woollafton fufpects it to be an oxide; which is confirmed by its ar 
forming carbonic acid in diftillation; that is to fay, if we take it T 
for granted, as he feems to do, that this acid does not exift ready al 
formed in the mafs. If it does contain oxygen, our author ad- lc 
mits, it muft be in a quantity infufficient to give it acid proper- fh 
ties: for it produces no effeé& on the colour of litmus paper. fc 
On the fuppofition of its being an oxide, and to diftinguith it cl 
from oth + bodies of that claft, Dr Woollafton propofes to name fi 
it he cystte oxide, on account of its having hitherto been only a 
found in tie bladder. u 

Tiis excellent chemift concludes his paper with fome curious c 
obfervations on the connexion between the production of uric b 
acid in birds, and their food. ‘The white matter contained in f 
their urine, and voided along with their dung, was found by M. } 
Vauquelin to confit principally of that acid; and our author ex- t 
amined with fome care in what manner its quantity was affeted t 
by the diet of thofe animals In the dung of a goofe fed on < 
grafs, it only formed +3. part ;—in tht of a pheafant fed on bar- i 


ley, it amounted to ,'; ;—1in that of a hen which fed on infeéts as 
well as vegetable food, in a barn-yard, it was much more abund- 
ant, and mixed wih lime. The folid part of the dung of a hawk 
ted wholly on fleth, was chiefly uric acid ; and the evacuation of 
a gannet, feeding fol<ly on fith, confilted altogether of urine; for 
the only folid parts were uric acid. ‘ It feems’ (our author 
concludes) ‘ deferving of inquiry, what changes might be pro- 
duced in the veme of any one «nimal by fuch alterations of its 
diet as its conftitution would permit; for, as far as any inference 
can be drawn from: thefe varieties which naturally occur, it would 
appear that perfons fubjeét to calculi confifting of uric acid, as 
well as gouty perfons in whom there is always a redundance of 
the fame matter, have much reafon to prefer vegetable diet ; but 
that the preference ufually yiven to fifh above other kinds of ani- 
mal food, is probably erroneous.’ 

The mention of Dr Woollafton’s paper naturally leads us to 
refic& on the important fervices which this truly philofophical 
inquirer fas formerly rendered to the branch of fcience now un- 
der confideration. It was his important difcovery of the —_ 
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of gouty concretions, which firft afcertained the analogy long fuf- 
pected between gout and ftone; and, befides giving the firft a- 
nalyfis of thofe concretions which had ever been experimentally 
attempted, he alfo firft (with the able affiitance of Mr Tennant, 
a name far too well known to need the humble tribute of our 
admiration) inveftigated the compofition of the calculi, confitt- 
ing of neutral falts.| The difcovery of Scheele, perhaps his moft 
important difcovery, brought to light the nature of uri¢ calculi; - 
and, at the fame time, made us acquainted with a new acid. 
The exifience of this acid was fulpected in gouty concretions 3 
and it was generally imagined that they confifted of the anid ae 
lone, or combined with animal matter on'y. . Dr Woollafton 
fhowed by experiment that they are compofed of uric acid and 
foda. Until he carried his inquiries into the other ciatles. of cal- 
culi, it was only by conjecture or vague analogies that their con- 
ftitution was known ; but to him we owe as perfect am acquainte 
ance with their component parts, as Svheele had left us of the 
uric calculus. Having thus completed our analyfis of the cal- 
culi formerly known, she bas, in his prefent communication, 
brought to light both a mew calculus, and a new body. His 
former paper was publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions for 
17973 and the one now before us forms an important appendix 
to it. {t is not within our province to take any further notice of 
the firft tra ; but we could not conclude this article without re- 
calling it to the recolleGtiun of the fcientific reader, and remind- 
ing him of his great obligations to Dr Woollafton. * 


Art. 1X. Philosephical Essays. By Dugald Stewart esq. F.R.S. 
Edinburgh, Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 590. Edinburgh, 
1510. 


HE studies to which Mr Stewart has devoted himself, have 
lately fallen out of favour with the English public; and the 
nation which once placed the name of Locke immediately under 
those of Shakespeare and of Newton, and has since repaid the 
metaphysical labours of Berkeley and of Hume with such just‘ce- 
lebrity, seems now to be almest without zeal or curiosity as to 

the progress of the Philosophy of Mind. 
. L4 The 


* See also a valuable colféction of historical notices, as well ag 
analytical researches, on Urinary Concretions, in Dr George Pear+ 
sqn’s paper, Phil. Trans. 17958, Part L. 
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‘The causes of this distaste it would be curious, and probably 
not uninstructive, to investigate : but the inquiry would be labo- 
rious, and perhaps not very satisfactory. It is easy, indeed, to 
say, that the age has become frivolous and impatient, of labour ; ; 
and has abandoned this, along with all other good learning, and 
every pursuit that requires concentration of thought, and does not 
lead to immediate distinction. ‘This is satire, and not reasoning ; 
and, were it even a fair statement of the fact, such a revolution 
in the intellectual habits and character of a nation, is itself a phe- 
nomenon to be accounted for,—and not to be accounted for upon 
light or shallow consideration. ‘To us, the phenomenon, in so 
far as we are inclined to admit its existence, has always appeared 
to arise from the great multiplication of the branches of liberal 
study, and from the more extensive diffusion of knowledge among 
the body of the people,—and to constitute, in this way, a signal 
example of that compe nsation, by which the good and evil in our 

_Jot is constantly equalized, or reduced at least to no very variable 
standard. 
‘The progress of knowledge has given birth, of late years, to so 
many arts and sciences, that a man of liberal curiosity finds both 
suflicient occupation for his time, and sufficient exercise to his.un- 
derstanding, in acquiring a superficial knowledge of such as are 
most inviting and most po pular 3 and, consequen utly, has much less 
leisure, and less inducement than formerly, to dedicate himself to 
those abstract studies which call for more patient and persevering 
attention. In older times, a man had nothing for it, but either 
to be absolutely ignorant and idle, or to take seriously to theology 
and the school logic. When things grew a little better, the clas- 
sics and mathematics filled up the measure of general education 
and private study ; and, in the most splendid periods of English 
philosephy, received little addition, but from the investigation of 
our intellectual and mcral nature. Some few individuals might 
attend to other things; but a knowledge of these was all that was 
required of men of good education, and was held accomplish- 
ment enough to entitle them to the rank of scholars and philo- 
sophers. Now-a-days, however, the necé ssary qualification is 
prodiziously raised,—at least in denomination; aud a man can 
scarcely pass current in the informed circles of society, without 
knowing something of political economy, chetnistry, mineralogy, 

cology and etymology,—having a small notion of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, with some sort of taste for the pictur- 
esque, see a smattering of German and Spanish literature, and 


even some idea of Te 1, Sanscrit and Chinese learning and his- 
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philosophy of politics, and a far more extensive knowledge of 
existing parties, factions, and eminent individuals, both literary 
and political, at home and abroad, than ever were required in any 
earlier period of society. ‘The dissipation of time and..of atten- 
tion that is occasioned by these multifarious occupations, is, of 
course, very unfavourable to the pursuit of any abstract or con- 
tinued study ; and even if a man could, for himself, be content 
to remain ignorant of many things, in order to obtain a profound 
kuowledge of a few, it would be difficult for him, in the present 
state of the world, to resist the impulse and the seduction that 
assail him from without. Various and superficial knowledge is 
now not only so common, that the want of it is felt as a disgrace; 
but the facilities of acquiring it are so great, that it is scarcely 
possible to defend ourselves against its intrusion. So many easy 
and pleasant elementary books,—such tempting summaries, ab- 
stracts and tables,—such beautiful engravings, and ingenious charts 
and coups-d’eil of information,—so many museums, exhibitions 
and collections, meet us at every corner,—and so much amusing 
and provoking talk in every party, that a taste for miscellaneous 
aud imperfect information ys formed, almost before we are aware, 
and our time and curiosity irrevocably devoted to a sort of Ency- 
clopedical trifling. 

Iu the mean time, the misfortune is, that there is no popular 
nor royal.road to the profounder and more abstract truths of phi- 
losophy ; and that these are apt, accordingly, to fall into discre- 
dit or neglect, at a period when it is labour enough for most men 
to keep themselves up to the level of that great tide of popular 
information, which has been rising, with such unexampled rapidi- 
ty, for the last forty years. 

Such, we think, are the most general and. uncontroilable 
causes whicli have recently depressed all the sciences requiring 
deep thought and solitary application, far below the level of their 
actual importance ; and produced the singular appearance of a 
partial falling off in intellectual enterprise and vigour, in an age 
distinguished, perhaps, above all others, ‘for the rapid develop- 
ment of the human faculties. ‘The effect we had formerly occa- 
sion to observe, when treating of the singular decay of mathe+ 
matical science in England ; and so powerful and extensive is the 
operation of the cause, that, even in the intellectual city which 
we inhabit, we have known instances of persons of good capaci- 
ty who had never found leisure to go beyond the first elements of 
mathematical learning, and were even suspected of having fallen 
into several heresies in metaphysics, merely trom want of time 
to get regulatly at the truth. 

di the ph.lasephy of mind has really suffered more, from this 
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universal harry, ‘than all*her sister sciences of the same serious 
complexion, »we:should be inclined to ascribe this misfortune, 
partly to the very excellence of what has been already achieved 
by her votaries, ‘and partly to the very severe treatment which 
their predecessors have received at their hands. Almost all the 
great practical «maxims of this mistress of human life, such as 
the use of the principle of Association in education, and the genera- 
tion and consequerices of Habits in all periods of life, have been 
lately illustrated in the most popular and satisfactory manner, and 
rendered so clear and familiar, as rules of practical utility, that 
few persons think it necessary to examine into the details of that 
fine philosophy by which they may have been first suggested, or 
brought into notice. ‘There is nothing that strikes one as very 
important to be known upon these subjects, which may not be e- 
stablished in 2 more vulgar and empirical manner,—or which re- 
quires, in order to be understood, that the whole process of a sci- 
entific investigation should be gone over. By most persons, there- 
fore, the labour of such an investigation will be declined ; and the 
practical benefits applied, with ungrateful indifference to the sources 
trom which they were derived. Of those, again, whom curiosity 
might tempt to louk a little closer upon this great field of wonders, 
no smail part are dismayed at the scene of ruins which it exhibits. 
“Phe destruction of antient errors, has hitherto constituted so very 
large a part of:the, task of modern philosophers, that they may be 
said to have been employed rather in throwing down, than in 
building up, and have.as yet established very little but the fallacy 
of all former philusophy. Now, they who had been accustomed 
to admire that antient philosophy, cannot be supposed to be much 
delighted with its demolition.; and at all events, are naturally dis- 
couraged from again attaching themselves to a system, which they 
may have the mortification of again seeing subverted. In their 
minds, ‘therefore, the opening of such a course of study is apt 
only to breeda general distrust of philosophy, and to rivet a 
cenviction of its extreme and irremediable uncertainty: while 
those who had previously been indifferent to the systems of 
error, are displeased withthe dabour of a needless refutation ; 
and disappointed to find, that, after a long course of inquiry, 
they: are-brought.back.ta that very state of ignorance from which 
theyshad expected it would relieve them. 

If.any thing could counteract the effect of these and some o- 
ther causes, and revive in England that taste for abstract specula- 
tien: for which it was once so distinguished, we should have ex- 

acted this t6 be aceomplished by the publications of the author 
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deed have failed to attract those whom similar merits had never 
tecipted to look into the pages of Locke or of Berkeley. But the 
ingular eloqgueaze with which Mr Stewart has contrived to ad- 
orn the most unpromising parts of his subject,—the rich lights 
which his imagination has every where thrown in with such inimi- 
table judgment and effect,—the warm glow of moral enthusiasm 
which he has spread over the whole of his composition;—and 
the tone of mildness, dignity and animation which he has uni. 
formly sstained, in controversy, as well as in instruction: are 
merits which we do ‘hot remember to have seen united in vany 
other philosophical writer ; and which might have recommended 
to general notice, topics far less engaging than those on which 
they were employed. His former work, on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, has accordingly been more read than any other 
modern book on such subjects; and the volume before us, we 
think, is calculated to be srtil more popular. By being cast into 
the form of derached essays, it absolves the reader from the la» 
bour of systematic study, and at the same time dispenses: with all 
that preparatory and elementary detail; which was unavoidable in 
the outset of a regular system. It contains, besides a long and 
very eloquent Introduction, one series of Essays on subjects that 
are strictly Metaphysical,—Locke’s Account of the Origin of our 
Knowledge,—the Idealism of Berkeley,—the Systems of Hart- 
ley, Darwin, Tooke, &c.; and another on subjects of a more 
popular, and, to most readers, of a more interesting character,— 
on the Beautiful,—on the Sublime,—and on Taste. A consider- 
able mass of Notes and Lllustrations are added, in the form of an 
Appendix. 

Though the arrangement which the author has adopted, is no 
doubt the most natural and scientific,—we could have wished, for 
the sake of his Southern readers, that the order of the two serie¢ 
of Essays had been inverted. Discussions upon Taste, and on 
the Beautiful,—the Picturesque and the Sublime, —fall in, much 
more than pure Metaphysics, with the habits of the English dite- 
vati ; and though treated with a little more profundity than they 
are used to, could scarcely fail to make such an impression, with 
the aid of the admirable writing which Mr Stewart has here be- 
stowed upon them, as to induce the better sort of readers to ventare 
on, under such a guide, even into the idealism of Berkeley, and 
Mr Locke’s genealogy of our ideas. When such topics, however, 
are proposed to them in the outset, we doubt whether many wilt 
not shrink back altogether from the enterprise; and fear that some 
may even miss those parts of the volume from which they would. 
have derived both instruction and delight, by their being — 
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behind other parts that “present a front too formidable for their 
attacks We shall now do our endeavour, however, to give our 
readers a brief :and intelligible account of the whole contents of 
the publication. 

The first partof the Preliminary Dissertation, is dedicated to 
the correction of some prevailing errors, with regard to the nature 
and object of the inductive philosophy of mind; which is shown, 
very clearly; to be necessarily limi:ed to the investigation of those 
laws of thought that may be deduced from actual observation of 
the objects of our consciousness; and to be totally independ- 
ent of any speculation on the nature of mind itself, and equally 
certain and substantial, whatever theory or hypothesis may be 
adopted as to the éffence of the thinking principle. Evea the ma- 
terialift, muft admit, that feeling, remembering, and willing, are 
qualities effentially different from thofe of being folid, rough, hot, 
or extended; and that we come to the knowledge of them ina 
perfeétly different way. The latter are made known to us by our 
perceptions, and are neceflarily apprehended as external, and inde- 
pendent of the percipient ;—the former we know only by consci- 
ousness, and neceflarily refer to a principle identified with our own 
exiflence. ‘The phenomena that are exhibited by the one fet of 
qualities, are to be afcertained, therefore, by attending to our per- 
ceptions ; and thofe that belong to the other, by attending to the 
intimations of our confcioufnels ; and, whatever is fairly deduced 
from obfervation, in either cafe, is legitimate and certain know- 
ledge, whatever opitiion we may entertain as to the difference or 
identity, the exiftence or non-exiltence, of matter or of mind. 
On any hypothefis, the phenomena which we call the phenomena 
of thought, form a diftingt and interefting fubject of invettigation, 
and ate to be inveftigatedy like all other phenomena, by afcertain- 
ing, from a¢iual obfervation, the laws of their fucceflion, and ge- 
neralizing fram thofelaws when afcertained. ‘This, and this a- 
lone, Ma Stewart confiders to be the legitimate province of philo- 
fophy ; and every thing that is beyond this, he rightly fets down 
as a domain, into which our limited faculties do not as yet per- 
mit us to enter, and which mult ever be, in this world, an object 
of mere conjecture and uncertainty. 

He then proceeds to tale notice of the pernicious and unphilo- 
fophical precipitancy which has led impatient inquirers, in all 
branches of fcience, to attempt to explain every thing by means 
of ene fimple principle; and illuftrates the mifchief of fach a plan 
of phiiofophizing i in oetaphyfics, by a reference to its confequen- 
ces in chemiltry and general phytice. 

* It required, ” he observes, “ nothing less than the united splen- 
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dour of the discoveries brought to light/by the new chemical school, 
to tear the minds of men from the pursuit of @ simple and primary e- 
lement; a pursuit renewed in every age with,an indefatigable perse- 
verance, and always renewed in vain.. With what feelings of con- 
temp} would the physiologists of former times have looked down on 
the chemists of the present age, whose timid and circumscribed sys- 
tem admits nearly forty different principles in the composition of bo- 
dies! What a subject of ridicule would the new nomenclature have 
afforded to an alchemist !—The philosophy, of mind has its alche- 
mists also ;—men whose studies are directed to the pursuit of one 
single principle, into which the whole science may be resolved ; and 
who flatter themselves with the hope of discovering the grand secret, 
by which the pure gold of Truth may be produced at pleasure. ” 
Prelim. Dissert. p. xv. Xvi. 

Of fuch metaphyfical alchemifts, Hartley, he obferves, is clearly 
entitled to the firft place, having attempted to explain the whole 
of our intelle€tual operations by. the fingle principle of the * Affo- 

ciation of Ideas.’ On this fyftem, Mr Stewart’ contents ‘himfelf 
with making this one decifive remark, that all its generalizations 
are Verbal or nominal only, and that it fucceeds in reducing all 
our mental operations to cafes of association of ideas, only by uf- 
ing thefe two words in fuch an unprecedented latitude, as to make 
them comprehend all forts of ment: i operations, and all forts of con- 
nexions. Every thing, according to Hartley, of which we are con- 
fcious, except only our fenfa:ions, may be called ideas; and every 
kind of relation that can be im agined among them, he terms an aflo- 
ciation ; and according!y, has no fcruple in faying, in direct terms, 
that the connexion beter een twice two and four, is merely an aflo- 
ciation of ideas, and that all mathematical relations are of the fame 
denomination. ‘This, it is evident, is not a difcovery in philofo- 
phy, but an innovation in language, 

In the fecond part of the Preliminary Differtation, we will con- 
fefs, that we take a more | lively intereft—as Mr Stewart has there 
taken occafion to make a formal reply to fome of our hafty fpecu- 
lations, and has done us the honour of embodying feveral of our 
tranfitory pages in this enduring volume. If we were at liberty 
to yield to the cothmon weakneffes of authors, we fhould probably 
be tempted to defend ourfelves in a long diff>rtation ; but we know 
too well what is due to our readers and to the public, to think of 
engaging any confiderable fhare of their attention with a controverfy 
which may be confidered in fome meafure as perfonal to ourfelves; 
and therefore, however honourable we think it, to be thus fingled 
out for equal combat by fuch an antagonift, we fhall put what we 
have to fay within a very narrow compafs. 

Phe obfervations to which Mr Stewart has here condefcended to 
reply, 
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reply; oceut in an early Number of our publication; * and were 
intended to fhow, that as mind was not the proper fubje@ of ers 
periment, but of observation, fo, there could be no very clofe'a- 
nalogy between the rules of metaphyfical invettigation, and the 
moft approved methods of inquiry 2s to thofe phyfical fubttatices 
which are fubjeéted to our difpofal and control ;—that as all the 
faéts with regard to mind muft be derived from previous and 
univerf«l confcioufnefs, it was difficult to fee how any arranges 
ment of them could add to our fubitantial knowledge ; and that 
there was, therefore, no reafon cither to expe difcoveries in this 
branch of fcience, or to look to it for any real avjzmentation of 
our power. The argument upton this head was fumed up in the 
following paflage, which Mr Scewart has not thouyht it neceffury 
to quote inthe Differtation beiore us, though it was ccrtainiy in- 
tended to contain that ultimate view of the fubject, by which we 
were moft willing to abide, and mott defrovs to be tried. 

* For these reasons, we cannot help thinking that the labours of 
the metaphysician, instead of being assimilatec to those of the che- 
mist or experimental philosopher, migiit, with less impropriety, be 
compared to those of the Grammuarian, who arranges into technical 
order the words of a language which is spoken familiarly by all 
his readers; orof the Geographer who exhibits to them a correct map 
of a district, with every part of which they were previously ac- 


quainted. We acquire a perfect knowledge of cur own minds 
without study or exertion, just as we acquire a perfect knowledge 
ef our native language, or our native parish; yet we cannot, with- 


eut much study and reflection, compose a grammar of the one, 
or a map of the other. To arrange in correct order all the parti- 
culars of our practical knowledge, and to set down, without omis- 
sion and without distortion, every thing that we actually know up- 
on a subject, requires a power of abstraction, recollection, and dis- 
position, that falls to the lot of but few. In the science of mind, 
perhaps, more of those qualities are required than in any other ; 
but it is not the less true of this, than of all the rest, that the ma- 
terials of the description must always be derived from a previous 
acquaintance with the subject—that nothing can be set down tech- 
nically that was not practically known—and that no substantial ad- 
dition is made to our knowledge by a scientific distribution of its 
particulars. After such a systematic arrangement has been intro- 
duced and a correct nomenclature applied, we may indeed conceive 
more clearly, and will certainly describe more justly, the nature 
and extent of our information; but our information itself is not 
really increased ; and the consciousness by which we are supplied 
with all the materials of our reftections, does not become more pro- 
ductive by this disposition of its contributions. ’ 

With 
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With regard to perception and the other primary functions of 
mind, it was added, that this docirine seemed to,,hold without 
any limitation; and as to the assocjating principle, while it was 
admitted that the case was somewhat different, it was-observed, 
that all men. were in reality aware of its existence, and acted 
upon it in all practical cases, though they might never have 
made its laws a subject of reflection, nor ever stated,its general 
phenomena in the form of an abstract proposition, 

To all this, Mr Stewart proceeds. to answer, by observing, 
that the distinction between experiment and observation is really 
of no importance whatever, in reference to this argument; be- 
cause experiments are merely phenomena that are observed 5 and 
the inferences and generalizations that are deduced from the ob- 
servation of spontaneous phenomena, are just of the same sort 
with those that are inferred from experiment, and afford equally 
certain grounds of conclusion, provided they be sufliciently nue 
merous and consistent. ‘The justice of the last general propo- 
sition, we do not mean to dispute; and assuredly, if any thing 
inconsistent with it is to be found in our former speculations, it 
must have arisen from that haste and inadvertence which, we 
make no doubt, have often betrayed us into still greater errors. 
But it is very far from following from this, that there is not a 
very material difference between experiment aud observation ; 
or that the philosophy of mind is not necessarily restrained with- 
in very narrow limits, in consequence of that distinction. Sub- 
stances which are in our power, are the objects of experiment ; 
those which are not in our power, of observatiin only. With 
regard to the former, it is obvious, that, by well contrived ex- 
periments, we may discover many things that could never be 
disclosed by any length of observation, With regard to the lat- 
ter, an attentive observer may, indeed, see. more, in them thaa 
strikes the eye of a careless. spectator; but he.can see nothing 
that may not be seen by every body ; and,, in cases where the 
appearances are very few, or very interesting, the chance is, that 
he does see nothing more—and that all‘ that is Jeft to philo- 
sophy is, to distinguish them into classes, and to fit them with 
appropriate appellations. Now, mind, we humbly conceive, con- 
sidered as a subject of investigation, is the subject of observa- 
tion only ; and is known nearly as well by all men, as by those 
who have most diligently studied its phenomena. ‘ We cannot 
‘ decompose our sensations,’ we formerly observed, * in a cru 
‘cible, nor divide our perceptions with a prism.’ The metaphor 
was sometbing violent; bur, the meaning obviously was, that 
we cannot subject those faculties to any analogous process, nor 
discover more of their nature than consciousness lias taugit all 
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the beings who possess them. Is it a satisfactory answer, then, 
for Mr Stewart, to say, that we may analyze them by reflection 
and attention, and other instruments better suited than prisms 
or critcibles to the intellectual laboratory which furnishes their 
materials ? Our reply is, that we cannot analyze them at all; 
and can never know more of them than has always been known 
to all to whom they had been imparted ; and that, for this plain 
reason, that the truth of every thing that is said with regard to 
the mind, can be determined by an appeal to consciousness a- 
lone, and would not be even intelligible, if it informed men of 
any thing that they did vot previously feel to be true. 

With regard to the actual experiments to which Mr Stewart al- 
Indes, as having helped to explain the means by which the eye 
judges of distances and magnitudes, these, we must observe, are, 
according to our conception, very clearly experiments, not upon 
mind, but vpon matter; and are only entitled to that name at 
all, in so far as they are carried on by means of the power we 
possess of disposing certain pieces of matter in certain masses 
and intervals. Strictly considered, they are optical experiments 
on the effects produced by distance on the appearance of bodies ; 
and aré nearly akin to experiments on the effects produced on 
their appeararice by the interposition of media of different re- 
fracting powers, whether in the shape of prisms, or in any o- 
ther shape. At all events, they certainly are not investigations 
carried on solely by attending to the subjects of our conscious- 
ness, which is Mr Stewart’s own definition of the business of the 
philosophy of mind. 

In anfwer to our remark, that § no metaphyfician expeéts, by 
© analvfis, to difcover a new power, or to excite a new fenfation 
© in the mind, as the'chemift difcovers a new earth or a new me- 
© tal,’ Mr Stewart is pleafed to obferve— 

* That it is no more applicable to the anatomy of the mind, than 
to the anatomy of the body. After all the researches of physiolo- 
gis's on this last subject, both in the way of observation and of ex- 
periment, no discovery has yet been made of a new organ, either of 
power or of pleasure, or even of the means of adding a cubit to 
the human stature ; but it does not therefore follow that these re- 
searches are useless. By enlarging his knowledge of his own inter- 
nal structure, they increase the power of man in that way in which 
alone they profess to increase it. They furnish him with resources 
for remedying many of the accidents to which his health and his life 
are liable ; for recovering, in some cases, those active powers which 
disease has destroyed or impaired ; and, in others, by giving sight 
to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, for awakening powers of per- 
ception which were dormant before. Nor must we overlook what 
they have contributed, in conjunction with the arts of the oe 
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and of the mechanist, to extend the sphere of those senses, and to 
prolong their duration.’ Prelim. Diss. p. xlvi, xlvii. 

Now, ingenious and elegant as this parallel muit be admitted to be, 
we cannot help regarding it as utterly fallacious, for this fimple rea- 
fon—that the bufinefs of anatomy is to lay open, with the knife, 
the fecrets of that internal ttruéture, which could never otherwife 
be apparent to the keeneft eye; while the metaphyfical inquirer 
can difclofe nothing of which all his pupils are not previoufly a- 
ware. ‘There is no opaque fki:, in fhort, on the mind, to conceal 
its interior mechanifm; nor does the metaphyfician, when he ap- 
peals to the con{fcioufneis of all thinking beings for che truth of 
his claffifications, perform any thing at all analogous to the dif- 
fector, when he removes thofe outer integuments, and reveals the 
wonders of the mward organization of our frame. iis itate- 
ments do not receive their proof from the previous, though per- 
haps undigefted knowledge of his hearers, but from the actual re- 
velation which he makes to their fenfes 3 and his fervices would evi-= 
dently be more akin to thofe of the metap!yfician, if, inftead of a€tu- 
ally difclofing what was not previoufly known, or fufpeQicd to exilt, 
he had only drawn the attention of an incurious generation to the 
fact that they had each ten fingers and ten'toes, or that moft of them 
had thirty-two teeth, diftinguifhable into matticators and incifors, 

When, trom thefe, and iome other confidera:ions, we had ven- 
tured to infer, that the knowledge derived from mere obfervation 
could f{carcely make any addition to our power, Mr Stewart re- 
fers triumphantly to the inftance of aftronomy ; and, taking it al- 
moft for granted, that all the difcoveries in that {cience have been 
made by obfervation alone, directs the attention of his readers to 
the innumerable applications which may be made of it to pur- 
pofes of unqueflioned utility. 

‘ In compensation,’ he observes, ‘ for the inability of the astro. 
nomer to control those movements of which he studies the laws, he 
may boast, as I already hinted, of the immense accession of a more 
useful power which his discoveries have added to the human race, 
on the surface of their own planet. It would be endless to enume- 
rate all the practical uses to which his labours are subservient. It 
is ‘sufficient for me to repeat an old, but very striking reflection, that 
the only accurate knowledge which Man possesses of the surface of 
the Earth, has been derived from the previous knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the phenomena of the Stars. Is it possible to produce a 
more apposite, or a more undeniable proof of the universality of 
Bacon’s maxim, that “ knowledge is power,” than a fact which de- 
monstrates the essential aid which man has derived, in asserting his 
dominion over this lower world, from a branch of science which 
seems, at first view, fitted only to gratify a speculative curiosity ; 
VOL. XVII. NO. 33, and 
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and. which, in its infancy, served to amuse the leisure of the Chal. 
dean shepherd?’ Prelim. Diss. p. xxxviii, xxxix. 

To this we have to anfwer, in the firft place, that aftronomi- 
ca! fcience has not been perfe&ted by obfervation alone ; but that 
all the elements which have imparted to it the certainty, the fim- 
plicity, and the fublimity which it poffeffes, have been derived 
from experiments made upon fub{tances in the power of their con- 
trivers ;—trom experiments performed with {mall pieccs of mat- 
ter on the laws of projedtile motion —the velocities of falling bodies. 
—and on centrifugal and centripetal forces. The knowledge of thefe 
laws, like all other va'uible knowledge, was obtained by experi- 
ment only ; and their application to the movements of the heaven- 
ly bodies was one of thofe fplendid generalizations which derive 
their chief merit from thof- inherent imperfections of obferva- 
tion by which they were rendered neceflury. But, in the fecond 
place, we muft obferve, that, even holding aftronomy to be a 
science of mere obfervation, the power which Mr Stewart fays 
we have obtained by means of it, is confeffedly a power, not 
over the fubftances with which that f{cience is converfant, but 
over other ‘ubftances which ftand in fome relation to them; 
and to which, accordingly, that fcience is. capable of being ap- 
plied. It is over the earth and the ocean that we have extend- 
ed our dominion by me2ts of ony knowledge of the ftars. Now» 
applying this cafe to that of the philofophy of mind, and affum. 
ing, as we feem-here entitled to affume, that it has invefted us 
with »o new power over mind itfelf,—what, we would afk, are 
the of/er objeéts over whic', our power is increafed by means of 
our knowledge of mind ? Is there any other fubftince to which 
t| at knowledge can poflivly be applied ? Is there any thing elfe 
that we either know better, or can diffofe of more effetually in 
econfequence of our obfervations on our own intelleétual conftitu- 
tion? It is evident, we humbly conceive, that thefe queltions 
muft be anfwered in the negative. The moft precife knowledge 
which the metap! yGician can acquire by refle€ting on the fubj: cts 
of his con{cioulnefs, can give him vo new power over the mind 
in which he difcovers thofe fubj. &s 5 and it is almoft a felt-evident 
propofition, that the moft accurate knowledge of the fubjets of 
con{cioufnefs can give him no power over any thing but mind. 

There is one other little point connected with this argument, 
which we wish to settle with Mr Stewart. In speaking of the 
useful applications that may be ultimately made of the knowledge 
derived trom observa'ion, we had said, that for the power or the 
benefit so obtained, mankind were indebted—not to the observer, 
but to him who suggested the application. Mr Stewart admits 
the truth of this—but adds, that the case is exactly the same with 
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the knowledge derived from experiment ;—and that the mere em- 
piric is on a footing with the mere observer. Now, we do not 
think the cases exactly the same ;—and it is in their difference that 
we conceive the great disadvantage of observation to. consist. 
Whoever makes an experiment, must have the power at least to 
repeat that experiment—and, in almost every case, to repeat it 
with some variation of circumstances. Here, therefore, is one 
An necessarily ascertained and established, and an invitation 

eld out to increase that power, by tracing it through all the 
stages and degrees of its existence: while he who observes a phe- 
nomenon, over which he has no control; neither exercises any 
power, nor holds out the prospect of acquiring any power, either 
over the subject of his observation, or over any other substance. 
He who first ascertained, by experiment, the expansive force of 
steam, and its destruction by cold—or the identity of lightning and 
electricity, and the consequent use of the conducting rod, plainly 
bestowed, in that instant, a great power upon mankind, of which 
it was next to impossible that some important application should 
not be speedily made. But he who first observed the periodic 
immersions and emersions of the satellites of Jupiter, certainly 
neither acquired nor bestowed any power in the first instance, and 
seems to have been but a remote and casual auxiliary to him whose 
genius afterwards found the means of employing these phenome- 
na to guide Bim through the trackless waters of the ocean.—Ex- 
periment, therefore, necessarily implies power ; and, by suggest- 
ing analogous experiments, leads naturally to the interminable ex- 
pansion of inquiry and of knowledge :—but observation, for the 
most part, centres in itself, and tends rather to gratify and allay 
our curiosity, than to rouse or inflame it. 

After having thus attempted to prove that experiment has no 
prerogative above mere observation, Mr Stewart thinks it worth 
while to recur again to the assertion, that the philosophy of mind 
does admit of experiments; and, after remarking, rather rashly, 
that ‘ the whole of a philosopher’s life, if he spends it to any pur- 
* pose, is one continued series of experiments on his own facul- 
* ties and powers,’ he goes on to state, that 

‘ —hardly any experiment can be imagined, which has not alrea- 
dy been tried by the hand of Nature ; displaying, in the infinite varie- 
ties of human genius and pursuits, the astonishingly diversified ef- 
fects, resulting from the possible combinations, of those elementary 
faculties and principles, of which every man is conscious in himself. 
Savage society, and all the different modes of civilization ;—the dif- 
ferent callings and professions of indiyiduals, whether liberal or me- 
chanical ;—the prejudiced clown ;—the factitious man of fashion’; 
«the varying phases of character from infancy to old age ;—the 
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prodigics effected by human art in all the objects around us ;—laws, 
—government,—commerce,—religion :—but above all, the records 
of thought, preserved ia those volumes which fill our libraries ; what 
are they but experiments, by which Nature illustrates, for our in- 
struction, on her own grand scale, the varied range of Man’s intel- 
lectual faculties, and the omnipotence of Education in fashioning his 
mind?’ Pred. Diss. xlv. xlvi. 

It experiment be rightly defined the intentional arrangement 
of substances in our power for the purpose of observing the re- 
sult, then these are not experiments; and neither imply, nor tend 
to bestow, that power which enters into the conception of all ex- 
periment. But the argument, in our apprehension, is chargeable 
with a still more radical fallacy. The philosophy of mind is dis- 
tinctly defined, by Mr Stewart himself, to be that which is em- 
ployed * on phenom ena of which we are co onscious ;’ its peculiar 
object and aim is stated to be, ‘ to ascertain the laws of our con- 
« stituti on, in so far as they can be ascertained by attention to the 
. subjects of our consciousness ;” and, in a great variety of pas- 
sages, it is explained, that the powers by which all this is to be 
effected, are, reflection upon our mental operations, and the faculty 
of caln and patient attention to the sensations of which we are 
conscious. But, if this be the proper province and object of the 
philosophy of mind, what benefit is the student to receive from 
observing the various effects of manners and situatign, in impart- 
ing a peculiar colour or bias to the character of the savage and 
the citizen, § the prejudiced clown and factitious man of fashi- 
‘on?’ ‘The observation of such varieties is, no doubt, a very 
curious and a very interesting occupation ;—but we humbly con- 
ceive it to form no part, or, at least, a very small and inconsidera- 
ble part, of the occupation of a student of philosophy. It is an 
eccupation which can only be effectually pursued, in the world, by 
travelling, and intercourse with society; and, at allevents, by vigilant 
observation of what is presented to our senses. ‘The philosophy 
of mind, howeyer, is to be cultivated in solitude and silence—by 
calm reflection on our own mental experiences, and patient atten- 
tion ro the subjects cf our consciousness. Are we conscious of 
those varieties of temper and character that distinguish the dif- 
ferent conditions of human life ?—or, even independent of Mr 
Stewart’s definition—is it reconcileable to common usage or ge- 
neral understanding, to call our attention to such particulars the 
study of the philosophy of mind ?—Is it not, on the contrary, uni- 
versally understood to be almost the limited province of that phi- 
losophy, to explain the nature and distinctions of those primary 
tunctions of the aoa. which are @ poses sed in common by men ot 
al} yocations and a// conditions ?—to treat of perception and atten- 
tion, 
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tion, and memory and i imagination, and volition and judgment, and 
all the other powers or faculties into which our intellectual nature 
may be diftinguifhed ?—Is it not with dese, that Locke, and Berke- 
ley, and Reid, and all the other philofophers who have reafoned or 
philofophized about mind, have been occupied {—or, what fhare 
of Mr Stewart’s own invaluable publications is devoted to thofe 
lighter fhades of individual character, to which alone his fuppofed 
experiments have any reference? The philofophy of the human 
mind, we conceive, is converfant only with what is common to 

all human beings—and with thofe faculties of which every indivi- 
dual of the fpecies is equally confcious: and though it may occa- 
fionally borrow illuftrations, or even derive fome aaapes light 
from the contemplation of thofe flighter varieties that~ liftinguifh 
one individual from another, this evidently forms no part of the 
ftudy of the fubjeés of our confcioufnefs, and can never be per- 
mitted to rank as a legitimate part of that philofophy. 

This exhaufts almoft all that we have to fay in defence of our 
fuppofed herefies as to the importance and practical value of the 
philofophy of mind, confidered with reference to the primary and 
more elementary faculties of man. With regard to the aflociating 
principle, we have ftill a word or two to add. In our original ob- 
fervations we admitted, that this principle feemed to ftand in a fi- 
tuation fomewhat different from the fimpler phenomena of the 
mind—and that the elucidations which Philofophy had furnifhed 
with regard to its operations, did not feem fo difiinly imprefled 
on.our confcioufnefs as moft of her other ftatements. “We allow- 
ed, therefore, that fome utility might be derived from the clear 
expofition of this more complicated part of our mental organiza- 
tion, in refpeét both to the certainty and the extent of its applica- 
tion ; at the fame time that we felt ourfelves conflrained to add, 
that, even as to this habit of the mind, Philofophy could Jay no 
claim to the honours of a discovery, fince the principle was un- 
doubtedly familiar to the feelings of all men, and was acted upon, 
with unvarying fagacity, in almolt every cafe where it could be 
employed with advantage; though by perfons who had never 
thought of embodying itina maxim, or attending to it asa law 
of general application. The whole {cheme of education, it was 
obferved, has been founded on this prit iciple, in every age of the 
world. The groom,’ it was added, * who never heard of ideas 
‘ or < 18, feeds the young war-horfe to the found of the 
* trumpet 5 and the unphi lofophical artiits who tame parents or 


* train dancing dogs, proceed on the fame obvious and familiar prin- 


* ciple.’ 

As this part of our Speculations, has incurred more of Mr 
Stewart’s difapprobation than any thing which we have hitherto 
attempted to defend, we think ourlelves called upon to flate the 
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fubftance of his objections in his own eloquent and impreffive 
words. After quoting the fentence we have already tranfcribed, 
he proceeds— 

‘ This argument, I suspect, leads a little too far for the purpose 
of its author, inasmuch as it concludes still more forcibly (in conse- 
quence of the great familiarity of the subject) against Physics, strict- 
ly so called, than against the Science of Mind. The Savage, who 
never heard of the accelerating force of gravity, yet knows how to 
add to the momentum of his missile weapons, by gaining an emi- 
nence ; though a stranger to Newton’s third law of motion, he ap. 
plies it to its practical use, when he sets his canoe afloat, by pushing 
with a pole against the shore; in the use of his sling, he illustrates, 
with equal-success, the doctrine of centrifugal forces, as he exempli- 
fies (withou t any knowledge of the experiments of Robins) the prin- 
cip! e of the rifle-barrel in feathering his arrow. The same groom 
who, “ in feeding his young war. horse to the sound of the drum, ” 
has nothing to learn from Locke or from Hume concerning the laws 
of association, might boast, with far greater reason, that, without 
having looked into Borel, he can train that animal to his various 
paces ; and that, when he exercises him with the longe, he exhibits 
an experimental illustration of the centrifugal force, and of the cen- 
tre of gravity, which was known in the riding-school long before 
their theories were unfolded in the Principia of Newton. Even 
the operations of the animal which is the subject of his discipline, 
seem to involve an acquaintance with the same physical laws, when 
we attend to the mathematical accuracy with which he adapts the 
obliquity of his body to the rate of his circular speed. In both cases 
(in that of the man as well as of the brute) this practical knowledge 
is obtruded on the organs of external sense by the hand of Nature 
herself; but it is not on that account the less pseful to evolve the ge 
neral theorems wh ich are thus embodied with their particul ar éppii. 
cations ;: and to combine them in a systematical and scientific form, 
for our own bodirdetion and that of others. Does it detract from the 
value of the theory of pneumatics to remark, that the same effects 
of a vacuum, and of the elasticity and pressure of the air, which af- 
ford an explanation of its most curious phenomena, are recognized 
in an instinctive process co¢val with the first breath which we draw ; 
and exemplified in the mouth of every babe and suckling?’ Prel. 
Diss. p. Ix. Ixi. 

Now, without recurring to what we have already faid as to the 
od abfence of pout: in all cafes of mere obfervation, we fhall 

erely requeft ovr readers to confider, what is the circumftance 
fiat eftows a value, an importance, or an utility, upon the difco- 
very and ftatement of thofe general laws, which are admitted, 
the paflage now que ted, to have been previoutly exemplified in 
practice. Is it any thing elfe, than their capacity of a more ex- 
tenfive application ?—the pofibility or facility of employing them 
t to 
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ro accomplifh many things to which they had aot been previoully 
thought applicable ? It Newton’s third law of motion could ne- 
ver have been employed for any other purpofe than to fet afloat 
the canoe of the fivige,or if the difcovery of the preflure of the 
atmoiphere had led to nothing more than an explanation of the 
oncration of fucking,—would there have been any thing gained ay 
ftating that law, or that difcovery, in general and abftraé&t terms? 
Would there have been any utility, any dignity or real advance- 
ment of knowledge, in the technical arrangement of thefe familiar 
phenomena undcr a new claffification? 

‘There 'can be but one anfwer to thefe interrogatories. But we 
hun bly conceive, that a!l the laws of mental operation which phi- 
lofophy may colleét and digett, are exa@ly in this laft predica- 
ment. They hive no application to any other phenomena than 
the particular ones by which they are fuggetted, and which they 
were familiarly employed to produce. They are not capable of 
being extended to any other cafes; and all that is gained by their 
diyettion into a fyftem, is a more precife and methodical enumer- 
ation of truths that were always notorious. 

From the experience and confcioufnefs of all men, in all 
ages, we learn that, when two or more objects are frequent- 
ly prefented together, the mind paffes fpontancoufly from one 
to the other, and invefts both with fometiing of the colouring 
which belongs to the mo't important. This is the law of affocia- 
tion ; which is known to every favage, and to every clown, ina 
thouiand familiar inflances: and, with regard to its capacity of 
ufcful application, it feems to be admitted, that it has been known 
and aéted upon by parents, pedagogues, priefts and legiflators, in 
all ages of the world, and has even been employed, as an obvious 
and eafy inftrument, by fuch humble judges of intellectual re- 
fources, as common horfe-jockies and bear-daucers. 

If this principle, then, was always known, and regularly employed 
wherever any advantage could be expected from its employment, 
what reafon have we to. imagine, that any fubftantial benefic is to be 
derived from its {cientific inveitigation, or any important ufes difco- 
-vered for it, in confequence merely of inveiting it with a precife 
name, and itating, under one general theorem, the common law 
of its operation? If fuch perfons as grooms and mafters of me- 
nageries have been guided, by their low intelleéts and fordid 
motives, to its {kilful application as a means of directing even the 
lower animals, is it to be believed, that there can be many oc- 
cafions for its employment in "the government of the human 
‘mind, of which men have never yet had the fenfe to bethink 
themfelves? Or, can it be ferioufly maintained, that it is cm 
pable of applications as much more extenfive and important 
than thofe which have becn vulgarly made in paft ages, as are 
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the ufes of Newton’s third law of motion, compared with the 
operstion of the favage in pufhing his canoe from the fhore ? 
If Mr Stewart really entertained any fuch opinion as this, it 
was incumbent upon him to have indicated, in a general way, 
the departments in which he conceived that thefe great difco- 
veries were to be made, and to have pointed out fome, at leaft, 
of the new applications; on the affumption of which alone he 
could juftify fo ambitious a parallel. Inftead of this, however, we 
do net find that he has contemplated any other fpheres for the ap- 
plication of this principle, than thofe which have been fo long con- 
ceded io it,—the formation of tafte, and the conduét of edu- 
cation: and, with regard to the laft and moft important of thefe, 
he has himfelf recorded an admiflion, which to us, we will con- 
fefs, appears a full juttification of all that we have now been ad- 
vancing, and a fuflicient anfwer to the pofitions we have been en- 
deavouring to combat. ‘ In fo far,’ Mr Stewart obferves, ‘ as 
* education is effectual and falutary, it is founded on thofe princi- 
* ples of our nature which have forced themselves upon general ob- 
* servation, in confequence of the experience of ages.’ That the 
rinciple of affociation is to be reckoned in the number of thefe, 
are Stewart certainly will not deny ; and our propofition is, that 
ail the principles of our nature which are capable of any ufeful 
application, have thus forced themfelves on general obfervation 
many years ago, and can now receive little more than a technical 

nomenclature and defcription from the beft efforts of philofophy. 
‘The fentiments to which we have ventured to give expreflion in 
thefe and our former hafty obfervations, were fuggefted to us, we 
will confefs, in a great degree, by the ftriking contraft between 
the wonders which have been wrought by the cuitivation of mo- 
dern phyfics, and the abfolute nothingnefs of the effects that have 
hitherto been produced by the labours of the philofophers of mind. 
‘We have only to mention the names of Aftronomy, Chemiftry, Me- 
chanics, Optics and Navigation ;—nay, we have. only to look a- 
round us, in public or in private,—to caft a glance on the machines 
and manufactures, the fhips, {team engines and elaboratories, 
by which we are perpetually furrounded,—or to turn our eyes on 
the moft common articles of our drefs and furniture,—on the mir- 
rors, engravings, books, fire-arms, watches, barometers, thunder 
rods and opera-glafies, that prefent themfelves in our ordinary dwel- 
kings, to feel how vait a progrefs has been made. in exploring and 
fubduing the phyfical elements of nature, and how flupendous an 
increafe the power of man has recetved, by the experimental invef- 
tigation of her laws. Nor is any thing in this altonifhing furvey 
more remarkable, than the feeling with which it is always accom- 
panied, that what we have hitherto done in any of thefe departments, 
33 but a {mall part of what we are vet deftined to accomplifh ; and 
that 
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that the inquiries which have led us fo far, will infallibly carry us 
ftill farther. Wien we atk, however, for the tropaies of the phi- 
lofophy of mind, or inquire ior the veftiges of her progrefs in the 
more plaftic and fufceptible elements of human genius and charac- 
ter, we are onfwered only by i ingenuous filence, or vague anticipa- 
tions, and find nothing but a blank in the record of her achieve- 
ments. The knowledge and the power of man over inanimate na- 
ture, has been increafed tenfold in the courfe of the laft two cen- 
turies. “The knowl dge and the power of man over the mind of 
man, remains almoit exaily where it was at the firft development 
of his faculties. ‘The natural philofophy of antiquity is mere 
childithnefs and dotage, and their pbyfical inquirers are mere pig- 
mies and drivellers, compared with their fucceflors in the prefent 
age; but their logicians, and metaphyficians and moralifts, and, 
what is of infinitely more confequence, the practical maxims and 
and the aétual effets refulting from their philofophy of mind, are 
very nearly only on a level with the philofophy of the prefent day. 
The end and arm of all that philofophy, 1s to make education ra- 
tional and effective, and to train men to fuch fagacity and force of 
judgment, as to induce them to caft off the bondage of prejudices, 
and to follow happinefs and virtue with aflured and tteady fteps. We 
do not know, however, what modern work contains jufter or more 
profound views on the fubje& of education, than may be colle@- 
ed from the writings of Xenophon and Quintilian, Polybius, Plo- 
tarch and Cicero: and, as to that fagacity and juitnefs of think- 
ing, which, after all, is the fruit by which this tree of knowledge 
muit be ultimately known, we are not aware of many modern per- 
formances that exemplify it in a flronger degree, than many parts 
of the hiftorics of ‘Taci:us and Thucydides, or the Satires and 
Epiltles ‘of Horace.—In the conduct of bufinefs and affairs, 
we fhall find Pericles, and Cxfar and Cicero, but littk in- 
ferior to the philofophical politicians of the prefent day; and, 
for lofty and folid principles of practical®ethics, we might fafely 
match Epidletus and Antoninus (without mentioning Ariltotle, Pla- 
to, Plutarch, Xenophon or Polybius) with moft of our modern 
f{peculators. 

Where, then, it may be afked, are the performances of this 
philofophy, which makes fuch large promifes? or, what are 
the grounds upon which we fhould expect to fee fo much ac- 
com plithed, by an inftrument which has hitherto effe&ted fo lit- 
tle? It is in vain for Mr Stewart to fay, that the fcience is yet 
but in its infancy, and that it will bear its fruit in due feafon. 
The truth is, that it has, of neceflity, been more conflantly and 
diligently cultivated than any other. It has always been the firlt 
objeét with men of talent and good affection, to influence and to 
form the minds of others, and to train their own to the highefk 
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| 9 of vigour a and perfection : : and accordingly, it is admitted 
by Mr Stewart, that the most important principles of this philc- 
soph y have been long ago forced upon general observation, by the 
Feelings and experience of past ages. Independently, however, 
‘of this, the years that have passed since Mr Locke drew the at- 
tention of Euro; pe to this study, and the very extraordinary genius 
and talents of those #ho have since addicted themselves to it, are 
far more than enough to have brought it, if not to perfection, at 
least to Such a degree of excellence, as no longer to leave it ‘a 
matter of dis pat te, whether it was really destined to add to ovr 
knowledge and bur power, of to produce any sensible effects up- 
on the ha appines $ anid condi tion of mankind. That society has 
made great ac d vais es in comfort and intelligence, during that pe- 
riod, is indisputable 3 but we = not find that Mr Stewart himself 
imputes any great part of this improvement to our increased 
knx owledge of our mental lacnabhcaie ; and indeed it is quite ob- 
vious, that it is an effect resulting from the increase of political 
freedom,—the influences of reformed Christianity,—the inven- 
tion of printing,—and that improvement and multiplication of the 
mechanical arts, that have rendered the body of the people far 
‘more busy, wealthy, inventive and independent, than they ever 
were in any formér period of society. 

‘To us, therefore, it certain! y does anpear, that the lofty esti- 

imate which Mr Stewart has again made of the pret ‘tical import- 
ance of his favourite stu di ies, is one of thése splendid visions by 
which men of great gerius have been so often misled, in the eth 
thusiastic parsuit of science and ef virtue. That these studies 
are of a very dignified and interesting nature, we admit most 
‘cheerfully ;—that they exercise and « lelight the understanding, By 
reasonings and inquiries, at once subtle, cautious and profound, 
and either gratify or exalt a keen and aspiring ctrio ity, mist be 
ach cnowledged by all who have been ini itiated into their elements. 
Those who have had the good fortune to be so initiated by the 
writings of Mr Stewart, will be delighted to add, that they ate 
Slended with so many lessons of gentle and of ennobling virtue,-— 
so many striking precepts and bright examples of liberality, high- 
mindedness; ard pure taste,—-as to be calculated, in an eminent 
degree, to Make men love goodness and aspire to elegance, anid 
to impréve at once the understanding, the imagination, and the 
heart. This, however, must be the limit of our praise ;—and 
therefore, while we admire the elcquence, and are warmed with 
the spirit of the following noble passage, in which Mr Stewart 
winds up the praises of his favoured a we cannot help re- 
garding it as a piece cf splendid dec!: mation on the merits of a 
tubject that re quired no such recommendation. 
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‘ I have only to repeat once more,’ says Mr Stewart, ¢ before the 
close of this Dissertation, that the correction of one single prejudice 
has often been attended with consequences more important and ex- 
tensive than could be produced by any positive accession to the stock 
of our scientific information. Such is the condition of man, that a 
great part of a philosopher’s life must necessarily be spent, not in en- 
larging the circle of his knowledge, but in unlearning the errors of 
the crowd, and the pretended wisdom of the schools; and that the 
most substantial benefit he can bestow on his fellow creatures, as well 
as the noblest species of Power to which he can aspire, is to impart 
to others the lights he has struck out by his meditations, and to en- 
courage human reason, by “TH example, to assert its liberty. To what 
did the discoveries made by suther amount, but to a detection of the 
impostures of the Romish ome and of absurdities sanctioned by 
the authority of Aristotle? Yet, how vast the space which is filled 
by his name in the subsequent history of Europe! and how proud 
his rank among the b nefactors of mankind! Iam doubtful if Ba- 
con himself did so much by the logical rules he gave for guiding the 
inquiries of his follow: rs, as by the resolution with which he inspired 
them to abandon t) 1e beaten path of their pregnceer rs, and to make 
€xcursions into regions untroc iden before ; or if any of hi: ro 
i i | of experimenting, can be compared in va- 

iblust vai n of the various prejudices o7 
m the pure worship of Truth. If the am.° 


Aristotle has been compared, in the vastness of its aim, 


and the plenitude of its success, (and who can say that it has been 
compared unjustly?) to that ot his Royal Pupil who conquered the 
world ; why underval ue the efforts of those who first raised the 
standard of revolt against his universal and nndisputed despotism ” 
Speedily after the de ath of Alexander, the Macedonian empire was 
dismemberec 1 amc ng his principal officers. The empire founded br 
the philosopher continued one and undivided for the period of two 
thousand year s; and, even at this day, fallen as it is from its former 
grandeur, a few faithful and devoted veterans, shut up in its remain- 
ing fortresses, still bid prond defiance, in their master’s name, to all 
the arrayed strength of Human Reason. In consequence of this 
slow and gradual emancipation of the Mind, the means by which the 
final result has been ac complisl ied, attract the notice only of the re- 
flecting inquirer ; resembling, in their silent, but itresistible operation, 
the latent and imperceptible influence of the roots, which, by insi- 
nuating thems selves into the crevices of an ancient edifice, prepare 
its inf: uli ible ruin, ages before its fall ; or that of the apparently inert 
moisture, which is ‘concealed i in the fissures of a rock, when enabled, 
by the expansive force of congelation, to rend asunder its mass, or to 
heave it from its basis. 

* As it is seldom, in such instsnces, easy to trace to particular in- 
dividuals what has resulted frem their exertions, with the same preci- 
sion with which, in physics or mechanics, we refer to their respect- 

ive 
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ive inventors the sieam-engine or the thunder-rod, it is not surprising, 
that the attention of the multitude should be so little attracted to 
the intellectual dominion of superior’ minds over the moral world : 
but the observer must be blind indeed, who does not perceive the 
vastness of the scale on which speculative principles, both right and 
wrong, have operated on the present condition of mankind ; or who 
does not now feel and acknowledge, how deeply the morals and the 
happiness of private life, as well as the order of political society, are 
involved in the final issue of the contest between true and false phi- 


losophy.’ Prel. Diss. xxi.—I|xxiv. 


We have not kept our word very faithfully with our readers ; 
and have been infenfibly betrayed into a much longer difcuffion 
than we had anticipated. We fhall endeavour to make amends, 
however, by giving them a very brief abftra€t of the pure meta- 
phyfics that enfue. 

The leading propofition in the firft feries of Effays, is, that we 
have many very precife notions or ideas, of the origin of which 
we can give no other account, than that they are neceflarily fug- 
gefted to the mind, by the exercife of certain faculties which fur- 
nith the occasions of their production. ‘The firft of thefe impref- 
fions, is that of our own exiftence, as diftinét from the fenfations 
of which we are confcious. Although endued with all our pre- 
fent intelle€ual capacities, it is quite certain that we fhould never 
atrive at the knowledge of our exiftence, if no impreflion were 
made on our external fenfes. ‘ The very moment, however, that 
* a fenfation is excited by means of fuch an impreflion, we learn 
* two fa&ts at once,—the exiftence of the fenfation, and our own 
* exiftence as fentient beings,—the exiftence not only of what is 
* felt, but of that which feels.’ Yet this laft intimation, though 
perfe&tly precife and moft important in its confequences, evidently 
1s not an object either of fenfe or of confcioufnefs ; and all that 
can be faid of it is, that it is a fimple idea, which, by the confti- 
tution of our nature, is fuggefted to us by the exercife of our pow- 
ers of perception. The notion of our personal identity is ano- 
ther of the fame defcription ;—it is neither a fenfation imprefled 
from without, nor an act or operation of the mind, of which we 
are properly confcious. It even requires the exercife of memory 
and comparifon, i in order to its development; and yet is as perfectly 
clear, fimple and elementary, as any of our primary fenfations. From 
thefe fimple and incontrovertible inftances, Mr Stewart proceeds 
to fhow, that a great number of other conceptions, the molt fa- 
— and important that we poflefs, are in like manner to be re- 

ferred neither to perception nor confcioufnefs, but appear to be 
{pontaneoufly evolved, and to rcfult, of themfelves, from the ex- 
ercife of our various faculties. 

‘ Thus,’ he continues, * by a mind destitute of the faculty of 

memory, 
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memory, neither the ideas of time, nor of motion, nor of personal iden- 
tity, could possibly have been formed ; ideas which are confessedly 
among the most familiar of all those we pessess, and which cannot be 
traced immediately to consciousness, by any effort of logical subtilty. 
In like manner, without the faculty of abstraction, we never could 
have formed the idea of numéer ; nor of lines, surfaces, and solids, as 
they are considered by the mathematician; nor would it have been 
possible for us to comprehend the meaning of such words as classes 
or assortments, or indeed of any one of the grammatical parts of 
speech, but proper names. Without the power .of reason or under- 
standing, it is no less evident, that no comment could have helped 
us to unriddle the import of the words, truth, certainty, probability, 
theorem, premises, conclusion ; nor of any one of those which express 
the various sorts of relation which fall under our knowledge. In 
such cases, all that can be said is, that the exercise of a particular 
faculty furnishes the occasion on which certain simple notions are, by 
the laws of our constitution, presented to our thoughts ; nor does it 
seem possible for us to trace the origin of a particular notion any 
farther, than to ascertain what the nature of the occasion was, which, 
in the first instance, introduced it to our acquaintance.’ p. 13, 14. 

Having eftablithed thefe fimple and certain facts, by an appeal 
to the experience of all mankind, Mr Stewart proceeds to thow 
the radical errors into which Mr Locke and almoft all his followers * 
have fallen, by their forgetfulnefs or negle€&t of them. Mr Locke 
peremptorily limited all our fources of knowledge to sensation and 
consciousness, and, of courfe, left all that great clafs of notions, to 
which we have already alluded, altogether unaccounted for and un- 
explained. This, however, was not all; for, by adopting the vul- 
gar do€trine of ideas, as actual exiftences lodged in the mind, 
and imprefling it, he evidently refolved every thing into mere con- 
fcioufnefs—or the mind’s perception, either of its ideas, or of its 
own operations. That this led neceflarily to the Zdcalism of Berke- 
ley, and the annihilating icepticifm of Hume, is quite clear and ap- 
parent; and the refutation of thefe fy{tems, accordingly, was only 
to be found in the corre€tion of chat radical error with regard to the 
fources of our knowledge, and the recollection of the undeniable 
fact, that we have a great multitude of clear and certain no- 
tions that cannot be directly referred either to fenfation or con- 
sciousness, but are seuuaiial ily suggested to the mind by. the 
exercise and deyel opment of its faculties. Of these notions, 
that of the existence of an exlernal world,—of causation,x—and of 
the uniformity of the laws of nature, are only particular examples ; 
and the knowledge which they imply, being altogether as funda-~ 
mental and prim ary a8 any that is derived directly from con- 
sciousness, does really as little admit of wes questioned, or 
confirmed, by reasoning or investigation. e have the same evi- 
dence, in short, for the existence ‘of an ex ney world, and of the 
principle of causation, as we have for our own existence as think- 
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ing beings,—for our personal identity, or for any oiher necessar 
preliminary to all kinds of argument or discussion. Nor could 
any thing but the rash and unlucky adoption of Mr Locke’s hy po- 
thesis, as to the hisnit ed sources of our ‘ks 1owledge, ever have ob- 
tained the slighte st countenance to any opposite sugrestion. 

Such is the sum of the doctzine which Mr Stewart has deliver- 
ed in the first part of this a of Essays, with a degree of 
clearness, elegance and animation, which occurs in no other ex- 
position of matters sc siidieaed 3—-which he has diversified with 
so many pieces of oth ilosophi ical history, and so many curious 
quotations, and enriched with so much admirable illustration, and 
refined criticism on the labours of his most distinguished pre- 
decessors, that we are confident it would be nearly as difficult to 
satisfy our philosophical readers, by ; any abstract which we could 
now execute, as it would be to reconcile those, who are not phi- 
losophical, to discussions of a nature so refined. We shall not 
attempt, therefore, either to detail the observations which he 
makes under each of these heads, or to mark the steps of the de- 
duction, by which he traces back the systems of Materialism which 
have been propounded in later times by Hartley, Hooke, Darwin 
and others, to the same fundamental mistake which infected the 
theory of Locke and his more temperate followers. After making 
a short review of those systems upon this broad and comprehensive 
ground of examination, he ventures to add, in a tone rather more 
contemptuous than he commonly permits himself, 

* Notwithstanding the celebrity of the names which, in the south- 
ern part of Great Britain, have lent their credit to this very bold 
hypothesis, I cannot bring myself to examine it seriously ; recollect- 
ing the ridicule which Seneca has incurred, by the gravity of his re- 
ply to some of his stoical predecessors, who maint ained, that the 
cardinal virtues are animals. Wild and incredible as this ancient ab- 
surdity may at first appear, it will be found, upon examination, to 
be fully as reasgnable as various tenets which have obtained the suf- 
fragés of the learned in our own times.” p. 159, 140. 

‘The same sarcastic and unusual severity of manner, is apparent 
in the subsequent passages, in which, in illustration of Bacon’s 
temark, that ‘ men of confined scientific pursuits, who betake 
* themselves to general contemplations, are apt to wrest and cor- 
‘ rupt them with their former conceits, ’ he observes, that Hooke, 
who was given to watch-making, has shdeatabs * to explain the 


mechanism of memory, by supposing that there is * a chain of 


* ideas coiled up in the mind ;~—and that, in proportion to the 
* number of ideas interposed between that at the end and that 
‘ in the centre, the soul apprehends ¢he time that has intervened :’ 
—that Dr Smith, in like manner (the author of the celebrated 
treatise on Harmonies), has been pleased to conjecture, that © al 
‘ eur seuses and faculties depend chiefly on wry minute we 
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* bratory motions ;—and that his theory of vibrations may proz 
€ mote the philofophy of other things befides founds.’ And fi- 
nally, that the fame influence of profeflional partialities may be 
traced in moft of Dr Darwin’s illuftrations and analogies, and par- 
ticularly in the raptures with which he dwells on Mr Hume’s 
conjecture, * that the world may. have been generated, and not 
created. ’ 

The concluding application, however, which Mr Stewart makes 
of his general doctrine, will be univerfally intelligible, and, we 
conceive, univerfally interefting. It relates to the late philological 
fpeculations of Mr Horne Tooke, and others of that {chool of ety- 
mology. The radical error which Mr Stewart imputes to this 
fearned and moft ingenious perfon, is that of taking it for grant- 
ed, that every word neceflarily reprefents the idea of fome pres 
cife thing or action, and that its true meaning is only to be afcer- 
tained, by tracing back its etymology to the thing or action which 
it was firft yfed to denote. In this way, he cancludes, in the firft 
place, with Berkeley, againit the exiftence of all general ideas 3. 
and reduces the meaning of the words which are fuppofed tO, ex-, 
prefs them, to the individual objects which they were firft em- 
ployed to denote,—-and then extends his exception to all thefe fi- 
gurative words which have been ufed to exprels the affections or oy 
perations of the mind, which, he contends, have ftill no reai mean 
ing but their literal or primitive one. In expofing and refuting 
the manifold errors that are implied in thefe pofitions, Mr Stewart 
has prefented us with one of the fineft fpecimens that we remem- 
ber to have any where met with, of clear and profound reafon- 
ing—full and fatisfactory dichinten-end controverfy conducted 
without any admixture either of acrimony or of languor. 

He begins by a very fair ftatement of the ditliculty which may 
be fuppofed to have attended the firft introduction of words applis 
cable only to the operations or affections of mind, and which could 
not therefore be referred to the things they were intended to figr ify, 
in the fame manner as material objects or yilible adtions. When 
an inventive favage, for example, has devitfed the word Horse, as 
name for the animal which carried him, or the word gaélop, as the 
name of his favourite movement, he had only to point to the ans 
mal and his aétion, when he wifhed to di(clofe to his companions 
the meaning of thefe new articulations. But when he had thoug! ¢ 
of a name for the faculty of memory or imde or it is not fo 
ealy to conceive how he could communicate : his fellows the fenfe 

in which that new word was to be applied. Mr Stewart folveg 
the difficulty in a great meafure, by obferving, i it this very prey 
cefs of explanation mutt in fact be repeated in the inflan ce of ts 
very child who, xt any period of fociety, acquires the e ule of the 
words lait alluded to,—and by the following mutt ingenious ana 
fis, of that familiar, but very wonderful, operations 
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‘ It is to be observed, in the first place,’ says he, * that the mean- 
ing of many words, of which it is impossible to exhibit any sensible 
prototypes, is gradu uly collected by a species of induction, which is 
more or less successfully conducted by different individuals, accord- 
ing to the degree cf their attention and judgment. ‘The connexion 
in which an unknown term stands in relation to the other words coms 
bined with it in the same sentence, often affords a key for its expla« 
nation in that particular instance; and, in proportion as such in- 
stances are multiplied in the writings and conversation of men well 
acquainted with propriety of speech, the means are afforded of a 
progressive approximation towards its precise import. A familiar il- 
lustration of this process presents itself in the expedient which a read. 
er naturally employs for decyphering the meaning of an unknown 
word in a foreign language, when he happens not to have a diction- 
ary athand. The first sentence where the word occurs, affords, it 
is probable, sufficient foundation for a vague conjecture concerning 
the notion annexed to it by the author ;—some idea or other being 
necessarily substituted in its place, in order to make the passage at 
all intelligible. The next sentence where it is involved, renders this 
conjecture a little more definite ; a third sentence contracts the field 
of doubt within still narrower limits ; till, at length, a more exten. 
sive induction fixes completely the signification we are in quest of. 
There cannot be a doubt, [ apprehend, that it is in some such way 
as this, that children slowly and imperceptibly enter into the :bstract 
and complex notions annexed.to numberless words in ‘their mother 
tongue, of which we should find it difficult or impossible to convey 
the sense by formal definitions.’ p. 148, 149. 

We mutt ada, as a further corfirmation of this very luminous 
and masterly exposition, that it is by a process, exactly analogous, 
that words of this description are : ught to the deaf and dumb, 
by the instructors who have carried that humane and astonishing 
art to so high a degree of perfection. 

His next obfervation is, that where new words are wanted to 
exprefs conceptions that had no: been before fo communicated, it 
has been the univerfal papctice of men, in all flages of fociety, to 
attempt this, rather by a my tap) orical ufe, or a flight modifica- 
tion of fome exilting wor chin by the fudden introduétion-of a 
new and arbitrary fo 

To this bias of the . Fa. ’ says Mr Stewart, * to enrich lan- 
guage, rather by a modification of old materials, than by the crea- 
tion of new ones, it is owing that the number of primitive or radical 
words, in.a cultivated tongue, bears so small a proportion to the 
whole amount of its vocabulary. In an original languagey.such as 
the Greek, the truth of this remark may be easily verified ;. and. ac- 
cording ly, it is asserted ‘by Mr Smith, that the number of its primi- 
tives does not exceed three hundred. In the compounded languages 
now spoken in Europe, it is a much more difficult task to establish 
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the fact; but an irresistible presumption in its favour arises from 
this circumstance, that all who have turned their attention of late, in 
this island, to the study of etymology, are impressed with a deep 
and increasing conviction, founded on the discoveries which have 
been already made, that this branch of learning is still in its infancy; 
and that the roots of an immense variety of words, commonly sup- 
posed to be genuine radicals, may be traced, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, to the Saxon or to the Icelandic.* p. 151-2, 

When we can diitin@ly trace the operation of thefe fine ana- 
logies and apparently capricious metaphors, even in the names of 
external objects and vifible actions, it is ealy to fee how the words 
ultimately ufed to denote ab(traét notions or mental operations, 
fhould be almoft all of this derivative character, and fhould almoft 
all be derived from metaphors and analogies taken from the pro 
perties of matter. As our fenfes and perceptive powers have been 
long and familiarly exercifed. before refletion begins to awake, or 
mind and its phenomena to be an object of attention, it could 
fearcely but happen, that the terms employed to denote thefe 
new objects fhould be borrowed from others that were better 
known, and more diftinétly apprehended. Yet it no more fol 
lows from this, that thofe words, when fo transferred and appro- 
priated to their new intellectual fubjects, do not effectually and die 
rectly exprefs them,—than it follows, that words, transferred in a 
fimilar manner from one external objcét to another, fhould give 
rife to any confufion from this double application. If the epithet 
‘ sharp,’ for example, be transferred from an object of touch to an 
object of tafte or of hearing, without producing the leaft embarrafl- 
ment, why fhould it not be applied, with equal fafety, to wit, judg- 
ment, ortemper? The truth is, as Mr Stewart has obferved, thae 
though our common metaphorical language concerning the mind is 
apt to be miftaken by fuperficial obfervers, for its true philofophical 
theory, a very moderate attention to the things denoted by that.lan- 
guage will generally be fuilicient entirely to diflipate the illufion. 
* As the thing typified grows familiar to the thought, the méta- 
* phor lofes its influence on the fancy ; and, while the figns we 
* employ continue to difcover, by their etymology, their hiftoricat 
* origin, they become, by long and accurate ule, virtually equi 
‘ valent to {pecific and appropriate appellations.” So far, there- 
fore, is he from holding that their meaning can be at all more ac- 
curately apprehended by attending to their etymology, that he 
afterwards remarks, with fingular acutenefs, 

—‘ that it is, in many cases, a fortunate circumstance, when words 
ef this description have lost their pedigree ; or (what amounts near- 
ly to the same thing) when it can be tuaced by those-alone who are 
skilled in ancient and in foreign languages. Such words have, in 
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their favour, the sanction of immemorial use; and the obscurity of 
their history prevents them from misleading the imagination, by re- 
calling to it the sensible objects and phenomena to which they owed 
their origin. The notions, accordingly, we annex to them may be 
expected to be peculiarly precise and definite, being entirely the re- 
sult of those habits of induction, which I have shown to be so essen- 
tially connected with the acquisition of language.’ p. 184—5. 

The opinions of Mr Tooke on all thote fubjects is diametrical- 
ly oppofite. 

* He evidently assumes it as a principle, that, in order to ascer- 
tain, with precision, the philosophical import of any word, it is ne- 
cessary to trace its progress historically through all the successive 
meanings which it has been employed to convey, from the moment 
that it was first introduced into our language; or, if the word be of 
foreign growth, that we should prosecute the etymological research, 
till we ascertain the literal and primitive sense of the reot from 
whence it sprung. It is in this literal and primitive sense alone, that, 
according to him, a philosopher is entitled to employ it, even in the 
present advanced state of science ; and whenever he annexes to it a 
meaning at all different, he imposes equally on himself and on o- 
thers. To me, on the contrary, it appears, that to appeal to ety- 
mology in a philosophical argument, (excepting, perhaps, in those 
cases where the word itself is of philosophical origin) is altogether 
nugatory ; and can serve, at the best, to throw an amusing light on 
the laws which regulate the operations of human fancy.’ p. 166-7. 

In illuftration of this, and of the length to which this learned 
perfon is difpofed to puth thefe principles, Mr Stewart quotes the 
Pafiages in which Mr Tooke lays it down as quite certain, that 
* RIGHT is no other than rectum (regitum), the paft participle of 
* the verb regere ;’ and proceeds, with thé utmoft confidence, to 
infer from this, that the only proper conception of right is ‘ that 
rwhich is ordered or appointed ;’ that wrong, in ke manner, ‘ be- 
ing merely the paft participle of the verb to wring, means only’ 
what * is wrung or wrefted from the ordered line of condu&; ’” 
and that ‘ rrutH, being fimply and merely what is ‘ ¢rowed (or 
believed) is therefore applicable only to man;’ and confequently, 
that ‘ there zs no swch thing as eternal, immutable truth; unlefs 
* mankind, fuch as they are at prefent, be alfo eternal, immut- 
* able, and everlafting. ’ 

All this, we confefs, has always appeared to us as utterly abfurd 
as it would be to maintain, that ‘ fincere’ means nothing but unwax- 
ed, or that ‘ villain’ was a very refpeétable appellation, ‘ being fim- 
ply and merely ” the name of a ruftic major-domo. The historical 
origin of words that are familiarly and perfectly underftood, is 
indeed -a matter of mere curiofity; and, at all events, can never 
throw any light upon the philofophy of the ¢hings which they 
now 
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now fo certainly exprefs. The philologer thould never be allows 
ed to confound his grammatical fpecilations with the more im- 
portant inveftigations of thofe who are intent upon realities; and 
thould be frequently reminded, that 

~* after he has told us (for ‘exatnple), that imagination is bor« 
rowed from an optical image, and acuteness from a Latin word de- 
noting the sharpness of a material instrument, we are no more ad- 
vanced in studying the theory of the huzman intellect, than we should 
be in our speculations concerning the functions of money, or the po- 
litical effects of thé national debt, by learning, from Latin etymolo- 
gists, that the word pecunia, and the phrase @s alientim, had both a 
reference, in their first origin, to certain circumstances in the early 
state of Roman manntts.’ p. 161. 

As an additional proof that the metaphorical expreffions which 
are employed to denote intellelual objeéts, haye really. nod in« 
fluence on our a€tual conceptions of thofe objects, Mr Stewart, 
with that fine fagacity which diftinguifhes this whole difcuffion, 
has direfted the attention of his readers to the great variety 
of fuch metaphors that are indifcriminately applied to the fame 
faculties or objects. With regard to the Memory, for example, 
he thows that, even in the correct and cautious pages of Mr 
Locke, it is fucceflively {poken of under the.image, of a tablet 
—a dark clofet—a canvas—a receptacle—engraved marble—and 
stamped metal. Now, if the idea we have of this faculty, de- 
pended at all upon the metaphors under which we so commonly 
speak of it, it is obvious, that it would be mot only improper, 
but quite monstrous and unintelligible to employ such a variety 
of inconsistent images, each of which, as Mr Stewart has well 
observed, is, upon this supposition, necessarily exclusive of all the 
others. The use of this variety, however, in our metaphorical 
language, is not only found to produce no sort of confusion ot 
inconvenience, but is recommended by Mr Stewart, with his u- 
sual acuteness, as one of the most effectual means for a 
ing any one figure or form of speech from acquiring such an in- 
fluence over the imagination, as to Oceasion any hazard of its 
being supposed essential to our conception of the thing typified. 
"In the midst of these profound and admirable speculatiogs, Mr 
Stewart has touched lightly upon a more general and original to- 
pic, which was not essentially necessary, indeed, to the refuta- 
tion in which he was engaged, but which could scarcely fail to 
suggest itself to such a mind upon such an occasion 3—namely, 
the extreme imperfection of language, even in its most improved 
state; and the vast supplements that are required to be made by 
the understanding, to that which is most fully and perspicuously 


expressed. 
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* We speak,’ says Mr Stewart, ‘ of communicating, by means of 
words, our ideas and our feelings to others; and we seldom reflect 
sufficiently on the latitude with which this metaphorical phrase ought 
to be understood. The truth is, that, even in conversing on the 
plainest and most familiar subjects, however full and circumstantial 
our statements may be, the words which we employ, if examined 
with accuracy, will be found to do nothing more, than to suggest 
hints to our‘hearers, leaving by far the principal part of the process 
of interpretation to be performed by the mind itself. In this re- 
spect, the effect of words bears some resemblance to the stimulus given 
to the memory and imagination, by an outline or a shadow, eshibit- 
ing the profile of a countenance familiar to the senses. The most 
minute narratives, accordingly, are by no means, in every instance, 
the most ititelligible and satisfactory ; as the most faithful copies af- 
ter nature do not always form the best portraits. In both cases, the 
skill of the artist consists in a happy selection of particulars which 
are etpressive, or significant.’ p. 153) 154+ 

‘In reading, for example, the enunciation of a proposition, we are 
apt to fancy, that for every word contained in it, there is an idea pre- 
sented to the understanding ; from the combination and comparison 
of which ideas, results that act of the mind called judgment. So dif- 
ferent is.all this from-the fact, that our words, when examined separ- 
ately, are often‘as completely insignificant as the letters of which 
they are composed ; deriving their meaning solely from the conne- 
xion, or relation, in which.they stand to others. Of this a very ob- 
vious example occurs, im the case.of terms which have a variety of 
acceptations, and of which:the import, in every particular applica- 
tion, must be collected from the whole sentence of which they form 
apart.’ p. 155, 156. 

‘ A still more palpable illustration of the same remark presents it- 
self, when the language we listen to admits of such’ transpositions in 

‘the arrangement of words, as are familiar to us in the Latin. In 
such cases, the artificial structure of the discourse suspends, in a great 
measure, our conjectures about the sense, till, at the close of the pe- 
riod, the verb, in the very instant of its utterance, unriddles the enig- 
ma. Previous to this, the. former words and phrases resemble those 
detached and unmeaning patches of different colours, which compose 
what opticians call an anamorphesis ; while the effect of the verd, at 
the end, may be compared to that of the mirror by which the ana- 
morphosis is reformed, and which combines these apparently fortuitous 
materials into a beautiful portrait or landscape.’ _p. 157, 

Thefe remarks, he obferves, apply to all cafes in which language 
is ufed ;—but, where the fubject treated of involves notions that 
are complex or abftraét, the defects of the inftrument are infinite- 
ly greater. 

* In reading, accordingly, the most perspicuous discussions, in 

which 
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which such notions form the subject of the argument, little instruc- 
tion is received, till we have made the reasonings our own, by revolv- 
ing the steps again and again in our thoughts, The fact is, that, in 
cases of this sort, the function of language is not so much to convey 
knowledge (according to the common phrase) from one mind to an- 
other ; as to bring two minds into the same train of thinking ; and to 
confine them, as nearly as possible, to the same track.—Many authors 
have spoken of the wonderful mechanism of speech ; but none has hi- 
therto attended to the far more wonderful mechanism which it puts 
into action behind the scene.’ p. 158. 

After having thus difpofed of the philfophical herefies into which 
Mr Tooke has unfortunately fallen, Mr Stewart, before parting 
from him, takes the opportunity of pointing out the philological 
and critical errors of which he has alfo been guilty. 

* It is assumed,’ he observes, ‘ or, at least, implied as an axiom, 
in almost every page of Mr Tooke’s work ; That, in order to under- 
stand with precision, the import of any English word, it is necessary 
to trace its progress historically through all the successive meanings 
which it has been employed to convey, from the moment that it was 
first introduced into our language; or, if the word be of foreign 
growth, and transmitted to us from some dialect of our continental 
ancestors, that we should prosecute the etymological research, till we 
ascertain the, literal and primitive sense of the root from whence it 
sprung.’ p. 390,191. : 

So notable an extravagance might -have been expofed, perhaps, 
by.a feebler hand than Mr Stewart’s—but he has reproved it in a 
tone fo gentle, and embellifhed his corre€tion with fo many gra- 
tuitous indications of a cultivated and delicate tafte, that it is im- 

offible not to rejoice that the tafk has fallen uponhim. After 
obferving that the juft and true meaning of any word can only 
be acquired by vigilant induction and comparifon of the moft ap- 
proved authors, and holding up to juft ridicule the criticifm which 
could make us appeal from the authority of Swift and Addifon to 
the woods of Germany, he proceeds to remark, that 

* —among words deriving their origin from the same source, we 
find some ennobled by the usage of one country ; while others very 
nearly allied to them, nay, perhaps identical in sound and in ortho- 
graphy, are debased by the practice of another. It is owing to this 
circumstance, that Englishmen, and still more Scotchmen, when they 
begin the study of German, are so apt to complain of the deep rooted 
associations which must be conquered, before they are able to relish 
the more refined beauties of style in that pareat language on which 
their own has been grafted. 

* On the other hand, when a word originally low or ludicrous, 
has, in ‘consequence of long use, been once ennobled or. consecrated, 
i do not well see what advantage, in point of taste, is to be expected 
irom a scrupulous examination of its genealogy or of its kindred con- 
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nexions. Mr 'T'ooke has shown, in a very satisfactory manner, that 
some English words which are now banished, not only from solemn 
discourse, but from decent conversation, are very nearly allied, in 
their origin, to others which rank with the most unexceptionable in 
our language ; and he seems disposed to ascribe our prejudice against 
the former to a false delicacy! I should be glad to know what prac- 
tieal inference Mr Tooke would wish us to draw from these discover- 
ies. Is it that the latter should be degraded, on account of the infa- 
my of their connexions; or that every word which can claim a come 
mon descent with them from a respectable stem is entitled to admis- 
gion into the same society?’ 192, 198. 

Upon the same sound principles, Mr Stewart afterwards re~ 
proves the pedantry of those etymological critics, who take exe 
ception at any such use of our common figurative language, with 
regard to mind, as would amount toa mized metaphor, if the words 
had been used as similes or illustrations, and not as the direct ex- 
ponents of these intellectual objects. Many such words, he ob- 
serves, are now so fully appropriated to those secondary significa~ 
tions, that they have completely lost their figurative quality,and have 
entirely the effect of literal denominations for thé intellectual ob- 
jects to which they have been transferred. With regard to such 
words, for example, as sagacity—deliberation—expediency—ae 
guteness, and many others, it is obvious, that they never suggest 
to the mind any conception of material qualities; and that we 
could not combine them, in common speech, with expressions re- 
ferable to their primitive and physical signification, without the 
most barbarous pedantry, Where the metaphorical expressions 
are less worn and familiar, and are still employed with a sort of 
recollection of their original meaning, some adaptation of the 
general structure of the sentence to that meaning, is not only al- 
lowable, but graceful. In poetry however, where the object of 
the writer is to clothe every idea with a sensible image, and to 
keep the fancy for ever on the wing, it is by no means sufficient, 
as Mr Stewart has observed, to speak in metaphors or figures of 
either of these descriptions. It is necessary to employ such as 
still retain enough of the gloss of novelty, to stimulate the powers 
of conception and imagination ; and not merely to convey a mean- 
ing, but to produce a picture. ‘The first series of Essays closes 
with some fine and delicate remarks on the effects that are likely 
to be produced on taste and on composition, by an habitual and 
excessive attention to those arcana of etymology, the philosophi- 
cal importance of which has been so prodigiously overrated by Mr 
‘Tooke and his followers. 

The second series of Essays begins with a long dissertation on 
€ the Beautiful ;* in which we find not only all the ae 
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sound reasoning, and modesty which characterizes the philological 
speculations we have just left, but still stronger instances of a re- 
fined and delicate taste; and such indications: of a tender and 
contemplative nature, as were scarcely to have been expected in 
combination with so much subtlety and precision. 

The Essay on Beauty is, in reality, a sort of philological dis- 
sertation ;—the leading object of which is, to reconcile and cor- 
rect all the different theories that have been proposed upon this 
subject, by showing that Beauty is not ome thing, but many; 
and that, instead of investigating the hidden nature of that one 
imaginary quality, which is denoted by this epithet, the true course 
of proceeding would have been, to trace out the laws of thought 
and of speech, by which that epithet has come to be applied to a 
gteat variety of different qualities, 

In prosecution of this pian of inquiry, Mr Stewart begins by 
suggesting, that the word Beautiful originally denoted what was 
physically and organically agreeable ¢o the eye ; and that it was 
afterwards transferred, successively, to such qualities as were 
agreeable to some of the other senses; and then to objects that 
derived their powers of pleasing from associations of a different 
nature. The first steps of this transition are abundantly obvious 
and easy. If the plumage of a bird was agreeable to the eye, 
and its notes to the ear, it certainly is not difficult to conceive 
how the epithet Beautiful, which at first, perhaps, applied only 
to its visible qualities, should be extended also to those that ad- 
dressed themselves to the ear. Both agreed in being pleasing ;— 
they were united in one object ;—and producing, in their union, 
one undistinguished effect, were naturally comprehended under 
one epithet. ‘The next step is not much more laborious. When 
those qualities which are thus pleasing to the eye and the ear, are 
united in an object that is qualified to delight still higher principles 
of our nature, and present themselves (as in the case of an ami- 
able woman), as the accompaniments, and in some degree the signs, 
of those mental qualities which win our affection and esteem,—it 
is easy to perceive, that these material qualities must become infi- 
‘nitely more pleasing from this association; and that the epithet 
by which they are distinguished, must assume a higher and more 
ennobling siguification, at the same time that it is extended to a 
new class of objects. When we have once accustomed curselves 
to call the complexion, and form, and voice of a lovely woman 
beautiful, it is scarcely possible that we should not apply the 

same epithet to that smile which pleases, not by its visible quali- 
ties, but by the sentiments of which it is expressive, and to those 
graceful movements that derive their principal charm from the 
game consideration. When the word has once gained this lati- 
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tude of signification, and has come to denote the external signs 
or indications of any thing that is pleasing or engaging, there is 
no difficulty in understanding how it should be applied, indiscri- 
minately, to the regularity of art, and the irregularity of nature ; 
and, leaving the primary beauties of colour and form, and, ine 
deed, all other sensible physical qualities, in the lowest orders of 
its constituents, should derive the greatest part of its materials 
from the fertile and boundless field of association. It thus ap- 
pears, that all those who have occupied themselves in an attempt 
to ascertain the real constituent of Beat ty, an d to detect the com- 
mon quality which procures that denomination to so great a variety 
of cojects, have been neers in a 2 ho} eless course, and pursue 
ing an anatt: ainable, because an im aginary object ;—the truth 
being, that the word Bea uty d ces not denote any one quality, or 
class of qualities, but is epplied to all such pleasing objects as 
may be connected, by a very wide and ca ticions analogy, with 





the primary gratifi catic us of the eye. 

In the proof and illustration of this simple and original notion, 
Mr Stewart has delivered a whole miscellany of excellent observ 
ations, calculated to show both the partial truth, and the radical 
inconsistency of the sitet theories which have been proposed, 
upon more natrow grounds, by writers of the most splendid a- 
bilities, for the solttion of this interesting problem. 

gua extension ¢ f the epithet beautiful, from colour to form, and 
the coasolidation of those two sources of pleasure into one, is plea- 
sing! vy illustrated by the ready and familiar application of the La- 
tin word formosus, 28 an epithet of beautiful colouring,—as, in 
the line of Virgil— 

© O furmose puer, nimium ne crede colori— 
—Ederi formosior alba,’ &c. 

The further transference of the same epithet to motion, is next 
explained, by the suggestion, that such motions generally de- 
scribe the outline of a beautiful form,—and by the following fine 
observations. 

¢ The beauty of motion has, however, beside this, a charm pecu- 
liar to itself; more particularly, when exhibited by an animated be- 
ing ;—above all, when exhibited by an individual of our own spe- 
cies. in these. cases, it produces that powerful effect, to the un- 
known cause of which we give the name of grace ;—an effect which 
seems to depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on the additional in- 
terest which the pleasing form derives from its fugitive and evanes- 
cent existence; the memory dwelling fondly on the charm which has 
fied, while the eye is fascinated with the expectation of what is to 
follow. s fascination, somewhat analogous to this, is experienced 
when w el ook at the undulations of a flag streaming to the wind ;— 
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at the wreathings and convolutions of a’ column ef smoke ;—or at 
the momentary beauties and splendours of firewor!s, ovoid the dark. 
ness of night. In the human figure, however, the enchanting pow- 
er of graceful motion is probably owing chiefly to the living expres 
sion which it exhibits ;—an expression ever renewed and ever varie 
—of taste and of mental elegance.’ p. 234. 

Mr Burke’s Theory of the Beautiful, it is then remarked, is vi- 
tiated both by the absurd attempt to trace the whole into a parti- 
cular relaxation of the fibres, and by the author’s perpetual and 
exclusive, though tacit reference, to the constituents of female 
beauty. Mr Stewart quotes, at full lengt th, the notable extravae 
gancies which he his delivered on the subject of Smoothness ; 
and, after chserving, with his usual elegance and candour, that, 
in consequence of the intimate association w nes h is formed in 
the mind between the pe rceptions of sight and these of touch, 
it is reasonable to expect, that t! tose quia liiies which give plea- 
sure to the latter sense, should also be grecable to the former. 
Hence the agreeable impression which the eye receives from all 
those smooth objects about which the sense of touch is habitu- 
ally conversant; and hence, in such instances, the unpleasant 
appearance of ruggedness, or of asperity. ‘Che agrecable ef- 
fect, too, of smoothness, is often heightened by its refiecti ng 

coni y the rays of light; as in the surface of water, in 

polished murors, and in the fine kinds of wood employed ia 
ornamental furniiure. In some instances, besides, as in the 
last now menti sed, smoothness derives an additional recom- 
mendation from its being considered as a mark of finished work, 
and of a skilful artist, ’-—he proceeds to point out the utter fal 
acy of the general posit ion, by the examples of the sharp and an- 
lar forms of cut crystal—the buds of the moss- rose—rock ard 
nery—sculptured ornaments—fretted ceilings, &c. &c: 
ceference which Mr Price has felt for this theory of Me 
Burke, taken in combination with its obvious inconsistency with 
some of the most remarkable facts in nature, have led that very 
ingenious writer to invent his new system of the Picturesque, 
under which he has ranked a great variety of objects, which are 
admitted to be pleasing, although sinning against every article cf 
Mr Burke’s definition of Beauty. Upon that system, Mr Stew- 
art is naturally led, therefore, to oiler a few observations, which in- 
dicate the same caudour, justness, and delicacy of taste, with those 
we have i beet’ considering. Besides the radical error result- 
ing from the original narrowness of their induction, both Mr 
Barke and Mi Price have been misled, by sashly supposing, that 
nothing could be beautiful ii combination, which was not felt to 
that quality when considered separately, and by itself ; 
aud 
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and the latter, finding that many such objects were at the same 
time highly pleasing, both in the works of nature and of art, 
thought it absolutely necessary to form a new class for them, un- 
der the denomination of the Picturesque, in which he has ar- 
ranged them, along with thore which please by themselves, in 
spite of the statutory disabilities imposed on them by the autho- 
rity of Mr Burke. Mr Stewart very properly protests against 
such an innovation on ordinary language; and endeavours to 
show, that where the objects, which Mr Price has denominated 
picturesque, are not singly entitled to the appellation of beautiful, 
they will generally be found to deserve that title, by aiding the 
impression and effect of adjoining beauties—by the pleasing assoe 
ciations with which they are connected—and by the new sources, 
as it were, of poetical interest, which they open to the imagina- 
tion. ‘ Of this sort,’ he observes, © is a group of cattle stand- 
* ing in a river, or collected under the shade of a tree, when in- 
troduced into a landscape, to recal the impressions and scenery 
of a summer noon ;—a ruined castle or abbey employed to a- 
waken the memory of former times, accompanied with those 
* feudal or monastic visions so dear to a romantic fancy ;—with 
© numberless other instances of a similar sort, which must inime- 
* diately occur to all my readers.’ (p. 279). 

In order to illustrate still further the true source of the plea- 
sure which Mr Price refers, in a large Class of his Picturesque, 
to the mere roughness and angularity of many forms that are dear 
to the painter, Mr Stewart does not hesitate to take up his own 
formidable example of the Ass ;—whose claims to a place among 
interesting objects he shows, in the following inimitable passage, 
to be founded upon far higher and more intelligible grounds than 
the roughness of his coat, or the length of his ears. 

* But the Ass, it must be remembered, has, beside his appear- 
ance, strong claims, on other a¢counts, to the painter’s attention. 
Few animals have so powerful an effect in awakening associated i- 
deas and feelings ; and accordingly, it is eminently Picturesque, in 
the poetical sense of that word, as well as in the acceptation in 
which it is understood by Mr Price. Not to speak of the frequent 
allusions to it in Holy Writ, what interest are we led to attach to it 
in our early years, by the Fables of /Zsop; by the similes of Ho- 
mer; by the exploits of Don Quixote ; by the pictures which it re, 
cals to us of the by-paths in the forest, where we have so often met 
with it as the beast of burden, and the associate of the vagrant 
poor, or where we have stopped to gaze on the infant beauties which 
it carried ifs its panniers ;—in fine, by the circumstances which have 
called forth, in its eulogy, one ot the most pleasing efforts of Buf- 
fon’s eloquence—its own quiet and inoffensive manners, and the pa- 
tience with which it submits to its life of drudgery. It is worthy, 
too, 
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too, of remark, that this animal, when we meet with it in painting, 
is seldom the common ass of our own country, but the ass ennobled 
by the painter’s taste ; or copied from the. animal of the same spe- 
cies, which we have seen in the patriarchal journeys, and other scrip- 
ture-pieces of eminent masters. In consequence of this circum- 
stance, a pleasing association, arising from the many beautiful com- 
positions of which it forms a part, comes to be added to its other 
recommendations already mentioned, and has secured to it a rank 
on the canvas, which the degradation of its name will for ever pre- 
vent it from attaining in the works of our English poets. 

‘ These observations may be extended, in some degree also, to thé 
Goat; strongly associated as its figure is with the romantic scenes 
of an alpine region; and with the precipitous cliffs, where it has 
occasionally caught our eye, browsing on the pendant shrubs in se- 
curity and solitude.’ p. 279—281. 

We have not left ourselves room to complete our abstract of 
this fine speculation ; nor, indeed, to do more than indicate the 
general plan of what yet remains of the Essay on the Beautiful. 
The effects of association in extending the range of objects that 
are called beautiful, are very fully and clearly illustrated; andthe 
result of the combined operation of al! those various sources of 
delight summed up in the following pleasing and characteristic 

assage. ‘ 

* Although I have endeavoured to show that our first notions of 
Beauty are derived from colours, it neither follows, that, in those 
complex ideas of the Beautiful which we are afterwards led to form 
in the progress of our experience, this quality-must necessarily enter 
as a component part; nor, where it does so enter, that its effect 
must necessarily predominate over that of all the others.. On the 
contrary, it may be easily conceived in what manner its effect comes 
to be gradually supplanted by those pleasures of a higher cast, with 
which it is combined ; while, at the same time, we continue to ap- 
ply to the joint result, the language which this now subordinate, and 
seemingly unessential ingredient, originally suggested. It is by a 
process somewhat similar, that the mental attractions of « beauti- 
ful woman supplant those of her person in the heart of her lover; 
and that, when the former have the good fortune to survive the lat- 
ter, they appropriate to themselves, by an imperceptible metaphor, 
that language, which, in its literal sense, has ceased to have a mean- 
ing. In this case, a very pleasing arrangement of nature is exhi. 
bited ; the qualities of Mind which insensibly stole, in the first in- 
stance, those flattering epithets which are descriptive of a fair ezte- 
rior, now restoring their borrowed embellishments, and keeping a- 
Jive, in the eye of conjugal affection, that Beauty which has long 
perished to every other.’ p. 306, 307. 

In the concluding part of the Essay, the characteristics of 
beauty, as applicable to works of art, or other creatures of the 
iImMaginawion, 
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imagination, are very carefully investigated ; and the singular 
fact, of more'delight being sometimes afforded by the happy crea- 
tions of poetry, than by any reality that nature has presented, is 
explained, by considering the unlimited power of the poet to ag- 
gravate all his elements of beauty at pleasure, and to concentrate 
and contrast them in a bolder and more profuse manner than suits 
with the parsimony of nature; but chiefly by referring to the 
power which he possesses, of presenting an infinitely greater 
number of images in a short time; so that, though the effect of 
each is considerably fainter than that of its prototype in reality, 
the whole amounts to a much greater sum of sensation. The 
Essay closes with some excellent remarks on the different laws 
that regulate our taste and judgment in considering the beauties 
of nature, and those that occur in works of imagination. 

This Essay on the Beautiful is succeeded by another on the Su- 
blime ; which we do not think altogether deserving of s0 honour- 
able-an alliance. Its general scope is precisely the same with that 
of the preceding essay ;—to show, that sublimity, like beauty, is 
not the name of any one mysterious quality, but of very many 
allied or analogous qualities ; and that its primitive and original 
application was to physical Elevation or Height. The first of 
these objects, however, is very imperfectly discussed, and very 
sparingly illustrated ; while a great deal too much pains is taken, 
and not very successfully taken, to establish the last proposition. 
So keenly, indeed, does Mr Stewart pursue the thin and fleeting 
analogies by which he conceives that the idea of physical elevation 
may be associated with almost every object which we term sublime, 
that he sometimes appears almost to stand in need of the inesti- 
mable admonitions which he has himself bestowed upon Mr ‘Tooke, 
in an earlier part of the volume; and to require to be reminded 
of the fallacies into which those who philosophize by the aid of 
etymology are almost certain to be betrayed. When he tells us, 
for example, that the Aigher mathematics are so called, partly be- 
cause their chief application is to physical astronomy, which treats 
of objects high up in the air,—or that the sublime effect of great 
horizontal extent ‘ arises entirely from the natural association be- 
tween elevated position and a large prospect of the earth’s sur- 
face,’—or that a considerable part of the sublimity of the ocean 
proceeds from our conception of ¢ its immeasurable depth, or, in o- 
ther wotds, the immeasurable elevation of its surface above its 
bottom, ’—we confess that we not only feel inclined to withhold 
our assent, but to wonder a little at the eagerness which has giv- 
en rise to conclusions 80 strained and paradoxical. Tous, we will 
scknowledge, the impression of Ferce or Power has always ap- 
peared to be thé radical ingredient of Sublimity,—though we are 
quite 
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uite ready to admit, that the word may have been extended, 
though in a far less degree than that of Beauty, to, many other 
analogous impressions. It is the more suprising, too, that Mr 
Stewart should have thought it worth while to insist so long upon 
the continual predominance of the idea of physical elevation, as 
he distinctly warns his readers, in the close, as well as in the be- 
ginning of the essay, that ‘ his aim is uot to investigate /he prin- 
* ciple on which the various elements of sublimity give pleasure 
* to the mind, but only to trace the association by which the com- 
© mon name of sublimity has been applied to them all; ’—an end 
which, we think, would have been much more happily accom- 
plished, by pointing out some of the secondary and ulterior rela- 
tions which connect the various sorts of sublimity with each o- 
ther, than by a vain attempt to trace each back, by a separate 
route, to the primitive impression of elevation. ‘The greater part 
of this paper, however, is very beautifully written; and it con- 
tains many fine specimens, both of extreme ingenuity and of 
sensitive and correct taste. 

The Third Essay, and perhaps the most original and important 
of the whole, is on the subject of Taste. The leading idea here 
is, that the power which is so named, consists entirely in an ac- 
curate knowledge of the true sources of the pleasures derived 
from the contemplation of beauty or sublimity; and that it is al- 
together an acquired faculty, gradually matured and brought to 
perfection by the repeated exercise of judgment and observation. 
There must, indeed, be a certain degree of natural sensibility to 
that class of pleasures, sufficient at least to hold out a motive for 
the cultivation of those habits of discrimination, in which taste 
is here supposed to consist ; but the power itself is'a power of 
rapid and correct judgment as to matter of fact; and is very nearly 
akin, in its general nature, as well as in the process of its forma- 
tion, to our acquired knowledge of the causes of phenomena 
merely physical. 

Nature presents nothing but complicated appearances ; nor is 
it possible, without diligent observation and experiment, to as- 
certain, in any case, what are the constant, and what the acci- 
dental concomitants of any particular phenomenon. By such 
observation and experiment, however, we know that this may be 
ascertained ; and our whole knowledge of the physical causes of 
the various appearances of nature, is founded on such an exam- 
ination. In the very same manner, nature presents those objects 

_which give pleasure as beautiful or sublime, in combination with 
circumstances or concomitants that are either disagreeable or in- 
different ; and it is only by experiment and observation that we 
are at last able to discriminate the qualities and appearances that 
really occasion our pleasure. This power of discrimination con- 

stitutes 
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stitutes the faculty of Taste ; and the Essay before us is employ- 
ed in tracing out the gradual process by which it is acquired and 
improved. 

That the justness or accuracy of taste does not depend upon 

the degree of natural sensibility to beauty, is made out from va- 
rious considerations ; but chiefly from the delusive effects of 
the sort of rapture or enthusizsm with which persons of this 
character are apt to regard every thing which contains great 
excellence, and from the far deeper hold which accidental or 
casual associations ere apt to take of such inflammable ima- 
ginations. ‘ And thus it happens,’ observes Mr Stewart, ¢ that, 
* to.a mind tremblingly alive to impressions of beauty, a charm 
is communicated to whatever aecessoties or appendages hap- 
pen to invest any object of its admiration; accessories which 
are likely to leave a far less permanent trace in the memory of 
a more indifferent ‘spectator. ‘The consequence will be, that, 
in a person of the former temper, the cultivation of a correct 
taste will be a much more difficult task than in one of the lat- 
ter; and 2 proportionally greater attention will be requisite, on 
the part of his instructors, to confine his habitual studies to the 
most faultless mode's.’ p. 473, 474. 
From what we have already said on the subject of Beauty, it 
will be easily understood, that the objects that are naturally pleas- 
ing to our ergans of sense, form a much smaller part of the pro- 
per objects of taste, than those which delight us in consequence 
of certain associations. With regard to this last class, however, 
it is of importance to remark, that some acquire this power of 
pleasing, in consequence of associations that age Universal and 
common to the whole human race, while others are indebted for 
it to associations of a more particular and arbitrary nature. These 
last, Mr Stewart distinguishes into three orders. 4. Classical asso- 
ciations ; 2. Local or natural associations; and, 3dly, and chiefly, 
personal or individual associations. 

* Such as those which arise from the accidental style of natural 
beauty in the spot where we have passed our childhood and early 
youth ; from the peculiarities in the features of those whom we have 
loved ; and other circumstances connected with our own imdividual 
feelings. Of these it is necessary that evety man, who aspires to 
please or to instruct others, should divest himself to the utmost of 
his power ; or, at least, that he should guard against their unddé 
aicendant over his mind, when he exercises either his imagination or 
his taste, in works addressed to the public.’ p. 467-8. 

Corresponding to this distinction of Universal and of Arbitrarg’: 
Beauty, Mr Stewart has observed, with that delicate and unes- 
ring sagacity which seems to be the great characteristic of the 


work before us, that there are two obvious modifications of vor: 
¢ The 
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* The one enables a writer or an artist to rise superior to the times 
in which he lives, and emboldens him to trust his reputation to the 
suffrages of the human race, and of the ages which are yet to come. 
The other is the foundation of that humbler, though more profitable 
sagacity, which teaches the possessor how to suit his manufactures 
to the market; to judge, beforehand, of the reception which any 
new production is to meet with, and to regulatehis exertions accord- 
ingly. Its proper sphere is such a capital as London or Paris. It 
is there that the judges are to be found, from whose decision it ac- 
knowledges no appeal; and it is in such a situation alone, that it 
can be cultivated with advantage. 

‘ The groundwork of this last species of taste (if it deserves the 
name) is a certain facility of association, acquired by early and con- 
stant intercourse with society ; more particularly, with those classes 
of society who are looked up to as supreme legislators in matters of 
fashion ; a habit of mind, the tendency of which is to render the sense 
of the Beautiful (as well as the sense of what is right and wrong) 
easily susceptible of modification from the contagion of example, 
It is a habit by no means inconsistent with a certain degree of origi- 
nal sensibility ; nay, it requires, perhaps, some original sensibility 
as its basis: but this sensibility, in consequence of the babit which 
it has itself contributed to establish, soon becomes transient and use- 
less ; losing all connexion with reason and the moral principles, and 
alive only to such impressions as fashion recognizes and sanctions. 
The other species of taste, founded on the study of Universal Beauty 
{and which, for the sake of distinction, I shall call Philosophical Taste), 
implies a sensibility, deep and permanent, to those objects of affec- 
tion, admiration and reverence, which interested the youthful heart, 
while yet a stranger to the opinions and ways of the world. Its 
most distinguishing characteristics, accordingly, are strong domestic 
and local attachments, accompanied with that enthusiastic love of 
nature, simplicity and truth, which, in every department, both of 
art and of science, is the best and surest presage of genius. It is 
this sensibility that gives rise to the habits of attentive observation 
by which such a taste can alone be formed ; and it is this also that, 
binding and perpetuating the associations which such a taste sup- 
poses, fortifies-the mind against the fleeting caprices which the vo- 
taries of fashion watch and obey.’ p. 469-—471. 

From this masterly exposition of the true nature of Taste, it is 
perfectly easy to understand how it may be possessed, or appear 
to be possessed,-in very considerable perfection, by individuals 
Pho have but a very faint perception of beauty,—and how men 
should often be able to point out faults with accuracy, who ap- 

ear to derive no pleasure from the consideration of excellence. 
fn such minds, there is great reason to suppose, that the rules by 
which they judge, are not the natural growth of their own judg- 
ment and experience, but have been derived, by study and imi- 
$ tation, 
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tation, from those by whom they have beva successively invente 
ed. By f far the greater pa t of men are satisfied with the current 
and traditi ionar y taste of the age der which they live; ane such of 
them : 1s wisi: for the glory of connoisseurs, very commonly obtain 


: siliiieals . 4 »} nal-men tae. eben ' 
t at no preat cost than the study o } chnical rules. and mae 


{ ey can 
j j nire a relish 
for beauty in a mind in¢ensible to it before, they may yet point 
out many cf the faulis which an artist ought to avoid, and catia 
these critics how to censure, who are incapable of being taught 
how t» admire. ‘They may even communicate to such a critic, 
some degree of that secondary pleasure which was formerly men- 
tioned 2s peculiar to taste; the pleasure of remarking the coin- 
cidence between the execution of an artist, and the established rules 
of his art; or, if he should himself aspire to be an artist, they may 
enable him to produce what will not much offend, if it should fail 
to please. What is commonly called /astidiousness of taste, is an 
affectation chiefly observable in persons of this description ; ; being 
the natural effect of habits of common-place criticism on ‘an eye 
blind to the perception of the beautiful.’ p. 480. 
Where tate is native and eens however cultivated by 
ftudy and obfervation, Mr Stewart is of opinion, that it wall al- 
ways be more ftrongly difpofed to the enjoyment of beauties, than 
to the detection of blemif thes. ¢ That it will feize eagerly on avery 
* touch of genius with the fympathy of kindred affe€tion 3, and, 
© in the fecret confcioufnefs of a congenial in r{piration, fhares, in 
fome meafure, the triumph of the artift. The faults which 
have efcaped him, it views with the partiality of friend thip 5 
and willingly abandons the cenforial office to thofe who exult 
in the errors of fuperior miuds as their appropriate and eafy 
prey.’ p. 485. 
An idolatrous devotion to particular models—and, above all, 
the finilter, though often unfufpe&ted influences of literary jealoufy, 
palitical or perfonal hoftility, frequently blind and miflead the 
‘des cifions of the moit coniummate judges.  * It is only,’ as Mr 
Stewart has well remarked, § when the mind is perfectly ferene, 
“that decifions of this delicate faculty can be implicitly relied 
© on. In thefe niceft of all operations of the intelle¢ét, where the 
‘ grounds of judgment are often fo fhadowy and complica ated, 
* the latent fources of error are numberlets; and to guard againk 
© them, it is neceflary that no ci rcumitance, however trifling, 
© fhould occur, either to difcompofe the feclings, or to miflead the 
‘ underftanding. > (p.4gt.) He exemp!ites this in the general ma- 
hig 


nant caft of Johnfon’s criticifms in his Lives of the Poets; and 
adds this other more ftriking and lef notozious inftance—“ Thom- 
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‘fon has lately publifhed a poem called the Caftle of Indolence, 
“. in which there are fome good ftanzas.” Who could have ex- 
* peQted this fentence from the pen of Gray ? || In an ordinary 
“ critic, poflefled of one hundredth part of his fenfibility and 
© tale, fuch total indifference to the beauties of this exquifite per- 
* formance would be utterly impoflible. ’ 

After enlarging a little further on this humiliating caufe of falfe 
judgment, Mr Stewart thinks it neceffary to make an apology for 
thole ineflimable obfervations, as * pointing at fome fources of falle 
* tafte, overlooked in our common fyftems of criticifm ; and which, 
‘ however compatible with many of the rareft and moft precious 
gifts of the underftanding, are inconfiftent with that unclouded 
reafon, that unperverted fenfibility, and that unconquerable can- 
dour, which mark a comprehenfive, an upright, and an elevated 
mind.’ (p. 494.) And clofes his generous and high minded re- 
monftrance with this powerful appeal— 

‘ Why do not men of superior talents, if they should not always 
aspire to the praise of a candour so heroic, strive at least, for the 
honour of the arts which they love, to conceal their ignoble jealou- 
sies from the malignity of those, whom incapacity and mortified 
pride have leagued together, as the covenanted foes of worth and 
genius? What a triumph has been furnished to the writers who 
delight in levelling all the proud distinctions of Humanity ; and* 
what a stain has been left on some of the fairest pages of our liter- 
ary history, by the irritable passions and petty hostilities of Pope 
and of Addison!’ p. 495. 

The concluding Effay is ‘ on the cultivation of certain intel- 
© lectual habits connected with the elements of tafte;’ and need 
not detain us long, after the ample furvey we have already taken 
of the fubje&ts by which it is fuggefted. The main obje&@ of 
the author is to recommend to the attention of all perfons who 
have leifure for fuch purfuits, the pleafures that may be derived 
from a diligent cultivation of thofe habits of mind by which the 
principles of tafte are gradually developed or improved; and to 
point out the means by which this may be fuccefsfully accom- 
plithed, even in the cafe of thofe whofe days have been hitherto 
éngrofied with cares or ftudies of a very different defcription. 
Without fome degree of tafte for the beauties of nature, our in- 
telle€tual frame is incomplete and mutilated ; and this tafte, when 
once acquired, leads, by an eafy tranfition, to all the other plea- 
fures of which the imagination is the organ or foundation. The 
culture of the imagination, therefore, becomes a moft important 
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{| Mr Stewart might have found a ftill ftronger example of portentous misjudgment 
in the letters of the celebrated Waller; who fpeaks thus of the firft appearance of 
Paradife Lo(t.—t The old blind {choolmafter, John Milton, hath publithed a tedious 
* poem on the fall of Man—if its length be not confidered as merit, it has no other! 
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part of that wife and generous education that looks to the whole 
future happinefs of its objects. But it is not to the young only 
that thefe invaluable leffons may be effe€tually addrefled: and 
though we cannot afford room to lay before our readers any view 
of the culture by which Mr Stewart thinks that this later fpring 
e foul may be fuccefsfully brought on, we thall clofe our 
ads with the follo »wing animated pilure of the delights 
oh ch it is calculated to beftow—over the whole of which, the 
cultivated fancy and affeétionate earneftnefs of the author ‘have 
enabled him to throw fo warm and captivating a colouring. 

‘ Nor is it to the young alone, that I would confine these ob- 
servations. Instances have frequently occurred of individuals, in 
whom the Power of Imagination has, at a more advanced period 
of life, been found: susceptible of culture to a wonderful degree. | In 
such men, what an accession is gained to their most refined plea- 

ires ! What e enchantments are added to their most ordinary per- 
ceptions! .The mind, awakening, as if from a trance, to a new ex- 
istence, becomes habituated to the. most interesting aspects of life 
and of nature; the intellectual eye is “ purged of its film ;”? and 
things the most familiar and unnoticed, disclose charms invisible be- 
fore. ‘The same objects and events which were lately beheld with 
ipaemepenct, occupy now all the powers and capacities of the soul; 

the contrast between the present and the past, serving only to en- 

hance and to endear so unlooked-for an acquisition. What Gray has 
so finely said of the pleasures of vicissitude, conveys but a faint image 
of what is experienced by the man, who, after having lost, in vulgar 
occupations and vulgar amusements, his earliest and most precious 
years, is thus introduced at last to a new heaven and a new earth. 

«© The meanest flowret of the vale, 

“ The simplest note that swells the gale, 

‘ The common sun, the air, the skies, . 

“ To him are op’ning Paradise. ” 

‘- The effects of foreign travel have been often remarked, not only 

n rousing the curiosity “of the traveller while abroad, but in ¢orrect- 
sai after his return, whatever habits of inattention he had contracted 
to the institutions and manners among which he was bred. It is in 
a way somewhat analogous, that our occasional excursions into the 
regions of imagination, increase our interest in those familiar reali- 
ties from which the stores of imagination are borrowed. We learn 
iusensibly to view nature with the eye of the painter and of the poet, 
and to seize those “ happy attitudes of things”? which their taste 
at first selected ; while, enriched with the accumulations of ages, and 
with * the spoils of time, ” we unconsciously combine with what 
we sec, all that we know, and all that we feel; and sublime the or- 
ganical beautics of the material world, by blending with them the 
inexhaustible delights of the heart and of the fancy.’ p. 508, 510. 

The remainder of the Esgay consists chiefly in observations on 
the important part which reason has to perform in epee and 
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exalting the pleasures of imagination; and in combating the vul 
gar opinion, that those pleasures, and the powers from which 
they are derived, are to be found in the greatest perfection, either 
in early youth, or in rude and barbarous periods of society. Vor 
the details of these speculations, and of all the curious and miscel- 
laneous information that is to be derived from the notes at id illus. 
trations, we must now, however, refer the reader to the work itseif. 
Our general opinion of the merit of this volume, may be g::- 
thered from the length of the examination which we have a 
induced to bestow upon it. We regard it, indeed, as one of th 
most unequivocal productions of a powerful and an accomplis! hed 
mind, that has ever fallen under our survey ; and one, also, of 
those fortunate productions, which cannot be studied or admired 
without benefit both to the taste and the understanding. ‘There 
are faults, however, in the execution, which it is our duty to 
point out. The style is too solemn and diffuse for the title of 
Essays ;—and there is rather too much apology, though very 
gracefully delivered, and too much reference to the books whic! 
the author has written, and the books he proposes to write. A 
more radical fault, perhaps, is the want of continuity and con- 
ciseness in the statement of the argument. The whole of the 
author’s design, and the grounds of it, are no where opencd up 
at once; and when the curiosity and interest of the reader is 
raised to the highest pitch, by his visible approach to the mosc 
important part of the discussion, he is suddenly mortified wis) 
an intimation, that that part is postponed to another chapter, or 
even to a future publication. ‘The style, our readers will easily 
see from the extracts we have given, is beautiful and flowing ;-—- 
though, perhaps, rather more remote from vivacity, or familiari- 
ty, than is suitable to the taste of this irreverent generation. We 
had noted some phrases that appeared to us to be ungraceful or 
inaccurate ; but have mislaid our references ; and can only now 
remeMber, that we were hurt at the word ‘ sphericity ;’ and 
dissatisfied with the phrase, of the mind ‘ being ascertained of’ 
certain facts or phenomena. 


Art. X. AIZXYAOY MPOMHOETE AEZMOQTHE, MAschyli Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. Ad Fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas 

¢ Glossarium adjecit, Carolus Jacobus Blomfield A. B. Collegii 

SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses Socius. Cantabricic, 
Lypis ac Sumptibus Academicis excudit J. Smith mnccex. 
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qs our twenty-ni inth and thirtieth Numbers, we have given | some 
account of that part of Mr Butler’s elaborate edition of Ais- 
O32 chylusy 
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chylus, which contains the Prometheus and the Suppliants. We 
Jearn, with pleasure, that another portion of that valuable work 
is upon the eve of publication ; to which we shall probably de- 
vote a share of our attention, as soon as it is dismissed from the 
hands of the printer. In the mean time, it is not without con- 
cern that we observe, that Mr Butler is by no means satisfied 
with that mixture of approbation and censure which pervades our 

animadversions on his labours. Our concern, indeed, on this oc- 
casion, is not accompanied by much surprize, as we have gene- 
rally found that the expectations of authors far surpass the most 
unqualified applause which conscientious reviewers can bestow. 
Tn order to vindicate himself from our strictures, Mr Butler has: 
adopted the ancient and authorized method of writing a pamph- 
let, the title of which begins with the following words—A Let- 
ter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, A. B., ome of the junior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In this epistle, the attentive perusal 
of which we earnestly recommend to all the admirers of Greek 
eriticism and English wit, Mr Butler very artfully insinuates, 
that notwithstanding the constant use of the plural number, the 
obnoxious articles are not really the joint composition of all the 
writers of the Edinburgh Review, but that they are written ex- 
clusively by the above mentioned Mr Blomfield ; and that no me- 
taphysician or political economist whatsoever is responsible for 
any of the sentiments which they contain. 

We presume that our readers are well aware, that we should 
act in a mode perfectly inconsistent with the mysteries of our 
profession, if we entered into any explanation as to the manner 
in which our review of Mr Butler’s work was composed, or the 
persons who assisted in the composition. [It is with considerable 
reluctance that we speak even hypothetically-upon a question 
which we wish to involve in the most prefound secrecy. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with observing, that if Mr 
Butler’s suspicions are well founded, the ippetlation of the 
est of critics 1s no less due to Mr Blomfield than to the Rev. Luke 
Milbourn, whose remarks upon Dryden’s translation of Vv gil 
were accompanied by a specimen of a rival translation executed 
by himself. * 

The rivalry which may be supposed to exist between the Pro- 
metheus of Mr Butler and that of Mr Blomfield, does not arise 
from any remarkable resemblance, either in the plan or the exe- 
cution of the two works. Mr Butler’s edition contains the cor- 
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* See Pope’s note on the Dunciad, book ii. v. $49. Perhaps 
recent instance of a similar nature may occur to the attentive reade 


ers of the Edinburgh Review. 
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rupt text of Stanley; three distinct sets of Scholia ; a Latin ver- 
sion; the commentary of Stanley ; a very ample selection of va- 
rious readings, and critical remarks on the text; and, lastlv, an 
equalty ample selection of explanatory notes. ‘The quantity of 
matter comprized in these various articles is so great, that Mr 
Butler’s edition of the Prometheus occupies nearly two thirds of 
a considerable volume in quarto. Mr Biomfieid’s edition, which 
is a pamphlet of moderate dimensions, contains a Greek text, 
exceedingly different from that of Stanley, under which are ex 
hibited the most important various readings, interspersed with 
occasional observations, chiefly relating to points of verbal criti. 
cism. An explanatory glossary is added at the end of the vo- 
lume. We shall endeavour to give our readers an account of the 
manner in which Mr Blomfield has executed each of the three 
departments of his work. 

In our account of Mr Butler’s edition, we lamented that he 
was compelled, by the stern decree of the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity press, to adhere strictly to the text of Stanley; which, in 

act, is no other than the text of Henry Stephens, with a few 
alterations and improvements by Canter, and by Stanley himself. 
We are apprehensive, that although Mr Butler’s edition is, on 
the whole, the best which has yet appeared, the adoption of sg 
depraved a text will for ever prevent it from being useful in any 
ot a way than as a buok of reference. At the same time, we 
are rather inclined to believe, that critical scholars will consult it 
with more advantage in its present state, than they would have 
done if the editor had been permitted to employ his own judg- 
ment in the formation of his text. It is with the edition of Stan- 
ley, or with that of Pauw which is reprinted from it, with no 
intentional alterations of the text, that manuscripts have been 
most usually compared. So far, therefore, as any inference can 
be drawn from the silence of the collator, we are justified in sup- 

»sing, that, in those passages which he passes over without no- 
tice, the readings of the manuscript agree with the text of Stan- 
ley. In consequence of this circumstance, an editor cf /Eschy- 
lus, who makes use of former collations, which all editors who 
attend to various om ings are compelled to do, will find that the 
greatest care and vig'lance will not prevent him from frequently 
misteading his readers s, and sometimes himself, unless ‘ty either 
adopts the text of Stanley, or exhibits it distinctly in his notes, 
| with which his various readings are to be com- 
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pared. ‘Che truth of this observation will perhaps be rendered 
more conspicuous by an exa nple. In the 235th verse of the play 
before Us, Mr Blomfield has printed &egueduay, in his text, with 
the following note‘ srvedpx, Fob.’ ‘The cbvious interpreta- 
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tion of these words is, that both manuscripts and editions, for 
the most part, read tsguedux; and the other reading depends prin- 
cipally upon the authority of the edition of Robortellus. The 
fact, however, is otherwise. The editions of Stephanus and 
Stanley agree with that ef Robortellus ; and we have little doubt 
that a great majority of the manuscripts concur in the same lec- 
tion. It is from the circumstance of Stanley’s having tavedun, 
that the collators are silent as to that reading, and specify those 
manuscripts alone which have é&seuedem, We observe, for in- 
stance, that Vauvilliers gives i&égvedum as the reading of two of 
the five manuscripts of the Prometheus, the collation of which 
he has published in the first and fourth volumes of the Notices des 
Manuscrits dela Bibliotheque du Roi. As he does not state the 
reading of the remaining ‘three, we may fairly conclude that they 
min eesrvagiyeny 5 especially as Vauvilliers has extracted, out of 
of the five m anuscrip tt, a varion is reading of another word 
We will add Mr Butler’s note on this passage, 
ay the reader into no error from which Mr But- 
elf exempt. 6 EZEAYZAMHN.  ‘Eksguoduny Ask. A. C. 
Ia Ask. B. queque Giguodum, sed ibi renee 

hent etlam A Lum. Cant. Giac. Brutck. Schutz. 

ULES ONGUI et ornatius judi cat quan ee Avoeipen iY. 
inces of this confusion m ight perhaps be collected 
; Blomfield’s notes; but they are amply compensated 
cause which occasions them—the adoption of a purer 
he Prony ethe: ts than has hitherto been an to the 
As the foundation of his own text, he has judiciously 
t of the Glasgow edition in octavo, ar ich is well 
wn to have been printed from a copy of the edition of Pauw, 
rrected for that purpose by the late Professor Porson. In this 
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\lr Porson has removed an infinite quantity of the rub- 


d by former editors, and has added 

» labours of the future editor and the studies of the 
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time and attention to it and is susceptible of very 
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terials Mr Blomfield has availed himself with judgment and suc- 
cess, and has rendered no small service to the text of the Prome- 
theus. 

Mr Blomfield’s manuscript authorities are numerous and consi- 
derable. In the catalogue subjoined to his preface, thirty copies 
are enumerated, which have been collated at different times, by 
different persons, and with very different degrees of accuracy. 
Several of these manuscripts have never been used by any former 
editor. No notice is taken by Mr Butler, in particular, of the 
first seven, the seventeenth, nineteenth, twenty-first and twenty- 
second. We conceive, however, that the actual difference in the 
number of manuscripts used by each of these two editors is not 
very considerable ; and that seven or eight of the names in Mr 
Biomfield’s list might be expunged, without any diminution of 
the real number of his copies. We will detail our sentiments on 
this subject in a note, in which we will insert Mr Blomfield’s ca- 


talogue in his own words. + 
Is 





“ler” ceiceviyy roel mavidueroy Avobgooy avd Aaiuwy yee oo wu Msrargomos ix 
ézets She Chorus answers: “How ros xal meovddueroy Aaowaly 6 ceBilar, 
“Adirumd rt Bdeny &c. Upon these lines the Scholiast comments as 
follows : Tie) bghvoy was Avav mavodueror, weBilav Kad ciBalwy Te Anorabij, 
&e. It seems probable, that the word Aa existed in the copy of 
which the Scholiast made use; from which observation, we believe 
that the true reading of the passage may be deduced. We read: 
“How vos wai Atay Anowads cshilav, “Arirurd ve Bien. ‘The word mavddu 
roy appears to have been inserted from the preceding words of Xerx 
and the ts after Awowatj does not appear in the three first editions. 
Katt Asc, it may be observed, is frequently used for Asay. Compare 
the Prometheus of /Eschylus, v. 1030; the Hecuba of Euripides, 
v. 1286; the Medea, v. 526; and the Knights of Aristophanes, 
v. 1231. With regard to the metre of the passage under considera- 
tion, the corresponding lines are commonly read as follows, but some- 
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what differently divided : HeorPboyycy vos vorrev, Tay naxoDdrioa Rony, 
Kcex omearsroy idv, &e. It is evident that the middle lines, ray xenoda Tim 
de Body and Aucralh cs6iCar, do not exactly tally. Perhaps we ought 
to read, Awowdten +e c#2uv, which emendation we have drawn from 
the Zentamen of Dr Burney. But we are inclined to believe that the 
poet wrote, vay xaenoDarie uv, and, Aaonalis c:Sar. The il-sounding oe 
is an interjection w 
122. 570. 574. 579. 583. The verse is dochmiac. 

+ 1,2. Codices Regii Parisienses apud Brunckium.—3, 4, 6, 6,'7. Co- 
dices Regit Parisienses a Vauvillerio collat?.—8, 9,10, 11. Codices Re- 
theca Academiae Cantabri- 





ch occurs several times in this play: see v. 116. 
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Tt is always desirable, and not unfrequen tly practicable, to iden- 
tify the manuscripts used by the early. editors, with those which 
are 











olin in Bibliotheca Colbertina, quorum collationcm habuit Needhamus. 
Subsequently to the time when Needham’s collation of the six pre- 
ceding copies was made, the manuscripts of the Colbert library were 
purchased for the Royal library ; in the printed catalogue of which, 
the Colbert manuscripts are arranged promiscuously with the rest, 
but may be distinguished from them by the word Colbertinus, which 
is regularly inserted in the description. When the catalogue was 
made, the Royal library contained nine manuscripts of the Prome- 
theus ; three of which, numbered 2785, 2789 and 2884, had for- 
merly belonged to the Colbert library. The remaining six are num- 
bered 2782 A, 2786, 2787, 2788, 2790 and 2886. Both Brunck 
and Vauvilliers have stated the numbers of the seven copies collated 
by them. In the order in which they are placed in Mr Blomfield’s 
list, they correspond with 2884, 2787, 2789, 2790, 2782 A, 2788 
and 2785 in the catalogue of the Royal manuscripts. As the cata- 
logue contains only two copies of the Prometheus, besides the seven 
just enumerated, it is evident that at least four of the six collated 
by or for Needham are among the number of those since collated by 
Brunck and Vauvilliers ; and that three out of the whole nine were 
not used by Needham or his collator. The following reasons induce 
us to believe, that those three copies are the same which are num- 
bered 2782 A, 2789 and 2790. The first is stated to have arrived 
from Constantinople too late to find its regular place in the catalogue, 
and is accordingly inserted in the appendix. The second is a Col- 
bertine copy ; and its readings, as published by Vauvilliers, do not 
agree with those of either of Needham’s Colbertine manu: cripts. 
The third contains the Prometheus alone; whereas all Needham’s 
manuscripts contain also the two following tragedies, as they are 
commonly arranged. That Needham’s fourth copy is the same as 
that numbered 2886 in the printed catalogue, is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the circumstance of their both containing the Suppliants, 
which play occurs in no other of the Royal manuscripts. From 
these considerations, and from a comparison of readings, we deduce, 
that Needham’s six manuscripts are respectively the same as those 
numbered 2786, 2787, 2788, 2886, 2785 and 2884 in the Royal li- 
brary. We have no doubt that our statement is correct as to the 
four last numbers ; but we are not without suspicion that the two 
first numbers ought to be interchanged. ‘The question might pro- 
bably be decided by an examination of Brunck’s edition of the Pro- 
metheus, which book we are not at present able to procure. We 1C- 
turn to Mr Blomfield’s list.—14, 15. Codices chartacei, guos ex monte 
Atho emerat Ricardus Mead, Medicus celeberrimus. Hos olim ab As- 
kerio, et postea a Butlero collatos, ipse quogiue in Bibli: de Academiae 


nostrae inspexi.—16. Codex Mediceus Florentiae adservaius, et velis- 
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are still preserved in the various libraries of Europe. Where this 
knowledge cannot be obtained, the critic incurs continual danger 


of 


tate insignis; cujus collationem fecit, et Needhamo transmisit A. M. 
Salvinus.—17. Codex Philelphi; hujus lectiones margini exemplaris edt- 
tionis Stanleianae adnotantur, cujus usum mihi humanissime concesstt 
Vir supra meum praeconium longe posiius, litcrarum dum visit amantis- 
simus, Gulielmus Windham. Videtur esse vel Codex ipse Mediceus, ve 
cjus transcriptum; lectiones enim semper fere coincidunt ; ideogue illum 
prout Mcdiceum citavi. Semel tamen atque iterum variationes praebet, 
quas litera ® designavi.—18. Codex Arundclianus, a Stanleio collatus. 
Pleniorem collationem intcr Porsoni schedas deprehendi.—19. Codex 
Seldenianus, cujus collationem mecum humanissime communicavit Thomas 
Gaisford A. M. qui in netis ad Hephaestionem p. 242 editionis suae 
doctissimae, codicis descriplionem dedit. Haec collatio nan ante ad ma- 
nus venit, quam fabulae pars prima typis commissa fuerat. From his 
note on v. 411, Mr Blomfield appears to suspect that the two pre- 
cedi ing numbers refer to the same manuscript. In this opinion we 
entirely concur. Stanley’s account of the two copies which he ccl- 
lated, is as follows. Adhaec, Tragoedias priores cum duobus Codd. 
MSS. contulimus, quorum unus inter xsexre Barociana in [ Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana conservatus; alterum e Bibliotheca] Arundeliana commun- 
cavit magnus noster Seldenus. To give young critics an instance os 
the necessity of recurring to originals, whenever it is practicable, w 
are induced to mention, “th: it, in the reimpression of Stanley’s pre- 
face which is prefixed to Pauw’s edition, the printer, apparently mis- 
led by the repeti tion of the word Bibliotheca, has destroyed the mean- 
ing of the preceding sentence, by omitting the words which we have 
enclosed between brac kets. We are not able to gain any direct in- 
formation as to the mode by which the Arundel manuscript of JEs- 
chylus became the property of Selden. It is not improbable, that 
Henry Frederick, Larl of Arundel, might present part of his mza- 
nuscripts to Selden, by whose vigilance both the library at Aruncel- 
house, and the royal library at St James’s, had been preserved froma 
dispersion during the civil war. In consequence of this donation, or 
from some other cause, the manuscript in question is now deposited 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford, instead of the library of the Royal 
Society in Somerset-y place.—20. Codex Osoniensis, a Stanleio collatus. 
—21. Codex Baroccianus num. 231 hujus quogue co lationem praclue- 
yunt Porsoni schedac. As there is on ly one Baroccian manuscript of 
ZEschylus, it is evident that these two numbers designate the same 
copy. We presume that Mr Butler will not forget to notice, in his 
* general Preface,’ the great resemblance which "subsists between the 
Baroccian manuscript and his own Venctus primus. See particularly 
v. 182, 618, 627, 809, 870, 874, 902. Perhaps one of these copics 
4s a transcript of the other. We also observe, that they are very 
nearly 
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of attributing double or triple authority to the same copy, by 
citing it under two or three different names. ‘The investigation, 
indeed, is attended by much difliculty, in consequence of the 
carelessness or bad faith of the editors, who commonly exaggerate 
both the number and the value of their manuscript authorities. A 
single incorrect and recent copy, is sometimes styled mira, fidei et 
vetustatis exemplaria ; and a printed edition is frequently quoted 
under the name of alii libri, nonnulli codices, &c. It is in con- 
sequence of not understanding this phraseology, which was once 
the common language of the profession, that the modern editors 
of Sophocles gravely appeal to the manuscripts of that poet, col- 
lated by Henry Stephens. We certainly impute no intentional 
fraud to that learned printer ; but we are not the less convinced, 
that no grounds exist for supposing that he ever examined any 
copy of Sophocles, either written or printed, except the edition 
of Turnebus. Turnebus himself has printed a number of various 
readings at the end of his edition of 2 schylus, with the follow- 
ing tit Te : Tad adarws eieelivre fy siciv arrive das, Misled by the am- 
biguity of the expression, subsequent editors not unfrequently 
quote these various readings by the name of A/SS. apud Turne- 
dum; and we observe, that both Mr Butler and Mr Blomfield 
have inadvertently committed the same error. * Turnebus, how- 


ever, did not mean to deceive his successors, as he expressly ad- 
mits in his Greek dedication to the celebrated Michel de l’Hopi- 
tal, afterwards Chancellor of France, thet he had derived no as- 
sistance from manuscripts, with the exception of a single copy 

of 


nearly related to the Wolfenbiittel manuscript, and, what is of more 
importance to the critic, to the miserable copy from. which Aldus 
printed the Prometheus.—22. Emerici Bigoti codex; cujus varietates 
secum communicatas habuerat Musgravius, e cujus libro descripsit Por- 
sonus. ‘The manuscripts which belonged to Emeri Bigot were pur- 
chased, after his death, by the Abbé de Louvois for the Royal libra- 
ry. Of the nine copies of the Prometheus above enumerated, that 
which is numbered 2786 bears, in the catalogue, the name of Telle- 
vianus, and, from that cite umstance, appe ars to be the same as that 
pure! hased by the A bi »é de Louvois, whose surname was Le Tellier. 
This observation, if it be correct, will identify Mr Blomfield’s twen- 
ty-second copy with his eighth or ninth.—23, 24. Mosquenses duo 
apud Schuizium.—25. Codex Vitebergensis a Zeunio collatus.—‘ 
27. Linsienses duo a) nud Butlerum.—28. Codex Guelferbyta ius, apud 
Schutzium.—29, 30. Vencti duo apud Butlerum. We will not antict- 
pate Mr Butler’s general Preface, by making any observations on the 
cight copies last enumerat d, 

t mr 1° 
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of the three first plays, the property of the President de Ranco- 
net. + Whoever will undertake the task of attentively comparing 
the text and appendix of Turnebus, with the readings of the third 
copy in Mr Blomfield’s list, as published by Vauvilliers, will 
‘soon be convinced, that that copy is the identical codex Lanconeti 
which was used by Turnebus. It must be observed, that among 
his aArws sigstivra, he has inserted some of the Aldine readings, 
which he has rejected from the text, and some of his own con- 
jectures, which he has not thought proper to admit into it. { 

After all, however, as we stated on a former occasion, the ac 
cumulation of manuscripts does not contribute, in so great a de- 
gree as might be supposed, to the amendment of our author's 
text. All the manuscripts of A'%schylus which have yet been ex- 
amined, are transcribed, mediately or immediately, from the same 
copy, which appears to have survived alone the general wreck of 
antient literature. The concurrence, therefore, of fifty or five 
hundred manuscripts of A'schylus in the same lection, implies no 
more than that, i in the ninth or tenth century, such a reading was 
discovered in a single manuscript. If that manuscript now ex- 
isted, and could be verified, perhaps its numerous progeny might 
all be safely disposed of to the makers of sky-rockets, aiter the 
example of the biblical manuscri ipts of the University of Alcala. §, 

Or 

+ Ranconet, who was a President of the Parliament of Paris, and 
one of the most accomplished scholars of that learned age, incurred 
the formidable resentment of the Cardinal of Lorraine, by oppo sing 
some violent measures which the Cardinal recommended for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy. ‘The President de Ranconet was afterwards fe- 
duced to the neces: sity of exerci sing the occupation of corrector of 
the press; and at last died of a broken heart, in prison. The Car- 
dinal of Lorraine is said to have held fourteen of the richest bishop- 
rics in France at once. 

As the Nolices des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Rot do not 
frequently occur in the libraries of private scholars, we subjoin a 
few rea dings, which, to the best of our knowledge, are not found in 
any manuscrij pt, except the Codex Regius, 2739, which we conjec- 
ture to have belonged to the Preside nt de Ranconet. These read- 
ings, the greater part of wh ich is erroneous, are all inserted in the 
Appe dix | of Turnel gus, with the e xecption of those marked with an 


me 


usteris k, which he has is adopted in his text. V. 376. aw dnze. 568. 
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Of the incorrectness of the original manuscript of Aschylus, no 
other proof is requisite, than the agreement of its descendants in 
so many palpably erroneous readings. If we open the Prome- 
theus, we find a striking instance as early as the sixth line, which, 
in the edition of Aldus, stands as follows: "Adamarrivass wider iv 
ajiimros wirgnt;. ‘Lhe same reading is exhibited by ali the manu- 
scripts, with no material variation. The true lection, ’Adasarrivey 
Sispedy i» dbjixreis wees, would have been lost for ever, if it had 
not been preserved by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and his 
transcriber Suidas, on. whose authority Canter first admitted it 
into the text. In this instance, as in lnentacsnable others, it may 
be observed, that the dissimilarity between the true and false read- 
ings is so great, that no assistance could have been derived from con 
jectural emendation, if the correction had not been supplied from 
another source. We do not mean to deny, that among a thou- 
sand conjectures, the reading preserved by the Scholiast might 
have occurred to a wereany or even to a Pa uw 5 but the alteratien 
would have been justly considered as so viole nt and improbable, 
that no editor, endowed with half the modesty and judgment of 

Mr Blomfield, would have ventured to admit it into his text. 
Whoever will take the trouble to open the Glasgow edition, 
will perceive, that a considerabie number of passages are mark- 
ed with an o€elus. {| On further examination it will be disco- 
vered, that most of these passages are palpably corrupt, some of 
them suspicious, and a few not liable to any very apparent objec- 
tion. We believe, that in almost every instance in which this 
mark occurs, Mr Porson was provided with another reading, 
weich he conceived to be specious and probable; but did not, at 
that 


by Marsh, Vol. 2. p. 441. ed. 1802. Ww e do not at present recol- 
lect where we have read, that these memlranas y cartas inutiles, as 
they were styled in the bill of sale, were not sold to a maker of 
rockets, but to a maker of rackets, or battledores. , Indeed, the lat- 
ter mode of converting antient parchments to use, is so natural and 
judicious, that it must certainly have suggested itself, in the first 
instance, to the learned librarian, whose name Michaélis laments 
that he has not been able to discover. 

| The number of obeli, in the Prometheus, is thirty-one. They 
occur in the following verses: 2. 17. 49. 51. 116. 140. 155. 182. 
964. 369. 384. 426. 460. 480. 482. 508. 566. 578. 590. 607. 630. 
678. 711. 769. 828. 834. 849. 860. 916. 9143. 1056. As the verses 
are very incorrectly numbered in the Glasgow edition, we have made 
use of the numeration of Stanley, throughout the whole of this ar- 
ticle, except when we quote Mr Blomfield’s notes, without reference 
to the text. The obelized passages will ali be distinctly mentioned 
hereafter, 
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that time, think proper to receive into the text. Of these read- 
ings, such as are derived from manuscripts, editions, and other 
obvious sources of emendation, may commonly be discovered 
with very litle difficulty. Ir appears, that a considerable part of 
the remainder, is noted on the margins and blank leaves of Mr 
Porson’s books ; and that a certain portion is preserved, by a kind 
of oral tradition, among his friends. It is well known, that Mr 
Porson’s literary relics are deposited in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, in Cambridge; and it will readily be supposed, that Mr 
Blomfield, who is a Fellow of Trinity College, would take the 
earliest opportunity of examining them. It may also be presum- 
ed, that Mr Porson’s literary friends, many of whom are also the 
friends of Mr Blomfield, would conceive it to be their duty to 
assist so promising a disciple of the Porsonian school, with all 
the information in their power. Accordingly, Mr Blomfield has 
been able to explain most of the obelé of the Glasgow edition ; 
and has frequently admitted into his text, the readings to which 
they appear to refer. We have no doubt that the greater part of 
these alterations would meet with Mr Porson’s concurrence, if he 
were now living. We are sorry to observe, that, in a few in- 
stances, Mr Blomfield has not been able to discover the reading 
to which the obelus alludes. : 
In the disposition of the choral odes, Mr Blomfield has judi- 
ciously availed himself of the light which has been diifused by 
the Tentamen of Dr Burney, the greatest modern master of me- 
trical science. * ‘The lyric parts of the Prometheus, it is well 
known, 
subininnsstiaiitaibnsctatctccetniciatiasiaedbettinncrapinia tial incatin stilt sl tastiest 
* It has long been our intention to devote a prolix article to the 
consideration of the Jentamen, and to examine all the choral odes of 
ZEschylus, as they are arranged by Dr Burney. In a very small 
number of instances, we think that we could suggest a better ar- 
rangement than that which is adopted in the Tentamen. As a spe- 
cimen, we subjoin part of the first Chorus in the Agamemnon. 
STROPHE 226. 
"Ext O° avdeyncts edu Atwadvoyy 
Desvos aviwy dueceen Teoma, 
VL VOY, ee risQ0y, Tobey 
Td wavrotoAmov Deovtiv peareryre 
Beoreis. Ogarives yde airyersentis 
Taraive magaxome 
ReMromHewy. tree O° oxy burg ywvirbas 
Ovyareic, yuraixomeivwr worigewy aparyay, 
Hs WEOTEALA YAM). 
ANTISTROPHUS 226, 
Avras 33 xs xAnddvees Teer ewous 
mug’ ovdiv, wiave meetivuey T» 
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known, are less considerable than those of any other of our au- 
thor’s tragedies ; and, in common with the remainder of the play, 
have descended to us in a state of great purity, in comparison 
with most of the subsequent pieces. 

Except from these two sources, Mr Blomfield professes to 
have been sparing of alterations in the Glasgow text. A very 
small part of those which he has made, is derived from conjec- 
ture. To his initiation into the school of Porson, he owes his 
exemption from that common disease of young critics, which Mr 
Butler very aptly terms emendandi xaxeZura; and which, if Mr 
Wakefield’s name were capable of assuming a Greek form, might, 
perhaps, still more significantly be denominated Wakefieldiasis. 
At the conclusion of this article, we intend to state all the changes 
which Mr Blomfield has made; and to point out, as concisely as 
we can, upon what kind of authority he has made them. 
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We are not dissatisfied with several of the readings in these lines; 
but they are not those which affect the metre. 
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On turning our attention to the notes, we observe’ that a por- 
tion of them is printed in the Italic character, and marked with 
the initials of Richard Porson. ‘This circumstance is explained 
in the Preface. Mr Blomfield was permitted by his college to ex- 
tract from the papers of Mr Porson every thing that could be found 
relative to the Prometheus. Mr Blomfield appears to have availed 
himself very carefully of the permission granted to him; but the 
result is not so important as we could have wis shed 5 ; or, to say the 
truth, as weexpected. Mr Porson’s notes cons we prtactediy te re= 
ferences to writers who have quoted the verses of the ‘Tragedian, 
with or without variation. We think these referencesvaluable; and 
we should be glad to have many more of them; but we would 
willingly exchange the whole of them for half a dozen satisfac- 
tory emendations of the text. 

The nature of Mr Blomfield’s own notes will best be explain- 
ed by stating, that he has copied the excelient model which is ex- 
hibited in Mr Porcon’s remarks on the four first plays of Euripi« 
des. We do not mean to say, that Mr Blomfield’s silesd on Atse 
chylus are equally \ valuable with those of Mr Porson on Euripi- 
des: eared yt xal du. There is, however, a considerable resem- 
blance between the manner of the disciple and that of the master. 
‘The resemblance would have been greater, if Mr Blomfield had 
not confined himself much more strictly than Mr Porson to the 
immediate object of his labours. 

It is probable, that those persons who delight in literary war- 
fare and the shedding of Christian ink, will eagerly explore the 
pages of Mr BlomGeld’s edition, with the intention of discover- 
ing in what manner be receives the castig ition which has been so 
copiously inflicted upon him in Mr But le r’s pamphlet. Perhaps 
many such persons will be displeased, when they discover, that 
although Mr Butler’s name recurs continually both in Mr Blom- 
field’s notes and his glossary, the mention of it is generally attend- 
ed with approbation ; and in no instance, if our observation be 
correct, with petulance or asperity. 

Mr Blomfieid has not annexed a Latin translation to his edi- 
tion, but has supplied the place of it by a copious glossary, in 
which almost all the dificult words and passages are interpreted 
in a very sa tisfactory manner. This glossary might, perhaps, with 
more propriety, have been called an explanatory commentary ; a8 
the words are not arranged siphabesionlly, but in the order of their 
occurrence in the play. Notwithstanding a few omissions and re- 
dundancies, some of which will be noticed hereafter, we consider 
this part of Mr Biomfield’s w ork as extremely valuable; and we 
do not hesitate in recommend ~*~ the imitation of it to all future 
editors of single Greek plays. Feeling, as we profess to feel, all 


2 possible 
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possible respect for that department of the critical art, which con- 
sists in the restoration of corrupted passages, the proper arrange- 
ment of metres, and the discussion of questions of orthography 
and syntax, we cannot suppress a wish, that eminent scholars 
would devote a considerable part of their time and talents to the la- 
bour of mere interpretation. Most of the Latia classics have al- 
ready received suilicient illustration; but the remains of the 
Greek writers are in a very ciilcrent condition, In the present 
state of Greck literature, very tolerable scholars may read the best 
Greek classics in the best editions, assisted by the best Latin trans- 
lations, without being secure from the danger of mistaking the 
sense of the author ; or, at least, of losing the force and spirit of 
his expression, in almost every page. We will give an instance 
of the latter sort from the play before us. When the nymphs, 
who constitute the Chorus, recommend silence and submission to 
Prometheus, he answers, v. $36. Z<Sov, meostuyen, baare tov mgcrou rT 
ai. Now, we apprehend, that nineteen schoolboys out of twen- 
ty, would either translate the words, ca xgarotve’ ast, him who rules 
Sor ever,—that is to say, Jupiter, who is really the person in ques- 
tion ; or would join ds to eG, &c. Stanley, a man of consi- 
derable learning, took the jine ia the former sense, as appears by 
his translation :-—Cole, inveca, palpa istuin eternum gubernatorem, 
‘The real sense of the passage has been pointed out by Mr Butler, 
whose observation is borrowed, with proper acknowledgement, by 
Mr Biomiield. ‘he words, cov xgurodys’ del, mean, whoever hap- 
pens to be in power. In the same sense, of asi egyerrs, an exprese 
sion which occurs not unfrequently, means, the magistrates for 

the present year ; or, if the reader pleases, the present ministry. 
Mr Blomfield’s Latinity, although sufficiently fluent, and en- 
tirely devoid of affectation, is, upon the whole, rather deficient 
ia correctness. We observe, for instance, that he ffequently, per- 
haps always, uses the subjunctive mood after etsi. P.ii. Etsi sine 
nomine editoris exierit. P. 36. Etsi a Stanleio pratermitiatur. P. 45, 
Etsi wravs satis frequens sit. P. 58. Etst sivdmwag in hoe loco edi 
permiserit. P. 72. tsi 7 wn od versum claudat. P. 138. Atsi 
Scholiastes Venet. ad Il. ¥. 34. habeat, &c. This construction is 
common enough among modern authors, and not without exam- 
ple among the ancients ; but we apprehend the use of the indica- 
tive to be the more usual, and, consequently, the safer method. 
In the course of this article we shall give convincing proof, that 
we do not aspire to the character of purists in Latinity ; * and we 
should 


{ 
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* In return for this modest acknowledgement, our readers will 
doubtless do us the justice to attribute most of our apparent blunders 
to the.indistinctness of our handwriting, and the carelessness of the 

4 compositor, 
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should not have mentioned the subject at all, if it were not for 
the following reason. Mr Blomfield, if he survive the effects of 
Mr Butler’s indignation, is very likely to rise to great eminence as 
a classical scholar, and to excite considerable jealousy in the souls 
of his unsuccessful competiters for reputation. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent on him to guard himself as much as possible against 
their attacks, by endeavouring to give to his compositions the high- 
est degree of correctness which he can attain. It may be observ- 
ed, that of all the possible defects of a writer; grammatical er- 
rors are the least important, the soonest detected, and the last for- 
gotten. ‘Thousands of readers exist, who are stone-blind as to the 
presence or absence of genius, judgment, learning, sagacity, taste, 
catidour and right reasoning, but possess a Lyncean quickness of 
vision with regard to false concords and false quantities. We re- 
collect to have seen, many years ago, a work of avery popular au- 
thor, the reputation of which was greatly diminished by a malici- 
ous reviewer, who discovered that the writer had frequently fallen 
into the colloquial error of using the active verb, To lay, instead 
of the neuter verb, Zo lye. We therefore seriously recommend 
to Mr Blomfield, as he values his future quiet, to ply his Tur- 
sellinus hard, while his faculties are ductile and tenacious. He 
is a young man, and cannot possibly be aware of the difficulties 
which elderly gentlemen encounter in Jearning to dance, or to 
write Latin. 

We know, indeed, that some philosophers are of opinion, that 
the study of Hesychivs and Suidas is incompatible with the 
cultivation of a pure Latin style. But we apprehend that this 
theory has been suflicientiy refuted by David Ruhnkenius. Be- 
sides the example of elegance and accuracy which that illustrious 
scholar exhibited in his own writings, it is well known that he re- 
published the works of Muretus, chiefly for the purpose of de- 
monstrating, that the barbarous jargon of the Burmannian school 
was not the only modification of the Latin language capable of 
being used in books of verbal criticism. In consequence of the 
labours of Ruhnkenius, Ernesti, and others, a considerable ameli- 
oration has been effected in the Latinity of the Dutch and German 
scholars of the last and present generations. Their works, in- 
deed, are commonly destitute of that classical air which pervades 
the writings of almost all the modern Italian scholars, and which 

VOL. XVII. NO. 33. P cannot 
compositor. Should any of Mr Willison’s assistants transform sed 
into scio, or primus into parvus, we beg leave to state, that no part of 
the blame attached to such portentous errors ought to fall upon any 
of our own body, except the unfortunate gentleman who exercises 
the functions of Editor. 
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eannot be acquired by mere attention to grammatical rules. * It 
is chiefly in correctness that the recent philologers of Leyden and 
Leipzig excel their predecessors at the distance of a century; 
and, in this respect, the improvement which has taken place, is 
very considerable. Part of it may perhaps be ascribed to the 
gradual disuse of that convenient pafcis, which formerly perform- 
ed most of the functions of ‘a living language, in the schoois and 
universities of the north of Europe. A celebrated critic, in whose 
opinion we do not altogether concnr, has attributed the correct- 
ness of style which the Italian writers of the sixteenth century 
possessed, in a great measure to their total inability to converse 
in any language except their own. + 

As we have alluded to Mr Blomfield’s youth, we are bound to 
state, in justice to him, that we have discovered no symptom of 
it in his edition of the Prometheus, except his title ef Bachelor 
of Arts, which we readily admit to be a very equivocal one. But 
all doubt of the fact is removed by Mr Butler, who, in his Epis- 
tle to Mr Blomfield, professes to number him among his own 
private friends, and has urged the circumstance of his juvenility 
against him, with great strength of reasoning, and liveliness of 
fancy. 

We now proceed to execute our promise of comparing Mr 
Blomfield’s text of the Prometheus with that of the Glasgow e- 
dition. ‘This task we shall execute with considerable minuteness. 
In the course of our examination of the two editions, several 
passages of the tragedy have occurred to us, on which we con- 
ceive that we can throw a little light. We shall therefore take 
the liberty of stating our opinion respecting part of them, and 
of assuming, in these instances, the character of annotators, in- 

stead 


* Few men, in all probability, have studied the Latin grammar 
with more attention than Richard Johnson, the author of the Gram- 
matical Commentaries, and Aristarchus Anti-Benileianus. In the lat- 
ter work, he assures the reader, that seven years’ severe labour is not 
suilicient to master the complicated dilliculties of the subjunctive 
mood. — He does not inform us how large a portion of his own life 
he has devoted to the acquisition of a graceful and dignified style. 
Perhaps some conjecture may be formed from the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth lines of his preface, which we are almost asham- 
mito set down. Quae aliis foriasse stomachum, mihi profecto nil, nist 
visum moverit, perinde reputanti, utrum sursum isti, an deorsum cre. 
pent. If Strada had adopted this elegant phraseology, Scioppius 
would never have written the /nfamia Famigni. 


+ See Scioppius de Stilo Hikforico, p. G8. 
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stead of that of reviewers.* As this subject must be entirely 
devoid of interest to the unlearned reader, we do not conceive 
that any apology will be required for our having drawn up the 
remaining part of this article in Latin. The following strictures 
were nearly completed before we conceived the intention of coms 
municating them to the world through the channel of the Edin- 
burgh Review. When we adopted that mode of publication, 
perhaps we ought to have translated our remarks into English ; 
but we were induced to spare ourselves that trouble, by the con- 
sideration of their being equally intelligible, and rather more con- 
cise, in their present form. We have also retained the use of 
the singular number, as we find that the contrary practice has not 
had the effect of protecting us from the suspicion of dividing-our 
force, and of employing only a single reviewer upon each of our 
articles. The text, it will be remembered, which we set down 
at the head of each remark, is that of the Glasgow edition, which 
is stated, in the title-page, to have been printed in 1794, and pub- 
lished in 1806. 


Ver. 1. Xéovds peiv sig tarougiv xopeer wider, "Es tdovgdy B. qui cum 
Porsono alteram formam raro adhibet, nisi ex necessitate. Uterque 
tamen dedit sig riyyny, V. 496. es vorov, V. 477. sis bois, V. 944, et alia 
fortasse. quidem suspicor Tragicos nunquam & usurpasse, nisi ex 
licentia poética, quam in septem fabulis vicies tantum sibi permisit 
Sophocles. 

Ver. 2. Xxvbny is cicor, + aCaroy sis tgnuiar. “AGgerer ex ipsius Por- 
soni monitu reposuit B. Quibus argumentis nitatur haec scriptura, 
in Censura nostra ed. Butlerianae jam dictum est. 

Ver. 16. Wevrws 2 avedynn ravds wos tirmar cyibur + Lagidlur yde 
mares Adyous Bagy. Scribendum, cys@siv, mutato accento, Xysher 
enim aoristus est. EvwedZu» dedit B. ipso Porsono auctore. Ite- 
rum adeunda Censura ed. Butlerianae. 

Ver. 28. Temir amnuew % Pirarbewmon Tedmou. "Exnvew cod. Medi- 
ceus. Vera scriptura, ni fallor, est iwnvgov. Eurip. Hec. 476. Ti" 
aitiay cxar, hs tenvesuny bya. Idem sensu non dissimili Iph. Taur. 529. 
Tigiv yg bartiv os, roid’ twaveictas Aw. Incertus apud Athen. p. 336. B. 
P2 Muxgov 


* We subjoin a few readings transcribed from the margin of our 
copy of the Glasgow edition, which appear to us to be preferable to 
those which Mr Porson has retained in the text. V. 93. aixeasr, 
108, ivi€evrypees. 177. aixsiag, 181. igibics. QL. xguvoire, 267. Ovy- 
reig aghywr, 275. traded ros. 395. kopesves 9 rar. 399. Jaxguoicraxter 
an’ teow. 431. Evumirver. 433. ayrogvrar, 495. xvicn. 601. aixsiass. 
G43. aicyivoue:. G71. xamtxanct. 732. Beorwogis + ixavoues. 734. 
"Acd. 803. Teimas. 911. ixwirvwy, 923. barucotar 38 yas. 926. +6 
y aeysr. 931. wis F ody) ragSsis. 934. 6 2D ody woutrw, 952. erperic- 
soudc tt O72. nal ct y’ & rovress. O79. olwor, 1023. mariwegos, cum 
minima distinctione. 1024, xsraswiSgwrer 0 Frag. 
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Mixpod 3 Bisrov Cave traveiobas xetwr. Andocides, p- 75. ed. Reisk. a 
Stanleio allegatus: Eis: iuds yeh d&yabdy ined imaveicta. Male apud 
Hesychium legitur imaigarte,, sed grammatici, opinor, potius quam 
librarii vitio. Recte éxeA«iras interpretatur, sed postea mediam for- 
mam saepius confundit cum activa iwavesir, quae Atticis non videtur 
in usu fuisse. Praesens est imavgicxouas, neque ipsum in Atticorum 
scriptis hodie obvium. 

Ver. 39. To kuyysvic ros duvev, 4 6 opsric. V. 793. "H need vee vs 
ZvpPogais twasri ; Omnes edd. ante Porsonum +3 cvyywic et +/ comPo- 
exis praebent. Quam scripturam post brevem vocalem ubique prae- 
tulerim, nisi in initio versus, et ubi altera forma metro necessaria est. 
V. 495. Kwuoon rt xdida cvynaduerd’ xa woxedy Porsonus et B. ut vul- 
go. 

Ver. 42° ‘Ad! yt 3h mais od, xal bedorovs wdtws. Haec scriptura 
Brunckio debetur, In Aldina ais/ vs 3) legitur. Sed omnes fere 
codd. pro rs habent 7: vel ro. Scripsit fortasse Poéta: Ai, ai, ti dh 
mags ov xai bedcovs ertws; Saltem non de nihilo est, quod in initio se- 
narii «isi per diphthongum scriptum habent vulgati libri. 

Ver. 49. “Amavs’ + imgdytn wrny Osoior nosgcevelv. “Ersvbeges de ovis 
ori wAnv Ass. Quid in animo habuerit Porsonus, incertum est. Ni- 
hil mutant libri. Atreschii conjectura, ixgaén, ne Graeca quidem 
est. Sed erit fortasse qui cum Stanleio conjiciat ixeyéi, hac signifi- 
catione: Nulla conditio ab aerumnis libera, praeter summum imperi- 
um, quo solus potitur Jupiter. Quae verba non male Vulcani de sua 
conditione querimoniis respondent. Vocem autem ixayéis, quod per 
imimoves recte explicat Hesychius, apud Tragicos non reperi, qui eo- 
dem sensu a@yéurvds usurpant. 

Ver. 51. "Eyvona, + roicds xovdiv avrumiiy tyw. “Eywwna, xa) roicd 
ovdty B. ex ingenio. Facilior emendandi ratio erat, reicdi + oddiv. 
Sed malim, deleta copula: "Eyroxa* voici) oddiv avewmtiv tye. De da- 
tivo rocids, vide ad v. 234. 

Ver. 85. ¥evdavipeos os Dalworss Meounbia Karotow abrey yag of dif 
Teoundews, “Ore Teomw Tacd iuxvrsrbyoes TNS. Vide an scribendum, 
avroy yae oi dei weountias, fere ut infra 468. Tomdra penyempor ikevgar 
Taras Beotoiow, autos om tx copious ore Tis vd» magouens wnmovng amad~ 
Aaya. 

er. 99. Mj wore moyzbov Xeh riguare vavd twireinas. Téene Aldus 
et Robortellus, cum plerisque codd. Alteram scripturam metwi gra- 
tia invectam esse suspicor. Nam rigu«, non riguata, hoc sensu ple- 
rumque adhibet noster. Sic infra 183. Ma wore raivds wovwr yon o8 tig- 
ea xidcars “Eoudsiv. 257. Oud tor abrov rigua oor meoxsimeror. 623, 
Téguece THs Euns wAcivys. 754. Nov D ovdey iors igus os mF gonsiwevey Moy boy. 
$27. Ness avr Do sins Tiguce cay wrravnudcrav. 1025. Toiovds moybov rig- 
pce pens wgordoxc. Hine nostro loco malim: Xgi cigs cosaivd’ txursinas 
Vulgata tamen defendi potest e. v. 704. quem suo foco citavi. 


Ver. 116. + @xscvres, @ Bgorwes, 7 xtxgxuive. Veterem scripturam 
ésicrvrey post Burneium revocayit B. Nollem factum. Infra v. 279. 
xeaimvocveoy Contra omnes libros reponendum monuit Bentleius ad 
Phalarin p. 140. Ver. 599. Oseervrer et mox G02. AuSesecvres codd. 

et 
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et edd. fere omnes, metro utrobique pessumdato. | Ceterum Porsoni 
obelus ad vy. 764. hujus fabulae respicere videtur: @icgror, @ Bgérsser ; 
ti pnriv, Pedoor. 

Ver. 122. Tiv Ars cairn sicoryntow. Malim sicoiyretew. Aire 
habet Noster Eum. 316. ciy»d Soph. Aj. 564. ciysa El. 166. oi veay 
E]. 313. Ionicam formam accepisse videntur librarii ex Hom, Il. 1. 
384. “Avigts ikeiyrvitos civ iemoirs nai oxir?s.  Agnoscit eam tamen 
Hesychius a Stanleio indicatus: Eicesystow. siomogivorras xed inedgevoucs. 
Apud Eurip. Med. 428. vulgo legitur ipviicas pro ipvetons, nec mu- 
tavit Porsonus. Pro infinitivo verbi ixvsiu» accepit interpres Latinus, 
qui vertit celebrare. Apud Nostrum infra 646. woAcipias mutavit B. 
Apud Soph, Trach. 647. pro ctira: legendum cotras. 

Ver. 140. Aigxbuz’, + ividict’ Olw dsrus weocrograric Tiods Ped garyryos 
oxomtrcis i ax gous Deovedy elndrov ounce. Multi libri teidsc6e we habent 
minus numerose quidem, nec tamen metro prorsus pessumdato, modo 
hos versus aliter distribuas. Pronomina in hujusmodi locutionibus 
valde frequentant Tragici, ut Noster supra 92. "1dsr0i pu’ oie meas tsar 
mdoye éecs. Et in fine fabulae 1092. "Ecogits “ ws txdina warye. Atex- 
dart uw’, 13er0’ ex conjectura reposuit B. 

Ver. 146. Sav Dipeces ticidourn Nergous meoravecsvoucsror, Taicd eedecpecey~ 
rodiroirs Avpecess. Recte B. siriDoucet, et infra 541. ds nopeevet pro degxo- 
vim. Deinde multi libri xirge, quod vulgatae scripturae praefero, 
sequente scilicet Aimas. Sic infra 967. rds Aargsvay wires Unde 
nostro loco malim etiam 72’ pro raicd’. , 


Ver. 152. Ei yee fe umd yi, viebey « Aldov Tod Vix godir/ ores sig aari~ 
eccvroy —— yusy, Osorpois aAavross + "Aryets mtrdoas, we pnts Obs Mute 


Tis HAros Toied tweyndu. Négdty & 'Aidov Turnebus, unde recte B. vigde 
@ Aidev. Mox pars codicum éyeie, quod recepit B. motus simili 
loco infra 175. mgiv dv i& ayeiwy Atcudy yardon. Vide an scribendum, 
Dsopeois aruTos "Ayetoss mirAdcas, ut supra 60). "Aguesy yoy wAtn ductAL- 
ts. Deinde plerique libri as gxmers Os, quod salvo metro retineri 
poterat, licet aliter sentiat Butlerus. Sed sequentia verba, srs tis 
@AAos, suspicor esse corrupta. Nulla enim causa erat, quare mor- 
tales, quorum maximus benefactor esset Prometheus, ex ejus malis 
gaudium perciperent. De diis solis eum locutum esse ostendit Chori 
responsum v. 159. Tis ods TAnrincd edsos Otay ore rid imi, 4. Malim 
igitur, as perwore bids Mudsis @AAos. Ultimo versu nonnulli libri ia- 
atyitn, imvyeyibu, et ixvyeyits. Scribendum sine praepositione, soied’ 
éyeyitu. Eurip. Hec. 279. Tairy ytynte, namiarnboucs xexar. Aristoph, 
Vesp. 612. Tovrescw ya ydvupeces. Adde quod viynbee passim legitur 
apud Tragicos, yi vero nusquam, quod sciam, nisi apud Nostrum 
Choéph. 770. "Avays’ door rdxsore yabovon Pgs. 

Ver. 157. Niv 3 widiguor xivuyu’ 6 rérag “Ex bgois imiyagra wimevba. 
Pars codicum, nominatim quatuor e guinque Regiis apud Vauville- 
rium, xivuyyen o réaas. Unde repono, xirvypa rédas, deleto articulo, 
qui rectius abest. Vide hujus fabulae v. 108. 468. 

Ver. 163. ©xusves cyveperrer voor. Metri gratia ridiueves conjecit 
Pauwius. Cui assentior. Nam longe melius dicitur ss sidigsves quam 
esi Oizesvos.  *As} Cum participio aoristi a conjungitur, 7 

a er 
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Ver. 182.. Adie t+ yae auc) omic roxas. Aids d’ pro didi vee post 
Burneium B: ex ipsius hecinal emendatione. Sed fortasse nihil 
mutandum. Vide ad v. 163. 

Ver. 208. Qlorr’ apoy tei weds Biav rs Isortoruy. “Auoysi B. Quam 
scripturam in plerisque hujus formae adverbiis adhibendam censet, 
ego vero in omnibus. Exemplis ab eo citatis adde Archilochum, 
apud Apollonium ad calcem Maittairii de Dialectis p. 435. "Apuodi 
yie ot miprav od didd¥ouer. Vulgo dicZouer. Soph. CEd. Col. 1251. 
"Acraxti AdGwy daxgvoy ao cdormogel. 

Ver. 234. Kei voiriv, ovdsis avertoaws maby iuod. Imo, xai toold. 
Passim permutantur reicw et roid’. Eurip. Med. 1294. "ag? ty as- 
peoursy, 4 Te del sigyarwiry Mudesce roirid’, 9 pesbiornxey Qvyh 5 ubi zeicw ha- 
bent Lascaris et Aldus, ze?73: 4 codd. ut videtur, meliores.. Idem 
Heracl. 146. Ev roicid’ cedrois roicw trrzusv aoyors. Scribendum, & rei- 
ow avreis told, ut apud Soph. Ant. 1076. "Ey reicw avrois Toicds AnQ- 
Ohvas xaxois. 

Ver. 239. Ovnrods ¥ tv ciety meobipesres, Touro ruytiv Ou nksobny av- 
wos, aan’ avnrsiis “29 epubsopeas, Zuri Oucwrchs Oia. Ad haec B, ’Ey 
eixre meobtusves. Misertus. Negue hanc neque similem phrasin alibi vi- 
disse memini. Non valde dissimilia habet Eurip. Hec. 806. Tair’ ovv 
dy airyem Oipesvec, aidirbnri ws. Conferendum etiam Tyrtaeanum illud, 
Our ay pernoalpeny, ovr & roy aden ribeiny. Ubi wibeiveny ex Platone re- 
ponunt nonnulli, licet activam formam exemplis confirmarit Klotzius 
p- 68. retinueritque Porsonus ad Med. 542. Deinde pro aaa’ aymatais, 
scribendum ¢@aard wasas. Ita Noster Choéph. 240. Kai ris rubeions mnrtéis 
éuormigov. Simili vitio laborant libri vulgati in Agam. 133. ubi pre 
peig crhawdée: legerim peoign Aawdgu. Sed nescio an pro yndeais scriben- 
dum yAi#;s retracto accentu. Ionicae formae, sunt éssivds, tArsmpear, 
yaasis, Atticae rcivds, tagewv, ynrxs Noster supra 42. "Ad yt 34 yrds 
ed xai bgdcovs WAkwe. Eurip. Cycl. 368. Naaru o TAdwoy. Apud Soph. 
Cd. Tyr. 180. plurale »ate dactylus est. Vulgo quidem legitur 
apud eundem Ant. 1197. Mediov ix axgor, v6" txeuvo mmAsic Kuvecmdgaxtey 
ciue TMeruvexevs er Sed suspicor Tragicum scripsisse mm rews. 

Ver. 261. “Ardara ratre wiv Mebane, abrawy D txervow Cyres tid. “A- 
¢«» omnes editores ante B. praeter Aldum, qui eae (sic) habet. 
“Aéaov ex multis codd. reposuit B, Sed respexisse videntur librarii 
ad v. 257. Oud trrw atrov rigua cos meoxsiutvor. "Abdwy igitur retineo. 
Infra 751. *H docweras by rods gous wbrous Diposs. 

Ver, 263. "EaAaQgiv, ooris nuda thw rode “Evysi, magasvery, voubersy ve 
+ Tos axes Tedocovrees. eye R rett drave HOIOT OLN. “Exav ixay npeceg= 
Tov, om apevirouat.  TIneedray omnes libri, quod mutare nolim. Tearypea- 
zey tamen habet Eurip. Heracl. 110. Keady % y Hw wewyudrar tyus 
wtda, Eveovring turévre tis amsivevos. Apud Nostrum intra 970. fluc- 
tuant libri inter mnuurs Ct medy wart. Ne maneret anapaestus in tertio 
versu, toy xaxéis Tigéerorr ex emendatione Stanleii Heathiique rece- 
pit B. Neque adversari videtur Porsonus. Malim tamen, deleto 
pronomine,  X radi’ aware’ yrirtéuny. Quae scriptura etiam senten- 
tiae melius convenit. Quis enim neseit quoties sv, x#Ad:, céPa, ca- 
ac, et similia, verbis ejus significationis, cujus est imigraum, prae- 
$gantur? 

Fer. 
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Ver. 268. Ov pay ri mowais 1 wimny roudios me Koriryvaniotas meds 
writ gees midagrioss, Toyer fexmov ree ceryti roves meryou. Haec verba plus 
una menda laborare videntur. Haud facile crediderim Tragicum 
vosios dicturum fuisse, cum eadem opera scribere posset romicds. De 
hac re plura vide ad v. 906. Deinde ms prorsus supervacaneum ‘est, 
et pro ryyerr’ malim tvyai. Ita Aristoph. Plut. 114. Oljcas vag, oipeat, 
ko bea O° signveras, Taurus amarrdtew ot tis spbaruias, BrArlas romous. 
Hine apud nostrum roaicids et tvyev repono, Erunt etiam qui ma- 
lint, weis wirgais weddgcus. Sed vulgatam satis defendit similis locutio, 
meas wirgass infmroxenpevoss Ve 4. 

Ver. 272. isdei 2 Bécas. Sic libri omnes, quibuscum consentit 
Eustathius p. 153. 34. monente B. Cum vero hoc adverbium a ne- 
mine veterum agnoscatur, scribendum puto xe, quod eodem sensu 
passim occurrit. Vide nostrum Prom. 748. Theb. 434. Eum. 2638. 
482. 656. Soph. EL 747. Eurip. Or. 1433. 1440. Idem valet zis 
wa. 

Ver. 274. Msiderts eos, weibecbe, cummovncare Te viv peoyeorrs. ¥. 1038. 
Msivev. cole yag airy~dr tkapagrévur. Ubicunque apud Tragicos per 
metrum fieri possit, auCtor sim ut pro wudev et wubsrée rescribatur 
asboy et wider Hanc formam apud nostrum priore loco probabili- 
orem reddit alter imperativus cusmencart. Neque quidquam in hac 
re librorum auctoritati tribuendum. Infra 333. ederudig habet Aldus 
in fine senarii. V. 562. awbwy pro méav, ex cod. Mediceo enotatum 
video. . 

Ver, 282. Xéovi 232s waa. Verbum aad in Glossario praetermi- 
sit B. Male accedo vertit Stanleius. Futurum est a wsadéw, ut 
fies a Biealw. Legitur apud Soph. (Ed. Col.- 1060. Phil. 1150. 
El. 497. Alteram formam zadew praetulit Euripides. Vide Or. 
1684. Iph. Taur. 886. Hel. 361. El. 1332. 

Ver. 325. Kei viv tym piv ties, xuel mtugdoomas, “Edy Swvewas, tardec 
ixAtous wivor. Distinctionem post dwanas delevit B. Sed vereor ut 
Graecum sit, raugeécoueas idv uvayeas, quamvis recte apud nostrates di- 
eatur, I will try if I am able. 

Ver. 337. “Ogrespeevoy 33 pendeeeeds dvriomions. Mrdecpeais avriomdcns 
B. ex utroque cod. Cantabrigiensi. 

Ver. 347. Od dia’, tarsd pet yeni xawiyirov tiyes Teigoue’ "ArAavres. 
Malim xei xacvyrirev. Articuluna ex ingenio, ut videtur, invexit Por- 
sonus, Caeterum male /ratris tui Stanleius. Tota enim haec pier, 
quae vulge Oceano tribuitur, manifesto Prometheo continuanda est. 

Ver. 353. “Exaroyne envoy meds Reoy Nusgovpesvoy TvPave Soiigor, waow 
0 avriorn Stoic. “Exaroyxeeevey B. quod verum videtur. Scripti libri 
ixarovTaxcenver habent. Altero versu ocris pro wacw os repraesentat, 
ex emendatione Gaisfordii, quam probavit Porsonus. Nonnulli libri, 
saltem Regius 2782. apud Vauvillerium et Baroccianus apud Stan- 
leium, ¢; séew exhibent. Quae scriptura propius ad Gaisfordianam 
accedit. Nam #és pro zis positum alicubi vidisse memini. Deinde 
multa scriptorum loca e schedis Porsoni indicat B: in quae was; perpe- 
ram a librariis invectum sit. Quamquam fatendum est, nonnihil de 
vi sententiae ablatum iri, si a nestro loco ejiciatur. Emendabat — 
4 clus 
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sleius ad Aristoph. Ach. 1082. TvQa», ewacw tors avticrs Seis. Sed 
recte monet b. vocem Seige pro librariorum additamento vix haberi 
posse. Minoris sunt ponderis quae ad Elmsleii de accusative Te@ive 
monitum respondet B. Apud Eurip. Herc. 1272. unde Tesoamatous 
Tupares attuut B. Dagvéves legendum conje cerat Elmsleius, cujus sen- 
tentiae favet Noster Agam. 879. Teirawaris ray Duguay o devreges. Ne- 
que enim tribus corpor ibus, sed centum capitibus instructus’ erat Ty- 
phon. Vide, si tanti est, interpretes, praecipue Lacerdam, ad Vir- 
gujanum illud, Et forma tricorporis umbrae, “En, VI. 289. 

Ver. 369. Tis xaerARNE TOU LinsrAias T Asveds yes. Malim cum Ro- 
bortello, Asvgous yves. Soph. Ed. Col. 58. of 33 wancion yuas. Eurip. 
Heracl. a roy “Agytoy yun 

Ver. "Ea ws t Tyvdt Thy vooov voosiy. Aldinam scripturam HOE 
+h vorw aie B. Consentiunt cod. Mediceus aliique nonnulli, 
Similem diversitatem in /Bliani fragmento apud Suidam e Porsoni 
schedis enotavit B. Longe frequentior apud Tragicos est accusativi 
usus, atque ideo tutior videtur Porsoni scriptura, quam primus re- 
praesentavit Turnebus. Nec tamen alteram abjudicare ausim. 

Ver. 404. "YorsenPavoy Secor: Toirs meigos Ounvursy® winger. V. 413. 
Meyarorrovosrs coics Typeecs cuyrdmrvoves Sonrei. Haec ad Heathii men- 
tem constituit Porsonus. Plerae >que edd. reis mai gos Deis duxvvow ha- 
bent. Melior est Robortelli sc riptura, Seoig rots meigos Duixvvew, quam 
repraesentant omnes fere codd. nisi quod inter deinvew, Suxvuss, tvdu- 
xverw Ot gyduxvvee fluctuant. Osois trois 7ue0s wvdrlxvvew Aedit B. et in 
antistropho seis revocavit, quod habent plerique codd. et edd. Ver- 
bum compositum iduxvyes legitur apud Soph. Gid. Col. 48. Eurip. 
Alc. 152. Baech. 47. 

Ver. 416. Wagdivo:, pestyzees aT eirros. Mayes multi libri et Schol. 
Recepit B. laudato Soph. Aj. 865. Tov dv Decizess é areioroy feokyccess. Mihi 
quidem magis arridet vulgata, modo wdyas pro secundo casu accipia- 
tur. 

Ver. 420. "Agabing v cessor zvbos, “Ypirenurer S @ morucwecr Kavuxdoov 
otros vimovrecs, Adios crgciros, sEvrewpoirs Betpewy ty aeinpecels. Cum tota 
Chori oratio in maris Euxini accolis recensendis versetur, jure mi- 
rantur interpretes, unde haec Arabiae mentie. Nonnulli ad emen- 
dationem confugiunt, quorum conjecturas memorare supersedeo. Ma- 
gis piacet Butleri sententia, qui ostendere conatur, nomen Arabiae 
Jatius olim quam vulgo creditur patuisse. Sed nolim hance quae- 
stionem nimis curiose tractare. Nam verisimile est Aischylum Geo- 
graphiae nihilo peritiorem fuisse Tragico nostrate, qui oram Bohe- 
mive maritimam memorat. Unum moneo, delendam esse copulam 
post inlixgaroy, quae metro simul et sententiae nonnihil obest. Nemo, 
opinor, de hac emendatione dubitabit, qui integrum Poétae locum 
adit, unde superiora desuinta sunt. 

Ver. 425. Mevov dh meorbsy arrov ty wavorg Acemeive® cxcmayrodirois Té- 
Tava Avwoes siridopucey Ocay “Arravd’, Os city Umtigoyoy chives Kearasar ovectvioy 
% woAov Nato.: imesarralss. "Ey wévoiow By post Burneium. Mox éd«- 
pavroitrns ex emendatione Stanleii, uno cod. consentiente. Citat 
V. 148. Tesod’ adepearrodisoirs Avensis. Deinde iwigexer post Herman- 
nui 
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num et Burneium. Postremo véros irorridlss cum codd. tantum non 
omnibus. Ceterum haec et séquentia in strophen et antistrophum 
distribuere conatus est Hermannus. Cui quidem hactenus assentior, 
ut credam revera antistrophica esse. Scripturam ab eo propositam 
parum sanus sit qui probet. 

Ver. 448. Te paneer rgerer “EQugor six mévree, outs wrwbuQeis Aé- 
peous mgoreirons » Roar, ov bvdrougyiar Kardevyts 9 tvesor. Omnes fere co- 
dices riv waxgdr io, quod nescio an praeferendum vulgatae scriptu- 
rae. Eodem fere sensu verba roy peouegey Aioy usurpat noster infra 536. 
‘Hoo vs Sago riass Toy pecexgoy teiveay Biov tamion. Deinde nodes rasvbuQeis 
ex ipsius Porsoni emendatione est, nam xe¢rs habent omnes libri. 
Cui scripturae quid objici possit non video, cum simillima passim le- 
gantur. Ita Soph. (Ed. Col. 97 2. Os ore Brdoras ww rvyevebrAsous Wareas, 
Ov nT eos £ingov, aan aaryevYNTOS Tr he Ubi ets contra omnes libros de- 
dit Brunckius. Idem Ant. 249. Ode 0:9. nei yee ovre rev ywidos Hy 
Taye’, ov duxdAans ax Gorn" eruPrrs a: vi Kes ye e705, appeg & ova innmcedev- 
perm Teoyoicw, arr Koneos oveyarns vis ty. Ita distinguendum. Lurip. 
Or. 41. “Qy ovrs cite a diens karo, Ov revere’ tune x neers rarnidiony a 
tow Kevoteis, orev poly wate xoudiody yorou, “EuPewy dex eves. Et mox 46. 
"Edoks 0” ‘Agyts rads pend” needs orivyats, Mh mvel Diner bas, ponte meorPavesy 
tive Muteoxtovedytes. Ubi fortasse legendum, pend? meor Pays iv, licet re- 
ceptae favere videatur noster Choé ‘ph. Q89. xai rois ‘Tovouross oure ol ad 
e% Higos Elvees pararrsir, oo Ptrormordou aids, Boway r amir si ou, cew= 
petrny Rares Myyy dinero a ours ovAAvey Tid. Ita fere lege ondus vides 
tur iste locus, nisi quod malim, Bondy F aasigyer. Superioribus adde 
Eurip. Or. 1086. Myf cespect wos dasro nelgrripeoy midey, Ma Deeper eos eeidne, 
de bya meodous wort, Ensvbigaous Tovey, aemonimorped oe Med. 1948. 
“Os ovrs Aurea Veovydueay arypromsas, Ov maides, ods ture xaks Meslepeny, 
"Eko weortmsty Cavras, &AN amwrrra. Nusquam autem, si bene memi- 
ni, post ood! aut gydi legitur od aut wy. Vide ad v. 477. 

Ver. 460. Myipeny 9 awrdyruy uovcopenroe’ t igydtiw. “Egydriy omnes 
codd. hodierni, sed igydwy Stobaeus LXXIX. p. 468. Gesn. LXXXI. 
p- 341. Grot. quod post Brunckium recepit B. Hesychius : ’ Egydyn, 
aS dameyn. igyaria, teyarinn, doguri BINTHS » feys orks. mega Oi Loesss01g a "Abana 
NTT (sic cod, ). ‘Egyarrivas. ai tov wimAey UPaivovocs. Posteriora ita 
refingo : Tage OE Lamloss 4 "Abnva %. rs. (feydva re yeras), as égryeotin’. 
noel igydvas, ai tov wimroy LPaivovras. Ceterum apud B. in Notis pro 
Lycamben scribendum Neobulen. 

Ver. 475. Tad rosé pov xrvovca, Savudou mrtoy Olns teyvas re xe 
dirous iunrdunr. Multi codd, wos pro «ev, quod non temere rejicien- 
dum esse monuit Vauvillerius. Deinde interpungendum post xaéo», 
ut ordo sit, xAvovec oles Tingvees. Malim etiam oie Tignes Vy ut in Theb. 
638. Ako TY aUTOD oov eeriny nT Oy, wor Olxs a eeepc rees nak mocTevyerees tv- 
yes+ Tlégovs vero pro dcdeu; praebent Robortellus aliique multi, quos 
merito secutus est B. e 

Ver. 477. To petv petyioroy, tiris sis vores wire, Ovx jy ernnw ovdzy, 
evade Bearer, Ov xeon ¥, 000i mirrdy, BAAD Dor eueckx ary X gti uarerntAroyre, 
weiv + tye oPicw ” "Bdukee nodots yO AMT Mat HY, As Tas amacres . Bopev- 
yovres vecous. ; Magnas inter interpretes contreversias excitavit vox 


2 wieroy. 
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mierer. Plerique a w/w derivant, ut sit poculenium, quod Graecis est 
wotimeyr. Alii warriy conjiciunt ex Theocriteo illo, oud ¢ eyxeurrer, fect 
oxsi, 00d éximacrer. Sed utraque interpretatio postulare videtur ut 
pro ev yeiwrdy rescribatur 0028) yer», quod per metrum non licet. 
Equidem duo tantum medicaminum genera hic recenseri puto,. inter- 
ha scilicet et externa. Illa Agwciue, haec gerve vocat Poéta. . Quod 
si verum est, scribendum e nonnullis libris, oir Bewouer, Ov neierey, 
de qua constructione satis dixi ad v. 445. Verba autem ovdi wierd ita 
fere interpretanda puto: Neque certa spes salutis. Querdy Aida, cers 
tum eaidium dixit Eurip. Bacch. 1155. Fateor interpretationem jam 
memoratam non eam esse quae ex omni parte mihi placeat. Vulgata 
tamen prorsus absurda est. Versu sequente nonnulli libri xgé y' eva, 
quod recepit B. Deinde @apsioovres Aldus et pars codicum. Nescio 
an rectius. 

Ver. 487. Papryoriyon Tt Wr woe ciwnay oxsteiis Aucigio’, of Tivég Tt Oe~ 
2:0: Puc, Evarvpcor TE, eek Dhccevcey vena “Eyour fncerr oly maui % 006 aAAnAoUS 
Ties "Exebgaet Te noes oriey ynben nok cove cog tats. Malim, oitiwis ys dskso Qucw, 
Evwvipous tt Evwyyevs habent plerique libri, Altera scriptura prae- 
ter necessitatem a correctore invecta est. Manifesto repetendum 3- 
Ggive a superioribus. Deinde nescio an magis Atticum esset, cour” 
iuerres. Aristoph. Ran. 1 1379. Ki Aso opet Ya, a) pe inciregos: simarov. 
Ibid. 1422. Tgarey pew oo» wees "AAusesddov tiv bsrov Tvapeny knceregos 5 
Plut. 784. Norrevci yee, xai Oracs Tyrie Mnpele, "Evotsxvupesvos fes07 765 su- 
porky Tive. Eupolis apud Pollucem X. 161. Oixetes y evedd ey Tesou 
nasdieus Olxns ey, oy enaerros. Aliter Noster Pers. 135. egos des 2 engor 
wwhtis, “Exdora rity Pircvogs Tov crinpecteveee Soiger Evvariig’ cron spe chpeticey 
Relevone anltel. Mox apud Nostrum agig &arrsacs tacite dedit Pau- 
wius, operarum, opinor, vitio. Quae quidem scriptura Vauvillerie 
fraudi fecit, qui eam serio refellit. Ita quogue legendum conjecit 
Wakefieldius, quem latuisse videtur emendationem suam a typographo 
Batavo jam occupatam esse. Ultimo versu recte B. gvrsdgias, et infra 
B65. xrsivas Zvvsvvev Pro xrstvece CUVSUVOr. 

Ver. 508. Ovdsis, ced + oi dee, ei peerny Patou: Siawy. Codd. qui- 
dam ed?’ 03, si w» habent. Sed rectius abest si. Quid signiticet 
Porsoni obelus, adhuc incertum est. 

Ver. 519. Teds’ etx &» ody ribose, pendi Aumelets. Tots’ ox tx’ av rider 
tres codd. quos post | Brunckium secutus est B. Malim, si consenti- 
rent libri: Todt’ ovr ap ixarvboro, pears Dumeigu. 

Ver. 544. Ziva yae ov Teopiwy Oia yrauen cies Ovarors aye, Tlgo~ 
peatiy. "Ev idice yvaun b. Praepositionem metri gratia addidit Bur- 
neius. 

Ver. 550. *Orsyodgccrinr. Recte saryodeariaon B. et mox 565. axrc- 
nias pro. amraaxins. Intra tamen 592. “Ivayens retinuit, ubi veram scri- 
pturam "Iveerysices exhibet cod. Mediceus. 

Ver. 565. Tivos amraxing + Mosveis 6m 5 Fluctuant codd. inter 
woweic, words, wowas Ct wowas. Tantum non omnes passivum éaAixy 
habent. Stephani emendationem, zed o’ saixu, recepit B. Sed per 
totam fere fabulam sore Tapeovers , RyMaTe, wovous et similia plurali 
numero usurpat Poéta. Nec quidquam in vulgata scriptura inest 


quod reprehendi possit. 
Ver, 
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Ver. 569. Xgise ris ad ps raArcivay cioreos. Repone, us ray rd dcsvas, 
ut versus sit senarius syllaba minor. Articulus, quem agnoscunt codd: 
nonnulli, e plerisque expulit similitudo literarum TAN et TAA. Man- 
sit tamen infra 574. "AAAd pes tev ToAasvar iE ivigay wigdy x. 7. b 

Ver. 576. “Yoo Bt xngiwrucrres sresti Sovak. Haec verba strophen 
mchoant, antistrophum vero v. 596. Tééw sod od Marers irom axvess 5 
Quod nemini, quantum scio, adhuc animadversum est. Nihil est in 
antistropho quod superiorilvus versibus 568S—575. respondeat. Que 
minus autem quidquam excidisse putes, obstant quatuor senarii 591 
—594. qui cum initio antistrophi arctissime cohaerent. Ceterum de 
versuum divisione judicium meum non interpono. 

Ver. 577. "le iw, moi wei, Tw we wer wh fe ayoves THAtrAwyxte: F 
wravo. Haec e multis codd. ita econstituit B. "Ia, ia, xexes, rere, 09 
fe eyours tThrimdayxre wadves. Ut strophe cum antistropho conveniat, 
repone: ‘Ia, iw wémos. *Q mower, we Mm eryoucs anrewacves wArdves. His 
respondent : WG eee fy @ tarus, Tay Toerocimoegoy oo érnrupen mgor= 
Oooeis 5 

Ver. 579. Th word uw’, & Koons wai, vi wort, Ti wore raicd. Secun- 
dum 7 ers post Brunckium bene delevit B. 

Ver. 584. Tug prtor, @ bord xatrvypov, } Tlovrioss Sexers Big Bogus. 
Scribendum puto, avel pee Qaskove Mox male B. xovrioiciy. 

Ver. 587. "Ady us wortwrayxros wadves Teyvuvexacw. Veterem 
scripturam «dy» frustra defendere conatur Butlerus Epist. p. $0. At- 
tici enim 8 ct 3 nunquam geminant. Deinde metri gratia restituenda 
Aldina seriptura xoAvmdaves wAdva:, qua etiam de csusa supra 578. 
tnrérrceves wAdves dedimus. Similia sunt ctv dix dixesee apud Soph, 
Ant. 23. xaczos six Adtorigoy ibid. 502. wide tvPrcmovy apud Eurip. Phaen. 
1545. et alia passim. Denique repone yeyvuvdzae’ cum elisione, 

Ver. 590. Kaves m ear bsrypece tis + Bouxtgw meg biven ; Haec puellae 
continuanda sunt, nisi antistrophica, Secu, Qegage ra duewrdvw mraghivy, 
Choro tribuere mavis. Recte autem Qéiyee pro meicPbeyua Robor- 
tellus, non improbante B. Quid velit Porsoni obelus ante ovxrge, 
equidem conjicere nequeo. 

Ver. 597. Tadv rarairuger 60 trum weorbgosic; Repone érxroe cum 
Butlero e tribus codd. Eadem scripturae diversitas supra 293. 

Ver. 598. Oscocurey d8 voroy wvonearces. Scribendum cum Butlero 
Sucurdy rz, Minima distinctionc pogt weorteotis adhibita.  Aé pro vs pri- 
mus invexit Turnebus. 

' Ver. 600. Kirreacs Ooirerso:owv. Male B. xiv goss. Ceterum suspi- 
cione laborat Porradtoow secunda producta. 

Ver. GO2. AaSesrovres Favor, Eaimorescs padioiy Oxpetioa. Scriben- 
dum aAaSgicures. Post mabey Vero deesse videtur vox disyllaba, cuj 
respondeat rigus Vv. 583. Deinde male Porsonus iximereses pxderw. 
Pejor apud B. scriptura, imméroow padi. Recte immoreics pendecs 
omnes ante Porsonum. 

Ver. GO5. “AAa&e peos rogdis Téxpengor ors po’ trccpepetves Tecbsiv, i t pen 
wen Th Pel erecexoy veoovy Asizey, timte olcdc. Nonnulli libri </ Me xea 
habent, quod metro adversatur. Alii +/ os yet. Utraque scriptura 
Jibrarierum emendaturientium ingenio tribuenda videtur. Post wedsiy 
plene 
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plene distinguendum est. Deinde conjicio Tragicum scripsisse : 
Ti pine, tl Qeignanxor vieov, dsiker, sixte cirba. Miyee autem et uiyes 
forma magis quam significatione inter se differunt. Miyag apud No- 
strum legitur Agami. 207. Suppl. $99. 602. yiizes Agam. 2. et apud 
Eurip. Androm. 537. Utrumque non male per éwaddwyi explicari 
potest, quo sensu saepe ocewrrit cognata VOX mayer, ut, penyarh xa- 
x@Y. 

Ver. 630. My pov mgoxndov paooor + ws iucol yruxd. Maover i) ws ical 
Turnebus pro var. lect. non improbante, ut videtur, Porsono. Mée- 
cor 4 xeéuei anonymus apud B. Malim, paccvas } ’woi yavxv. Ita fere 
Soph. Céd. Col. 104. Bi a) dona rs petsovars eae. Eurip. Hec. 1121. odx 
exansc’, &drd peuilovws. Incertus Rhes. 849. of 33 psiZévos Mabévess, ouy, 
egacu nAtov Odor. 

Ver. 638. ‘Q¢ réroxnrAatoras xdmodverctos woes. Kamodugucbas post 
multos codices et Brunckium B. Quae scriptura etiam sine codicum 
auctoritate reponenda erat. 

Ver. 646. “Asi vag ous trvuyos moAcveccves. Twasimeves cod. Ranco- 
neti, quod Homericum est, MoAciysves ex uno cod. dedit B. Vide 
Eurip. Or. 1269. Alc. 30. Aristoph. Av. 181. ab eo allegatos. 

Ver. 648. °2 pir’ wdaiwer xéen. Evdaizey unus cod. cum ed. Ro- 
bortelli, unde sidesmeov dedit B. Verum cum Attici promiscue @ ras- 
por et & cAzxuoy dixerint, nolim vulgatam scripturam contra omnes fere 
codices mutare. Imo, si utraque lectio pari auctoritate niteretur, 
vulgatam, ut paullo exquisitiorem, praeferrem. 

Ver. 659. ‘OD %& re Muda xemwi Awdayyy wvxveds Otorgdrous larry. 
Melior est altera scriptura, xéx: Aedevas, quam repraesentant multi 
scripti et impressi. Ita Eurip. El. 1343. Sri ix’ “Aéwdy. Ubi con- 
sulendus Barnesius. 

Ver. G62. “Hxov F dvaryyirrovres aiororrénovs Xenrpors, c&onuews duc- 

‘cas ¢ tiense‘vovs. Malim daayyidrovres. Altero versu aonywous NON- 
nulli codd. et Robortellus. Recepit B. 

Ver. 668. Kei wh Dros, wvgamds tx Ards peortiv Kegavyay, os wav ebeei- 
eracu vives. Haec pendent a superioribus Bags ja¢s. Quod cum ita 
sit, parum video quomodo sententiae conveniat werd, quod non ven- 
turum esse, sed venisse significet. Reponendum igitur puto, rvgomdy 
dy Ards wodsiy Kegevrdv. Quam miitationem vel ex hac fabula stabilire 
possum. Nam-v. 618. ubi recte edjdit Porsonus, xa» yadg ev ruber pov, 
Turnebus et sequentium plerique za» ydg ixxvées wey repraesentarant. 
Alterum exemplum praebet Noster Pers. 450. ‘Evratta mivau toved’, 
exws, oTay veay Dbagirrss éxbeed varoy ixoweoiare, K4sivosey ( xrtivesce Pors.) 
Sytiguroy “BAAgvay oreardy. Ubi crazy ante optativum ixowloiaro soloecum 
est. Scribendum igitur, 07’ & nay. Constructio autem éy sods pro 
futuro worscirba: occurrit apud Soph, Cid. Tyr. 305. @eies yae, si xt 
ph xrvug tov ayy rar, Tigebacw muir avetrserler, tdrvow Mérmny av saber 
Tove Ted vornpeetoc, Ek tovs xrccvovrecs Adiov, peccbovrts eu, K reivecspesy, a vans 
Qvyddis teri laieete. Denique longe melius dicitur Avds xegavvoy quam 
& Aids xepeeuver. Noster supra 372. Kaiwse xseavya Znvds nvb eax opeévos. 
Sic Aci; xegavyds apud Soph. Cid. Col. 1502. mvePoges Ded xsgavrds, 
ibid. 1658. xrpavrei Aves El. 823. et alia passim. 

° Ver, 
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Ver. 677. Hiccs mers surorov 46 Ktgyredas pies, Asgvas TF axeu ™ 
Pars codicum Keyyesias, sed altera scriptura fortasse tgxyimertiga est. 
Vide omnino quid de xeyyeduacw et xeexsauacw dixerit Valckenarius 
ad Phoen. 1397. a B. ad nostrum locum allegatus. Obiter emendan- 
dus Erotianus in Kegyradn: Kas meege T0ls "Arrixels Kegyvaidn eyyia Ae 
vires, re Tear, ices eevenpece 0g SygovTet. os nek LoPonArs wsei 7H; sovgeenier 
peivns Qaciv, ‘Iygbds Tee7eus ¢ a xerwwng xtey,vos tLavorares. Scribo: ‘Q< zad 
LoPoxans megs THs amorecugoupes syns Pacey leis, Teaxus ysdrcivng nig y,r05 ed 
esuras. Qui senarius manifesto ex satyrica fabula desumtus est, atque 
adeo ex Inacho, quam satyricam fuisse post Hemsterhusium Toupi- 
umque monuit Brunckius. Deinde apud Nostrum Aigrns,' axgoy rs ha- 
bent Aldus et Robortellus, sed axgsy omnes fere codd, Aigyns To xgnvae 
ex emendatione Canteri recepit 1. appositis Scholiastae verbis : Kat 
wees Thy Aigvay TAY wayne Citat etiam Asgraia Voie re et Atgvas owe ex 
Eurip. Phoen. 127. 616. 

Ver. 681. hearer dates o avrey ai pv dieg #23806 Tov Siw arersi ienow. 
Nihil mutant libri, praeter cod. Selden. qui pro ai@wdsos ted Pvag ha- 
bet, monente Gaistordio ad Hephaest. P» 243. Quam quidem scri- 
pturam e glossemate ortam puto, ene aliter sentiat Guislordius, a 
cujus sententia invitus discedo. A meer dinates D aidyidies cevrdy sogee 
dedit B. e schedis Porsonianis. FE qidew nullus dubito quin & yds 
scribendum sit, vulgato vocabulorum ordine servato, Hanc formam 
agnoscit Hesychius: ’agydic. aiPndiog, ePryw. Favet etiam analogia. 
Ut enim ex asi, way, et jie formantur didso5, pearbidsos et pnidies, ita ex. 
“Prva fit &Pvidies, quod nescio an nusquam hodie occurrat, praeter- 
quam apud Hesychium. Communem scripturam, praeter Nostrum 
hoc loco, habet Aristoph. Thesm. 127. ubi metrum incertum est. 

Ver. 693. ‘la ia, Hoign, oiga, TléPeix’, tiosdovoe meager "leds. Male 
meo quidem judicio, alterum joize delevit B. Geminant omnes libri 
praeter ed. Robortelli. Mox melim cum quibusdam libris, icdotee. 

Ver. 699. Th weir ys yetiar wwurucd ined miga. ‘“Hrveacd’ recte B. 
mutato spiritu. 

Ver. 704. Xd BY, "Ivdysiov cmigua, tors iuods Asyous Qua Bar’, as 
my riguer ixwclys sdov. Lvs’ B. e multis libris et Stephano Byzantino. 
Recte, ni fallor. Deinde sigue’ pars codicum. De qua scriptura vide 
ad v. 99. 

Ver. 711. Oj¢ an mwirdlay, earn + arsorovess wodes X gierrovca pays 
eicw ixmigay yore. Nonnulli libri pro xode¢ yuwodaes habent, alii yuxrs- 
sodas. Hinc conjicio fuisse quosdam qui legerent, @ar’ arwroves x 
ims Xeiemrovcw payaso. Quid censuerit Porsonus incertum est. 
Altero versu constr uctio xeerrovcey postulare videtur, metro repu- 
ente. Malim igitur ina tga 

Ver. 715. “Aviusens yae, ova: mesrmrarro Zivac. Imo, xeormrares 
Recte Aaésny post Porsonum dedit B. hujus fabulae v. 896. ubi omnes 
fere libri rAacbsny habent. Apud Soph. Aj. 256. recte vulgo legitur 
emwrares, et awaeroy apud Eurip.. Herc, 399. Hinc emendandus 
Noster Eum. 53. ‘Piyxoves 3 ob waucroies Pucitmacw, "Ex 2 éumoiror aw 
Cover durQiag Biav. Non jictio flatibus vertit Stanleius, quasi mens 
Scriptoris esset, Fugiarura sommum non fictum et simulatum esse, sed 

verum. 
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verum. Repone, od rrwreios gut accessum prohibent, diris scilicet et 
tremendis. Ulesychius inter NAdoren €t [Aareyenor: Maurras *eor= 
waracrd. Scribendum xazr2 ex ordine literarum. 

Ver. 726. "ExOpskeves vavrnct, wntevid wiv. Navracs B, Edidit in 
hac fabula Aldus xdyow v. 6. yauparios 855. pe2now 365. Quae po- 
stea mutarunt Stephanus et Canterus. Pars codicum ivyaijes v. 462. 
eraycw 773. His exceptis, communem formam satis constanter ser- 
vant scripti et impressi. 

Ver. 731. Eicesi. V.'749. ticdwek. V9AD. ccidixacr. Omnia 
divisim B. 

Ver. "TA1, "Te eos wor. SE 2%. Sic B. “La peos pcos. 2, & 

Ver. 760. Tgts tov Tugoevvee oxnmren curnbacercs 5 Avros mers wuTey 
xivoPearay Aovacvedrayr. Malim cum tribus codd, mers autos ares. Sic 
infra 919. Totov warcsorhy viv Waparnsvaceras ‘Em aves cite. Ubi awivig 
tx avra dedit Robortellus Agam. 845. Teis T ards avrod wnpeceriy Bague 
vires. Soph. Cid. Col. 929. 209° akiaev ovx evrar airs woAW Thy wd- 
Tas aVTOD. 

Ver. 765. Tid cvrw; ob yae paver addarbas téds. Tods Robortellus 
et pars codicum, quos secutus est B. ipso Porsono, ut videtur pro- 
bante. 

Ver. 768. O69 terw aura Tho) arorteopn woyns; Ov dgra, mew + 
sya av ix Ceruav avbcss. Inter meiv ay tywry’, mer eyary’ wy, CL wan tyay’ 
ey fluctuant libri, quorum alii.avéa, alii avées exhibent. Sed exqui- 
sitius videtur Avées, quod praetulit Porsonus, scilicet ut Promethei 
sermonem abrumpat subita Jussi interrogatio, Tis ov» 6 avewv o' iotir, 
&xovres Avés; Versum ita constituit B. Ov dire, meiv ay tyary’ ay ix deer 
pay Aviers, satis ingeniose. Ad emendationem suam confirmandam, 
nonnulla scriptorum loca citat, que ¢y geminatum exhibeant. Quibus 
adde Aristoph. Nub. 782. ‘réaes. emepp - ovx ey Dideackoese uvo ite Sed 
proculdubio fallitur juvenis doctissimus. “Ay geminatum cum indica- 
tivo et optativo saepissime, cum subjunctivo nunquam conjungunt At- 
tici. Verbi gratia, recte dicas, ovx ay simov ay, non dixissem, ove av 
tlrowe’ av, non dicerem, male zeiv ay sixu ay, priusquam dizero, %¢ ay 
sing av, quicungue dizerit. Quod ad nostrum locum attinet, scriptura 
quam retinuit Porsonus, praeter metri defectum, eo etiam nomine vi- 
tiosum est, quod inusitato ordine vocabula collocat. Nihil enim inter 
aeiv et av interponi debet, nisi particula, Cum cod. Mediceus, om- 
nium, ut videtur, praestantissimus, aliique duo wAiy eywy’ av exhibeant, 
suspicor Tragicum scripsisse, Ov dire, ware tywy’ orev diruav Avbess 
(aut Avds). Mai cra» habet Noster supra 258. Ove arro x’ oddis, 
Any oteey Kee don}. Soph. El. 2938. Ta? vegicery wAny otay nAvy Tives 
“Hier ‘Ogirrmy. Nec minus bene dicitur dscpay Avdesrs quam ix dirnan. 
Noster intra 1005. Atoa/ pes deousy ravds. Ceterum Cratini senarius, 
quem in Annotationibus citat B. ita fere legendus videtur: “Ede [os] 
wagivey ov tH evkasr teegexv. Scriptura a B. proposita ors ay tis 
sigarr’, Vix magis Attica est quam idvy sig sigarre. Vel def waginesy ors 
ay ais cuentas, Vel ider maging ors vig tuEaiTo dicendum est. 

Ver. 777. 866. Avsiv. Aveiy utrobique B. Cui assentior. Semel 

tantum. 
6 
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tantum apud Sophoclem dvi» exhibet Aldus in Cid. Tyr. 1280. ubi 
multi codices, fortasse plerique, recte dveiv praebent. 

Ver. 781. Tovrwy od tiv piv ride, thy OD tot ydew Colas Hancor, 
pond arimdons Advyous. Certissime repono, pnd avimcdens Adyoo. Sensus 
est: Mi aripdons peas tod ood Adyor. Ne nobis deneges narrationem 
guam petimus. lta an apud Soph. CEd. Col. 49. Meds viv Sean, & 
Esive, pon we arimdons Toiwvd aaryrny, ov oe meorreinw Pecos. Respondet 
hospes: Zima, xovx aripeos te 7 imod Qari. Adde ejusdem fabulae 
1273. 1278. Cid. Tyr.'789. In his omnibus éridZav vel aricov xoitiv 
nullum responsum dare significat. Quod ad genitivum Aéyov attinet, 
conferri potest Theb. 1021. ubi aripcor ixogas, carentem funere, dixit 
Poéta. 

Ver. 790. Tees avreAds Droywras yrverrioic. Recte QDroyamras B. 
De qua scriptura consulenda Censura ed. Butlerianae, ejusque Epi- 
stola p. $2. 

Ver. 800. Tosctro we To TOUT Peoieror Atyo. YAAAny 3 uxovcey dv- 
exten Stwgiav. Towtro et rocodre rarissime apud Tragicos occurrunt. 
Quod si animadvertisset Brunckius, apud Soph. Cid. Col. 790. ubi 
recte vulgo legitur, Xéovds Aaytiv torodrov, tvbavsiv pecvor, rorovre’ vy EX 
emendatione Valckenarii non reposuisset. Apud Nostrum duo codd. 
roovrey giv cos habent, roiovrov pecdv cos alii duo et Aldus. Suspicor 
Poétam reiedroy & cos Scripsisse, Pgotgiov autem recte quod vitcs inter- 
pretatur Stanleius in auctario Commentarii. 

Ver. 804. Oi xeuosppurev Oinotiow ope) via TWrovrwves wégov. igor” 
Robortellus et pars codicum. Recepit B. 

Ver. 806. Tarovgar OE yy “Hees ucrcivey Dorey, of meds naiey Nealevc: 
anyais. Vide an legendum sit is, ut sit rnrcvgiy yas Odaer, quemad- 
modum in initio fabulae xlovd¢ ryrcvgiy widev dictum est. Ita quoque 
wits toymrov timer V. 418, worse toysirn yfovds V. 845. 

Ver. 828. "Ewe xe Hrbss eos Modorre TF ddwwde, Thy t alxivwrer 
audi Awdervny. Udeide recepit B. ex ipsius Porsoni conjectura ad Or. 
$24. Cum autem ydrsder, auctore Stephano Byzantino, 7% mgis reis 
elxois ty woAu xymvoyv Significet, scripturam a B, repraesentatam ita ver- 
tit Butlerus Epist. p. 38. The little back-yards behind the houses of 
the Molossians. Sed reliqua Stephani verba neglexit vir festivissi- 
mus: “Omeg oi Tecryinol did rod 2 Pact Iugiovres. Unde satis Nostro 
adstruitur usus vocis ydémide. Nec tamen prorsus absurdum esset, 
weds Mororod Qdmede re. 

Ver. 832. ‘YQ’ dv ob rawmeae xoidiy ainxrngins Mgorwyeptibns 4 Aids 
Evy detreeg + Méarrcve’ tverd’, & TaVvas meocceeivis ot Th Aldus et non- 
nulli codd. teria: ravde habent. Alii ¢etrdes c@v 9. Hance scripturam 
praebet cod. Ranconeti, quod ideo moneo, quoniam vulgatam ex in- 
genio, ut videtur, dedit Turnebus. Versum ita representat B. Miéa- 
Dove’ tverbas* ra 2 wgorcaivn cf tr Posteriora verba did pécov posita 
censet, hac scilicet significatione ; Quin et hisce oraculis yratum ali- 
quid [aliquod] tibi inerat. Quae quidem interpretatio neque mihi 
magnopere placet, neque ea meliorem excogitare possum. 

Ver. 847. "Evratda 34 os Zed citnow tePcorae, Eradar drapes yugi 
xa Svydy psver. "Exdyymer Oi tar Aids + yeynusicar Tikus xeravey  ExaQor, 
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Epaphum e Jovis tactu natum esse docet Noster Suppl. $18. Kai 
Zee y samrwg weg! Qirvas ry ov0r. Consentit alter Schol, ad nostrum 
locum: Devvigsdcar Asis Abye wegl tis imaQiis. avon yee avtl omipuatos 
gexsos. Hinc recte yeviesor, quod agnoscunt omnes libri, defen- 
dunt Vauvillerius aliique. Sed cum verba iraQéy xai Svyov pdvey non 
ad tuPeora, sed ad tyxipecve vel tale quid pertineant, verisimile est aut 
nonnihil post {gore intercidisse, aut verba 'Ewapay crags ytigi wand 
Siyay yesvey ab erudito librario in margine apposita, demum in textum 
irrepsisse. Quae quidem sententia fortasse verior est: Non enim 
necessarium erat ut Prometheus; cujus sermo paullo ainyuerwdiersees 
est, rem spectatoribus satis notam perspicue Toni aperiret. Displicet 
etiam in hoc senario subita temporum mutatio, cum vel iradycag vel 
Seyydvey dicendum: esset, Simile vitium infra 68%. sustulit B, Sed 
magnam licentiam in hac re sibi permittunt Tragici. Tale est xavsy, 
axevces in Choéphororum prologo. Ceterum vocem apud Tragicos rae 
rissimam trePéa» in Glossario praetermisit B. 

Ver. 857. “H&ovrs Sagsvoevets oF Ingacipous Taduovs, Pbdvov 3s eapecron 
See Seoge Mer.aryiaa 9: digeras Snruxrova “Agu + Samivtwr rumtiPeovenra Sed- 
eu. Ongeverrs; cod. Regius 2785. probante Vauvillerio. Reliqua cor- 
rupta sunt, nec quidgquam mutant libri, uno excepto, qui dauivre 
habet. Aamiveas e Pauwii conjectura dedit B. Ego nihil video. 

Ver. 897. Taged yae acrigydrege maghsviar Eivogar’ ‘lets -yauw de- 
wropivay Avemdedvess “Hews arcersias. ‘lovs pos yee Aldus, unde ‘lois 
pirye conjecit Schutzius, post Burneium recepit B. 

Ver. 900. "Epcot 3 oe petv cpearas 6 symog” AQooog, ov Didsce* pendi xeare 
eovay Otay gus aPuxter opeue meordignorss pes. “Amorsuos 08s vy 6 mé- 
Anpeos, amroge Togipees* ovd exw tis av vyevoiuar. Tay Avec yae ovy, oem penrey 
exe Qvyom ay. Nihil hic mutavit B. nisi quod ex Musgravii sentene 
tia é@» omisit, et post Burneium wgecdigxerss «’ scripsit. Ex quinque 
Regiis apud Vauvillerium, prinius sgecdigxes us habet, secundus et 
quartus sgordigxres wet, tertius wgordgnens me, Qui intra 993. xvudsw habet 

ro xvxérw. Quintus mutilus est. Reliqui codd. wgocdigxos ut, weer- 
S ewe us et wgordigxosrs habent. Parum dubito quin vulgata scriptura 
meordigxeste wt € Turnebi cerebello nata sit. Scribendum puto », 
dgeixes wet, fere cum Robertello, qui regorIedxn ws edidit. Tgordganéiy ha- 
bet Noster Eum, 167. Ideo autem plenius de hujus loci scriptura 
dixi, quod non dubito quin hi versiculi in strophen et antistrophum 
distribuendi sint. Strophen ita constituo: "Epcot dirs poly spemrds o yale 
pes, wPoees, Ovds didia* pends xguccay Oxy teas auxtor bum’ * * * meor- 
dedxos ws In antistropho nihil muto. Syllaba syllabe respondet, nisi 
quod longa duabus brevibus bis opponitur. @iy monosyllabon est. 
Deest post ¢uu’ dactylus. Diversam scripturam, et fortasse melio- 
rem, excogitabit Burneius. 

Ver. 906. "H pen txt Zevc, xaaiweg wibadn Deovar, "Esa: teemuvos, ier 
sLagrveras Topeov yapsiv. Recte reiev agrieras Robortellus. Ita No- 
ster mox 917. Ovdéy yee ave Tair tmagniots 7d ph ob TMeceiv arieos wTe- 
par oim avarysra’ Toiov warasotiv viv magacnevsCeras Ex aires aire. 
Soph. Aj. 560. Otra o "Ayasay, oi dee, pnts elon Lroyvaios awbais, 
e002 ywels dvr’ Ecod* Teiov mudwgiy Quaana Tiixgov auPi cei Asa, TeoPins 
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saxvoy emen . Eurip. Hec. 905. = wiv, o WaT eis "lAtds, Tay amogdyray 
wines ovxirs Aiket, Toiov EAAdwv vifos auPi ot xevatu, Aogi On dogi wigray. 
Ubi reiev metri gratia reposuit Kingius, cum olim legeretur, rod 
"EAAdvw» vidos. Utraque scriptura sententiae acque convenit, ut ex 
exemplis nonnullis clarius patebit. Eurip. Med. 717. Mavew 3 o° dvr" 
amaide, xcel maldwy yovas Lartigus os Sycw* red olde Ped greener. Ibid. 787. 
Kayrig Awsoiira xicwor auepiby veel, Kaniis srsivas, was 2 o¢ dy Syn xogns. 

3 


Toscicds xmelow Pugucnoss Sweneara Ibid. 1919. Matous wévev revd* si 3 
eucod weer ius, Aty’ ef te Bovrsi erg F od Paves wort Toidvd dynes 
mateis “Hrs warig Aldwow nur, tguuee mworsulas xtees. Ibid. 1344. 
"AAD ov vee ay of pevgsors oval Deore Adxoies Tove” iumiPuns cos Sedoos. Hoc 
ideo monendum putavi, quoniam extra significationem jam memora- 
tam raro legitur zoies apud Atticos poétas. 

Ver.-914. Ileos ratre viv Ougody nabyrbe trois midagrioss Tomes 
Tirris, rudcror T + iv yspoiv wugmvoor Biros. Ovdey yee aire rade imag- 
nich +o a) ov Iscsiv arinas ramet ovx avaryird. lees tavrdé vv recte 
B. Deinde ex tacita Porsoni emendatione ad Hec. 1125. rudecwy 
zuei exhibet. Omnes quidem codd. tweéccw +’ iy servare videntur, sed 
eorum nonnulli inter yagi, zegri et ysgriv fluctuant. Versu sequente 
3 wh dedit B. omisso o%, consentientibus codd. quibusdam. Perperam 
sane. Etsi enim utraque scriptura satis proba est, exquisitior est 
vulgata, et majori nititur auctoritate. Supra 786, oJ, quod omittunt 
multi libri, retinuit B. f 

Ver, 933. "Arr adroy div cos ro00s 4 adyiw xigo Malim, etd’ Zr” 
éryiw. Noster Pors. 438. Kal ris yiverr’ av tied tr’ ixtioy roxy; Soph. 
El. 1189. Kal wis yivorr’ av ravd’ te’ iybiw Briwuy; Ita recte post Cante« 
rum Brunckius. Alii, ravdé o° ixdiw. 

Ver. 943. Xi rev copicriy, tov + mingdis Umignixegoy, Toy Zapeaerarr” 
sig Diods, rev EPnuigoss Tlogevtce times, Tov mugis xAGmTHY Aiys. In vulgatam 
scripturam tiv mixeiis Uirigrixgoy Consentiunt omnes libri, nec quid- 
quam mutat B. Deinde +i» ante iMauégoss omittunt quatuor minimum 
codd. quos sequitur B. Ipse ita vertit: Qui contra Deos peccasti, 
beneficia mortalibus praestando. Magis placet Porsoni emendatio, a 
B, post Gaisfordium memorata, ne ipsa quidem emnibus numeris 
absoluta, xaPnuigoss pro voy iPnueigoss. Sed eo difficilius est vulgatae 
scripturae medicinaim facere, quod nihil in ea est, quod non optime 
sententiae conveniat. 

Ver, 946. Tlarig uveyt © overivas moms ryeuous Avoay, wees over 
Susives ixalares xed Tous. Tare ¢ aveyw mavult Brunckius. Sed rec- 
tius pronomen omnino abesset. Altero versu legendum megis- ay ixsives, 
deleta inutili copula. Vertendum: Quaenam sint ikae nuptiae, quae 
eum regno pulsurae sint. Unus cod. gis dy vy’ ixtives habet, quod for 
tasse reciprendum est. 

Ver. 1007. Tévyyes yae ovdiv, od? parbacces nice Avraie. Libri omnes 
praeter ed. Robortelli a:rais "Eais habent pro xiag Arraig. Ea xb 
Atraig "Ewais exhilyet, unde xéeg recepit Porsonus, deleto scilicet isaic. 
Verum suspicor scriptorem codicis, quo usus est Robortellus, non 
aliunde suum xéag hausisse, quam e v. 379. "Edy rig & xaiea yt madbdooy 
xiae. Veterem igitur scripturam revocandam censeo. 

VOL. XVII, NO. 88. Q Ver. 
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Ver.1055. Ti yadg trasivne uh wagaraiar; $ ELT siroyh, of yard 
peanay; Ei 3 gorvy% ex conjectura, ni fallor, dedit Turnebus. Nam 
codd, tantum non onmmes vel & +d)’ wruyi vel sire 3 srvyn habent, 
Ei re3d’ sdrvys pracbet Mediceus. Hinc e vy’ odd roxy ti yard mands 
dedit B. Sed non animadvertit juvenis doctissimus & oJ soloecum 
esse. Ej rod’ arvy% cod. Guelpherbytanus, quod merus librarii error 
videtur. Simili vitio supra 580. aga» 586. ayudrar dedit Aldus. Vi- 
roruin doctorum conjecturae omnes ejusmodi sunt, quibus facile carere 
possimus. Nihil hic video. Aldinam scripturam ¢é rad’ sdrezi in 
textum revocandam censeo, quippe sub qua latere videatur vera lec- 
tio. Ad verba «/ yard wanes conferendus Noster supra 256. Aixizt 
Tai tt, xovdauy yarx xaxdy. Aristoph. Av. 382. O19: ris devas waaay 
azaci. 

Ver. 1067. Teds weedoras yee pears tucacbor. Tods vag mweoderas B. 
ex emendatione Bothii. Non male. 

Ver. 1070. ’Anra’ ody peeurncd” aye meortye. Ita Porsonus ex pro- 
pria emendatione. Nam libri plerique vel ¢rr’ iya vel @ +’ tye habent, 
unde @ +’ ¢y# conjecit Parrius. Quae quidem scriptura Porsonianae 
praestare mihi videtur, propterea quod + post 2’ ev» plerumque ad- 
hibere solent Attici. Ita Noster paullo ante 1057. *AAA’ our ipeeis 7” 
wi wnuorivas; x. ti. Soph. Ant. 84. "AAa’ ovy wegopenvoens yt rovre pex- 
devie Aj. 535. "AA ody bya “Qurake retro + aeniosts Phil. 1305. ’Aar’ 
eoy roreutey y teh. El. 1035. “AAN ody ixiztw o of fe atining My tts 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From August to November, 1810. 


en 


ANTIQUITIES. 

An Iluftration of the Egyptian, Grecian; and Rorhan Coftumie, ia 
forty Outlines, feleGted, drawny and engraved by T. Baxter. 16s: 

Cambria’s Triumphs, or Bri-ain in its perfe& Luttre ; fhowing thé 
Origin and Antiquities of that illuilrious Nation. By P. Enderbies 
Folio. 4h 4s. * 

ARTS (Fine.) 

Sixty Studies from Nature, with Defcriptions, By W. Green efqs 
Large folio. il. 5s. 

The young Artift’s Affiftant ; or, a familiar Introduétion to the Art 
of Drawing, with Direétions for Colouring. By J. Waffell. 5s. 

Obfervations upon a Review of the ‘ Herculanenfia’ in the Quarter- 
ly Review of laft February ; in a Letter to the Right. Hon Sir W. 
Drummond. By John Haytory A. M. &c. To which is fubjoineds 
a Letter to the Author from Sir W. Drummond. 4to. 33. 6d. R 

The Artift; a Series of Effays relative to Painting, Poetry, Sculp- 
ture, &c. Edited by Prince Hoare efg. 2 vol. gto, al. 286 

A Diionary of Painters, Sculptors, Archireéts, and Engravers 5 
containing Biographical Sketches of the moft celebrated Artifts; from 
the earlieit ages to the prefent time: To which is added an Appendix, 
comprifing the fubitance of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land, from Vertue. 1i2mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet. Vol. VII. 1538. 

A Print of his Majefty, in the fiftieth year of his Reign. By Me 
Rofenberg. Plains 10s. 6d. ; coloured, 148. 

The Archite&tural Antiquities of Wales. By Charles Norris efq: 
No. II. ib 1s.3 Proofs, il. 118. 6d. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. : 

Ufeful and corre& Account of the Navigation of the Rivers and Ca 
nals weft of London. By Z. Alweth. 3s. 

Elements of Chemiftry; By J. Murray, 2 vol. 8vo. 11. ts. 

Effays on Natural and Experimental Philofophy, Chemiftry, Anato- 
my, Phyfiology, and other branches of Scieuce pertaining to the mates 
rial World. By the Rev. J. Joyce; 12mo; 10s. 6d. 

Hortus Kewenfis ; or, a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in the 
Royal Garden at Kew. By the late William Aiton, Enlarged by 
William Townfend Aiton, Gardener to his Majefty, Volk ls 8vo« 
12s. 

Cambridge Problems ; being a Colle&tion of the printed Queftions 
ptopofed to the Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arty at the 

Q 2 general 
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general Examinations, from the year 1801 to the year 1810 inclufive ; 
with a Preface. By a Graduate of the Univerfity. 8vo. 6s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life'and Cliara@ter of the late Alexander Adam, 
LL.D. Reétor of the High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A new Biographical DiGtionary, corre€ted to July 1810. By Jas. 
Fergufon efq. 5s. 6d. 

The Life of Beilby Porteous, Lord Bifhop of London. By a Lay- 
man of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 

DRAMA. 

High Life in the City ; a Comedy in five Adis, as performed at the 
Haymarket. By E. J. Eyre. 2s. 6d. 

Twenty Years Ago. By James Pocock efq. 2s. 

EDUCATION. , 

A Colle&tion of Catechifms. By W. Mavor, LL.D. 2 vol. 
Tos. 6d. 

An. Introdu€@tion to Merchants’ Accounts, or Commercial Book- 
keeping by Double Entry. By W. Tate. 1t2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Hymns for Infant Minds. 1s. 6d. 

Fables on Men and Manners. By Richard Gurney, jun. efq. 5. 

Leétures on Picturefque and Moral Geography, illuftrative of Land- 
fcape and Manners, im the various Countries of Europe. By Francis 
L. Clarke efq, 5s. 

An Introduétion to Algebra, defigned for the Ufe of Students at the 
Royal Naval College, Portfmouth. By James Inman, A. M. Profeflor 
at the Royal Naval College. 8vo. 4s. 

A Key to the eleventh Edition of Dr Wanoftrocht’s French Gram- 
mar. By J. Cewellier, French Teacher at Alfred Houfe Academy. 
3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Some Account of the antient and prefent State of Shrewfbury. 12mo, 

78s 6d. 
- ‘The Hiftory of Lincoln, antient and modern. s2mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Annual Regifter ; or, a View of Hittory, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, for 1795. 8vo. 18s. 

IRISH HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Antient Trith Hiftories; bemg the Works of Spencer, Campion, 
Hanmer and Matleburrough. In 2 vol. Imperial 8vo, 3l. 3s.; Royal 
Svo, 21. 2s.; or Medium 8vo, 11. 5s. 

The Life and A&s of St Patrick, the Archbifhop, Primate and A- 
poltle of Ireland ; now firft tranflated from the original Latin of Jocelin, 
the Ciftercian Monk of Furnes, who flourifhed in the early part of the 
‘twelfth Century ; with the Elucidations of David Rothe, Bithop of 
Offory. By Edmund L. Swift,efq. 1 volume. Imperial 8vo, 11. 18. ; 
Royal 8vo, 15s. ; Medium 8vo, ros. 

Pacata Hibernia; or, a Hiftory of the Wars in Ireland during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, from the original Chronicles; illuftrated 
with Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of ‘Totnefs, and a 

i fimiles 
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fimiles of all the original Maps and Plans. In 3 vol. Imperial Sve, 
3l. 138. 6d.; Royal 8vo, 21. 128. 6d.: or Medium 8vo, 11. 16s. 

The Royal Hibérnia Magazine, from January to November 1810, 
with many Engravings. Royal 8vo, 3s. per Number; Medium 8vo, 
2s. per Number. 

Belfaft Monthly Magazine, from September 1808 to November 1809. 
at is. 8d. per Number. 

LAW. 

The Trial of Six Men for the Murder of J. Boeding of Weftham, 
at the Chelmsford Summer Affizes in Auguft 1810. 6s. 

A thort Treatife on Family Settlements and Devifes. By T. Keat- 
ing efq. 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatife on the Statute of Limitations. By W. Ballantine efq. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Advice on the Study of Law, with Dire&tions for the Choice of 
Books. 8vo. 53. 

A prattical Effay on Pleading. By Jofeph Chitty efq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 2 vol. royal 8vo, 21. 28. 

The Trial of A. Lemon, T. Turner, Barton Wilfon, J. Webfter, 
John Robinfon Mullineux, and Charles Rowlinfon, for a Confpiracy and 
Riot at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, in May lait. 3s. 46d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Political Effay on the Kingdom of New Spain, by Alexander de 
Humboldt, with phyfical Seétions and Maps. Tranflated from the ori- 
ginal French, by John Black. 2 vol. 8vo. and a volume of Maps. 
al. 18s. 

The Reformer; comprifing Twenty-two. Eflays on Religion and Mo- 
rality ; with an Appendix. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

A Letter from a Gentleman high in Office at Madras, on the late 
Difcontents in that Prefidency. 28. 

A Difcourfe on the Sin of Cruelty to Brute Animals. By the Rev. 
J. Whitehoufe. 18. 

Detached Philofophic Thoughts of more than 280 Authors, on Man, 
his Faculties, Life, Death, and Immortality ; arranged by Dr Trufler, 
2 vol. 118. 

Ufeful and legal Information to Purchafers and Poffeffors of Eftates, 
Houfes, Annuities, Mortgages, and every {pecies of real Property. 53. 

The Amateur of Fencing ; or a Treatife on the Art of Sword Des 
fence, theoretically and experimentally explained upon new Principles. 
By Jofeph Roland. 10s. 6d. 

The Philanthropilt, No. I. (to be continued Quarterly.) 2s. 6d. 

The nefarious PraGtice of Stockjobbing unveiled. By Thomas Mor- 
timer ef. 5%. 

An engraved Plan of the two intended Birmingham Water-works. 18. 

Hints to the Public and the Legiflature on the Nature and Effects of 
Evangelical Preaching. Part IV. 4s. 6d. 

Ingram’s Ready Reckoner. 11. 18, i 

Davis’s Key to Bonnycaftle’s Algebra, adapted to the Eighth and 
lah Edition of that Work. 2d Edition, 12mo. 5s, bound. 


QO 3 RefleCtians 
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Refle&tions on the Charaéter of the Hindons, and the Importance of 
Converting them to Chriftianity. By James Forbes Efq. F.R.S. 28, 

Remarks upon Article VII, in No. 31, of the Edinburgh Review. 
By the Author of a * Reply to the Calumnies of that Review again 
Oxford.” 8vo, 28. 6d. 

The Venus, or Luminary of Fafhion, No. I. 

The Report of the Surveyor-General of the Dutchy of Cornwall ta 
his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, concerning the obftacles, fa- 
cilities and expense, attending the formation of a fafe and capacious 
Roadftead within the Iflands of Scilly. 3s. 6d. 

A Statement delivered by Lord Cochrane, in the Honfe of Com- 
mons, on the 13th of June, 1810, in Defence of the Rights of the 
Navy in matters of Prize. 2s, 

Confeffions of 2 Methodift. By a Profeffor. 12mo, 5s. 

A Letter addreffed by Colonel John Gray to a Member of the Houfe 
of Commons, an the liability of the Pay of the Officers of the Army 
and Navy to the Tax on Property. 18. 6d. 

A Familiar Analyfis of the Fluid capable of producing the Pheno- 
mena of Eleétricity and Galvanifm, or Combuition, By Matthew 
Yatman Efg. 2s. 6d. 

Obfervations in Illuftration of Virgil’s celebrated fourth Eclogue. 
Bvo. 15s. 

A hdl to the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount Sidmouth, oc- 
cafioned by the notice he has given of his intention to propofe certaia 
Meafures affeGting the Diffenters. 6d. 

Inveftigation on Inveftigation, or the Minifter of Chrift Church, 
Macclesfield, inconfiftent with himfelf. 18. 6d. 

Reply of General Sarazin to the Narrative made by General Clarke, 
Minifter of War to Bonaparte. 15. 

Defence of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Bell, of the 1f Battalion of Ma- 
dras Artillery, on his Trial at Bangalore before a General Court-Marm 
tial, as it was read in Court by his Counfel, C. Marth Efq. 3s. 

An Account of the Sacrifices made, and the Sufferings experienced, 
by the valiant Inhabitants of the Tyrol and Voralberg, during the laft 
and preceding War; with a Sketch of the Military Events in thofe 
Countries, By Major C. Muller. 18. 6d, 

Obfervations on Milford Haven, in a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Vifcount Melville, in Reply to fome allufions to that Haven, which ap- 
peared in his Lordthip’s Letter to the Right Hon. S. Perceval. 18. 6d. 

Supplement to the Letter addrefied to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, By Major S. Waring, 2s. 

Earl Grey’s Letter to Colonel de Charmilly, in Reply to a Letter 
Sent in confequence of Accufations faid to be made by his Lordfhip in 
the Houfe of Peers, April 2: ft, 1809. 18. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Pubiic by Mr Duboft, againft the Calumnies of * 
the Editor of the Examiner. 2s. 


The Harleian Mifcellany, feieed from the Library of E. Hayley, 
Earl 
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Earl of Oxford, with Notes. By J. Park, F.S. A. Vol. VI. gta 


l. 38. 
; A Collection of fearce and valuable Traés, fele&ted from the Library 
of the late Lord Somers, and feveral public as well as private Libraries, 
By W. Scott, efy. Vol. IIT. 4to. 3). 3% 

Inftruétive Tales, by Mrs Trimmer, colleéted from the Family Ma- 
gazine. t2mo. 48. 

The Female Economift, or a Plain Syftem of Cuokery, for the ufe 
of Private Families. By Mrs Smith. Second Edition. 4s. boards, 

The Two Pi€tures, or a View of the Miferies of France, contratted 
with the Bleffings of England ; earneftly recommended to the notice of 
every true Briton. 5s. per dozen. 

A Warning to the frequenters of Debating Clubs ; being a Hiftory 
of the rife and progress of thofe focieties; with a report of the trial 
and conviétion of John Gale Jones, the manager.of the Britis Forum 
gs. 6d. per dozen. 

Princy’s Tales on Youth ; being a feries of original poetical and profe 
Pieces. is. 6d. extra boards. 

A Chinefe Prayer ; tranflated for the mental improvement of fanatics 
of every denomination. 15. 

A Parliament Prayer; compofed during the fcarcity of bread in the 
year 1800, and moft humbly recommended to the notice of Legifla 
tors. 18. 

The Printer’s Affittant, including the new fcale of Prices, and other 
tables, &c. By M. Mafon. 15. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

A Syftem of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. By J. Murray. 
2 vol. -8v0o. 213 , 

Synopfis Pharmacopeeia Londinenfis, By a Phyfician. 18. 6d. 

A Treatife on the principal Difeafes of Dublin. By M.Jufmas, M.D, 
J.C. D. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Dr Harrifon’s Addrefs; containing an Expofition of the intended 
A& for regulating Medical Education and Pragtice. To which ase 
added, the Adts of Henry VIIL.; the Correfpondence with the public 
Bodies ; and the legal opinion of an eminent Counfel, &c. 6s. 

Some Obfervations upon Difeafes, chiefly as they occur in Sicily. 
By William Irvinc, M. D. 5. 

_ An Account of Spina Bifida, with remarks on a method of treut- 
ment propofed by Mr Abernethy. By Thomas Verney Oakes. 3s. 

Advice to fuch Military Officers, and others, as may be fuifering 
from what has been called the Walcheren Fever. By Charles Griffith, 
M.D. ts. 

A Differtation on the Retroverfion of the Womb, including fome ob- 
fervations ov Extra-uterine Geftation. By Samuel Merriman, M.D. 30 

A Popular Effay on the Stru€ture, Formation and Management of 
the Teeth. By J. Fuller, Surgeon-dentift. Royal 1zmo. 6s. 

Detcription of the Treatment of an Affection of the Tibia, induced 

by 
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by Fever. By wages Whatley, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, 2s. 6d. 

Examinations in Ainiaiens Phyfiology, Practice of Phyfic, Surgery, 
Materia Medica, Chemitiry and Pharmacy, for the ufe of Students who 
are about to pafs the College of Surgeons, Medical or Tranfport Boards, 
By Robert Hooper, M. D. Small 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Pharmacopeeiarum Collegiorum Regalium, Londini, Edinburgi et E- 
blane Confpectus Medicus, Virtutes, Dofes et Morbos quibus putentur 
Medicamenta et preparata oftendens. By E.G. Clarke,M.D. 4s. 6d. 

An Encyclopedia of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Phyfiology, 
Pathology, Anatomy, Chemifiry, &c. By John James Watt, Surgeon. 
Small 8vo. 8s. 

MILITARY. 

The Formation and Manceuvres of Infantry, calculated for the ef- 
feétual refittance of Cavalry, and for attacking them fuccefsfully, on a 
new Principle of Tactics, By the Chevalier Dufal. From the French, 
by J. MacDonald Efq. F. R.S. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

A Relation of the Operations and Battles of the Auftrian and French 
Armies during the Campaign of 1809, with three Plans of the Danube 
River. By Lieutenant Muller, of the King’s German Engineérs. 6s, 

Manual, Platoon and Light Infantry Exercife, with Inftru€tions for 
Defence, &c. according to his-Majefty’s Regulations. 18. 

Minutes of the Procecdings of a General Court Martial held at Bane 
galore, Jan. 10, 1810, on Major Jofeph Storey, of the Firlt Battalion 
of the 19th Regiment of Native Infantry. 4s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Irifiman ; a Military Political Novel. 2 vol. 9s. 

The Reformift ; a Serio-comic Political Novel. 2 vol. 108. 

Who can he be; or, Who is his Father? 2 vol. 9s. 

"The Englith Cottage. &8vo. 5s. 

The Britifh Novelifts ; with an Effay, and Biographical: and Critica] 
Prefaces.. By Mrs Barbauld. 50 vol. royal 18mo. tal. 128. 

The Foreft of Montalbano. 4 vol. 12mo. 11. 8s. 

Chara@eriftic Incidents drawn from real Life; or the Hiftory of the 
Rockinghams. By Mrs Pilkington. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Miferies of an Heirefs. By Mr Holftein. 

The Mirror of Seduction. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Contes 2 ma Filles. Par Bouilly. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Wieland, or the Transformation. By C. Brown. 3 vol. 153, 

Ormond, or tiie Secret Witnefs. By C. Brown. 3 vol. 155 

NAVIGATION. 
The Young Sea-Officer’s Sheet Anchor; or, a Key to the Leading 
of Rigging, and to Pra¢tical Seamanihip, By Darey Lever. gto. 
I. 3s. 
f a Supplement to the Practical Seamanship. By Richard Hall 
Gower. 6s. 
POETRY. 

Fables in Verfe. By the Rev. H. Rowe, LL.B. 8vo. 15s. Os 
Royal Paper, 11. 5s. 

Ball Room Votaries ; or Canterbury and its Vicinity. 28. 6d 
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The Poetical Works of Anna Seward, and edited by W. Scott efq. 
3 vol. 8vo, al. 10s. 6d. 

The Statue of the Dying Gladiator. By a Non-Academic. 18, 

Original Poems on Various Occafions, by a Lady. Revifed and cor- 
reGted by William Cowper efq. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Retirement ; with other Original Poems. By Cyrus Redding. 53s. 

Tales of Romance, with other Poems. By C. A. Elton. Toolf- 
cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Age; or Confolations of Philofophy. Part I. 

The Legend of Mary Queen of Scots, and other Poems of the 16th 
Century, now firft publifhed. gto. 11. 18.3 8vo. 75. ; 

The Bithop and the Parfon’s Beard; a Tale. 2s, 6d. 

The Afs on Parnaflus. By Jeremiah Quiz 3s. 6d. 

The Penitentiary, or the Battles of Pentonville. 18. 6d. 

Original Poetry, by Victor and Cazire. Royal 8vo. 4s. 

The River Tay, a Poem. 8vo, 1s. 6d.; or 12mo, 15. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Charaéter and Condu& of Britith Minifters in War, and in Ne- 
gotiation, iilluftrated by Faéts; with Obfervations. 1s. 6d. 

Dialogues of the Dead, or Converfations in the Shades. 3s. 6d, 

The Crifis; or, Can the Country be faved? briefly confidered. 1. 

Prefent State of the Spanifh Colonies, including a particular Report 
of Hifpaniola, with a general Survey of the Settlements on the South 
Continent of America, and a Concife Statement of the Sentiments of: 
the People on their relative Situation to the Mother Country. By 
William Walton junior. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Petition of the Englifh Roman Catholics confidered, in a Charge 
delivered at the Triennial Vifitation in June 1810. By George Ifaac 
Huntingford, D. D. F. R.S. Bithop of Gloucefter. 8vo. 28. 

Remarks on the prefent State of Public Credit, and the Confequen- 
ces likely to refult from the Deceafe of Mr Abraham Goldfmid and Sir 
Francis Baring. In a Letter to Wm. Manning efq.M. P. By Erina- 
ceus. 28. q 

Phocion’s Opinions on the Public Funds, the Paper Circulation, an 
the Critical State of the United Kingdom. 1s, 

Offrandes a Buonaparte, par Trois Etrangers. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Francis Burdett’s Speech at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
Strand, July 31. 1810, on the Occafion of dining with his Conftituents, 
after his liberation from the Tower. Printed by order of the Stewards. 
. Brief Obfervations onthe Addrefs to his Majefty, propofed by Earl 
Grey, in the Houfe of Lords, June 13. 1810. By William Rofcoe, 
efq. 2s. 

‘rT he Natural Defence of an Infular Empire earneftly recommended ; 
with a Sketch of a Plan to attach real Seamen to the Naval Service of 
their Country. By Phillip Patton, Admiral of the White Squadron 
of his Majefty’s Fleet. 4to. 108. 6d. 

The Principles of Banks and Banking ; of Money, as Coin and Pa- 
per; with the Confequences of any exceffive Iffue on the National Cur- 
rency, Courfe of Exchange, Price of Provifions, Commodities, and fix- 
ed In¢omes, in four Books. By Sir James Stuart, Bart. vo. 93% 
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An Expofé of the prefent Ruinous Syftem of ‘Town and Country 
Banks, and a Sketch of a Plan for the Eftablithment of Diftri@ Banks, 
to be founded on Principles that muft effectually fecure them from the 
Rifk of Bankruptcy. By a Britifh Merchant. 2s. 

The Secret Hiftory of the Cabinet of Buonaparte. By Lewis Gold 
fmith. 8vo. 15s. 

‘The Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence and Accounts 
from the Seleét Committee on the high Price of Gold Bullion. 8vo. 
348. 

Obfervations on the Report of the Bullion Committee. By the Right 
Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. 2s, 6d. 

The Queftion concerning the Depreciation of our Currency ftated and 
examined. By W. Hufkifon Efqg. M. P. 5s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Meditations for the Aged. By J. Brewfter. vo. 9s. 6d. 

Four Sermons preached in London at the Sixteenth General Meeting 
of the Miffionary Society, May 1810. 3s, 

A. Sermon preached at the Vifitation of his Grace the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, in the Parifh Church at Afhford. By R. Laurence, 
LL: D. 1s. 6d. 

The Four Gofpels and A&s of the Apofiles, with Notes Explanato- 
ry and Pra€tical, for the Ufe of Familics and Schools. By J. Mann, 
D.D. i:2mo. 15. 6d. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. Richard de Courcy of Shrewfbury. Se. 
cond Edition. ‘To which is added, an Effay on pure and undefiled Reli- 
gion, with Portrait. 9s. boards. 

Talib’s Remarks on David Levi’s Differtations on the Prophecies, 
6s. 

Letter to the Englith Ifraclite. By Perfeverance. 18. 6d. 

Obligations of Chriftians to attempt the Converfion of the Jews. 
By a Prefbyter of the Church of England. 18. 

Hints on Toleration, in five Effays ; fuggefted for the Confideration 
of the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Sidmouth, and the Diffenters. By 
Philagatharches. 8vo, 12. 

Preparation for Armageddon. In which are included two Letters to 
a man, called by himfelf and Affociates the Rev. Jofeph Samuel C. F. 
Frey, Minifter of the Gofpel to the Jews ; alfo Stri€tures on * Remarks 
on the Ufes of the Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New 
‘Teftament. ” By Granville Sharpe. 

A Sermon preached at the Parifh Church of Stoney Stratford, at the 
Vifitation of the Archdeacon, June 28, 1810. By the Rev. Latham 
Wainwright. 1s. 6d. 

De Courcy’s Chrift Crucified, the diflinguifhing Topic of the Gofpel, 
&c. 2d Edition. gs. boards. 

Walker’s (of Truro) Fifty-two Sermons on the Bapiifmal Covenant, 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, &c. being Sermons for every Sunday 
inthe Year. 2 Vol. 8vo. New Edition. 16s. boards. 

Burn’s (Colonel!) Chriftian Officer’s Complete Armour, containing 
Evidences in favour of Divine Revelation, ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 4 
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Burn’s (Colonel) Who Fares Beft—the Chriftian or the Man of the 
World? Or, the Advantages of a Life of Real Piety, compared with 
a Life of fathionable Diffipation. 3d Editiom 2s. 6d. boards. 

A New Defence of the Holy Roman Church againft Heretics and 
Schifmatics. By the Author of Horz Solitaire. 2d Edition. 28. 6d. 
boards, 

Dr Gill’s Expofition of the Old and New Teftament. Part XVI. 
Price 168. The Work will be completed in Eighteen Parts. 

Twenty-four Sele&t Difcourfes from the Works of Eminent Divines 
of the Church of England and of others, never before publifhed. 8vo. 
108, 

The enlightening and invigorating Influence of fhining Examples ; re- 
prefented in a Sermon preached at Carter Lane on the 16th September 
1810; occafioned by the death of Jofeph Price efq. By Thomas Tay- 
lor. 18. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parifh Church of St Andrew by the Ward- 
robe and St Anne, Blackfriars, on Tuefday, June 12. 1810, before the 
Society for Miffions to Africa and the Ealt, being their tenth Anniver. 
fary. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 

A Funeral Difcourfe, which was preached on the Death of the Rey, 
Thomas Barnes, D. D. at the Proteftant Diffenter’s Chapel at Coc 
Moor, on the 22d of July 1810, By the Rev. Jofeph Bealey. 15, 6d. 

Jefus the true Meffiah ; a Sermon delivered in the Jews’ Chapel, Spis . 
talfields, on the 19th November 1809. By the Rev. Andrew Fuller of 
Kettering, 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on Devotional, Evangelical, and Praétical Subje%s. By 
Jofhua Toulmin, D.D. gs. adi 

A New Tranflation of the Forty-Ninth Pfalm, in a Sermon preached 
before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St Mary’s, on Sunday, June 3. 1810, 
To which are added, Remarks critical and philological on Leviathan, 
defcribed in the forty-firft chapter of Job. By the Rev. William Vane 
fittart, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Wifdom of the Calviniftic Methodifts difplayed; in a Letter to 
the Rev. Chriftopher Word{worth, D.D. Dean and Reétor of Bocking, 
and Dometic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. 
By Thomas Witherby. 28. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Beauties of England and Wales. Vol. X. Containing an Account 
of London and Middlefex. By Edward Wedlake Brayley. 8vo. 11. 38 
large paper 11. 178. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Tour to Haford in Cardiganfhire, the Seat of J. Johnes efq, M. P, 

By J. E. Smith, M. D. Royal folio. 12k. 12s. 
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*,* Since page 218 has been printed off, it has occurred to us, 
that in the hurry unavoidably attendant upon such writings 23 
ours, we have calumniated a man to whom Greek literature owes 
the highest obligations, by asserting too roundly, that Henry 
Stephens derived his knowledge of “Sophocles entirely from the 
edition of Turnebus. It is certain that he made some use of one 
of the antient editions, as he has printed the Scholia with the ad- 
ditions made to them by Junta in the edition printed at Florence 
in the year 1522. Our meaning is, that in arranging the text of 
his Sophocles, and in composing his notes, Henry Stephens used 
no manuscript, nor any edition except that of ‘Turnebus, with 
the Scholia of Triclinius which are printed at the end of it. Per- 


haps it. may not be entirely superfluous to mention, that Canter 

does not appear to have beén acquainted even with the edition 

yet Turnebus. The alterations which he has made in the text of 
Jes, may be traced, almost universally, to the notes of 





